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ABSTRACT 

This special issue of a journal on language teaching 
and cross-cultural communication includes both regular articles and 
forum essays. Regular feature articles include: "Is Japanese English 
Education Changing?'* (Yosliie Aiga) ; "Textual Schemata and English 
Language Learning" (S. Kathleen Kitao); "Visuals and Imagination" 
(Alan Maley); "Oral Language Taping and Analysis for Teacher 
Training" (Elizabeth Leone); "Who Does What With Errors?" (Joyce M. 
Taniguchi); "Expanding the Intercultural Perspective" (William 
McOmie); and "Rapid^Fire Questions for Better Communication" (Robert 
Ruud). Forum essays on the topic "The Globalization of Higher 
Education" include "An American Comprehensive Public University 
Linked with a Japanese Municipality" (Jared Dorn) ; "The 
Internationalization of an American University" ^William G- Davey, 
Lynne A. McNamara) ; "An American Community College in Japan" (Anthony 
Butera); "An American University English Language Institute in Japan" 
(Steven Brown, Dorolyn Smith); "Teaching in Japan: Excerpts from the 
Temple University ^'apan 'Faculty Guide'" (William F. Sharp); "Review 
of 'Profiting from Education'" (Scott Jarrett); "The Role and Value 
of Accreditation in American Higher Education: At Home and Abroad" 
(Majorie Peace Lenn) ; "Preparing Malaysian Students for American 
University Education" (Janice Nersinger); and "The Globalization of 
Education: A Malaysian Perspective" (Terry Fredrickson) . Book 
reviews, publicatio:; announcements, and calendar announcements are 
included. (MSE) 
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C ross Currents is a biannual publication of the 
Language Institute of Japan (LIOJ) which 
provides a forum for the interdisciplinary* 
exchange of ideas within the areas of cross- 
cultural communication, language skill acqui- 
sition, and language skill instruction. 

Areas of Interest. At Cress Currents, we 
are particularly interested in issues concerned 
with both theoretical and practical aspects of 
ESL/EFL acquisition and instruction, cross- 
cultural training and learning, international 
English language teaching with special em- 
phasis on Japan, and English as an Interna- 
tional Language. 

Submissions. All submissions lo Ov^v.v 
Currents should conform to the Puhlicatum 
Manual of the AmerU an Psychological Asso- 
ciation (Third Edition) and should be submit- 
led in triplicate. Please include a brief abstract 
of the article, a short biographical sketch, and 
a cover letter with author's address and tele- 
phone and fax numbers. Manuscripts may be 
submitted on Mac Write or MS Word (Apple 
software)oron WordPerfector WordStar! I i3M 
software) word pnxressing programs. All sub- 
missions will be acknowledged. Diskettes will 
be returned. Manuscripts with SASE will be 
relumed. 

Articles. Submissions should be ten to 20 
pages in length and should address some issue 
relevant to our aieas of interest. Cross Cur- 
rents appreciates scholarship in a variety ol 
forms, though the publication of clear, insight- 
ful, and thought-provoking writing is our pri- 
mary goal. In the past, we have published 
articles ranging in style from personal, authori- 
tative opinions, to reviews of published litera- 
ture in particular TESOL fields, to academic 
research studies. All submissions should be 
accessible to a diverse audience. 

Bright Ideas* Submissions should be five 



to ten pages in length and should discuss prac- 
tical English language classroom successes 
and ideas clearly and simply for the benefit of 
interested language teachers. 

Book Reviews. Cross Currents wckomcs 
reviews of recently published literature rele- 
vant to our areas of interest. Submissions 
should be three to five pages in length. 

Authors of published material will receive 
20 reprints. Authors will retain the right to use 
material in future publications provided that 
Cross Currents is acknowledged as the oriei- 
nal publisher. Authors are expected to refer all 
requests to republish their work to Cross 
Currents. Cross Currents will not give per- 
mission to reproduce any work published here 
without consent of the autnor. 

Letters to the Editor. Cross Currents 
welcomes comments from readers on issues 
related lo published articles or lo our general 
areas of interest. Letters will be printed when 
possible. 

The Editor of Cross Currents reserves the 
right to make edi:ing changes on submitted 
materials in order to increase darily and equal- 
ize style. Authors will be consulted only if 
editing changes are substantial. 

The views contained in articles printed in 
Cross Currents do not necessarily represent 
the opinions of the Editor or the Editorial 
Board. 

In keeping wiih our recognition of English 
as an International Language. Cross Currents 
accepts and publishes manuscripts in which 
cither American or British spelling conven- 
tions arc used. 

Please send submissions and letters to: 
General Editor 
Cross Currents 
Language Institute of Japan 
4-14- 1 Shiroyania. Odawara, 250 Japan 
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Volume 17, Number 2 is the second in Cross 
Currents^ contemporary series of special fo- 
cus publications which consider issues in in- 
temational language education. In this issue, 
we examine "The Globalization of Higher 
Education," the phenomenon wherein insiitu- 
tions of higher education from the United 
States establish branch campuses with gov- 
ernment or private partners in other countries. 
This is a particularly pertinent issue for Japan 
in the early I99()s. as ihcre has been an cxplo- 
sion of branch campus activity in the last year. 
The forum, "The Globalization of Higher Edu- 
cation." begins on page 189; individual con- 
tributors arc presented in the intr(xluctor} cssav , 

Cross Currents' lead article, 'Ms Japanese 
English Education Changing?/' page 139, ex- 
amines the history of English language educa- 
tion in Japan — a chronology which may sur- 
prise some English language teachers. Author 
Yoshie Aiga concludes with a discussion of 
the direction of Japanese English education in 
the near future. 

In 'Textual SchematJ and English Lan- 
guage Learning/ page 1 47, authors. Kathleen 
Kitao introduces the cognitive concept of read- 
ing schema theory, concent-'ating on texujaK or 
what some researchers eall ' fonnal," sehe- 
mata. In her final section, Kitao discusses the 
implications of textual schemata for Japanese 
English language teachers and learners. 

Alan Maley's contribution, "Visuals and 
Imagination/' is the third article in ihis issue 
of ( mss Currents. Beginning on page I5f>, 
Maley acquaints the reader with the pioneering 
work of Lionel Billows and outlines niiiny 
methods for the use of visuals in the language 
classroom. In a final appendix. Maley pro- 
vides a set of activities to help teachers get 
started usiiv* visuals in language teaching. 

In ''Oral Language Taping and Analysis for 
TeacherTraining," page 161 , author Eli/abc-th 



Cri>M Currrnti 

\vn,\o : 

Kill 

ABOUT 
THIS ISSUE 

Leone ouilii es an experiential approach to 
teacher training. Drawing on experience in 
training bilingual education teachers in the 
United States, Leone discusses a method for 
providing basic linguistic training to practic- 
ing teachers in in-service training seminars. 
This article will certainly be of interest to 
teacher trainers in Japan. 

Joyce M, Taniguchi's article, "Who Does 
What With Errors?," page 171 , examines cur- 
rent theory on errors in ESL/EFL writing. 
Citing many classroom observations, Tani- 
guchi provides the reader with a numl>er of 
suggestions for handling written errors in En- 
glish as a second or foreign language. 

The final article in this issue of Cross Cur- 
rents is "Expanding the Intercultural Perspec 
tive,"pago 177, In this article, author WiMt.u^ 
McOmie presents an alternative model .^,r 
understanding intercultural communication. 
McOmie examines the implications v{ his 
miHlel for teachers of intercultural comn;uni- 
cation in the final section of this article. 

Our Bright Idea in this issue o{ Cross Cur- 
/Yv/Av is "Rapid-Fire Questions for Better Com- 
munication," written by Robert Ruud. Begin- 
ning on page I8fi, Ruud gives a rationale and 
an explanation for the use of Rapid-Fire Ques- 
tions in language learning. Specific sugges- 
tions are given for teachers who would like to 
try this technique in their own classes. 

Cross Currents Volume 17, Number 2 con- 
cludes with reviews by Robert O'Neill, Paul 
Jaquith, Sarah Parsons, and Curtis Chapman of 
Coj^nitive Lini^uistii sjfununusmtn Lonj^iuJi^e 
1 Ciu hins^. Ihe New Camhriil}*e hjii^lishCourse, 
Kost West, and Three Little WorJs. The re 
view section begins on page 229. 

We hope you enjoy this special f(K us issue 
nii^ross Currents, We will examine 'Issues in 
Refugee Education ' in our next publication. 
Volume IX, Number 1, Spring IWL 
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Professionalism in International English 
Language Teaching 

In all the dlscussion ok what it mlans to 
be a professional language teacher (Forum, 
Cross Currents /7(1]), there was no explicit 
mention of the idea that language teachers 
might be more effective if they'd studied, 
learned, or acquired a foreign language or two. 

Monty Vilrra 

Hiroshima, Japan 
Ml( HAHL RHDRHLD S ARTICLH, "JAPANLSH 

University Hiring Practices and the Masters in 
TEFL*' (Cross Currents /7( I ]), raised a nunv 
her of points which merit discussion. 

The system of hiring by recomn ndation is 
not without obvious flaws, but ii also has a 
numberof positive aspects. Thcrecommcndcr 
is usually held responsible, to a greater (^r 
lesser extent, for those whom he or she has 
recommended for employment. If an employ- 
ee proves to be hopeless, ihe recommending 
party will inevitably incur explicit or implied 
obloquy. Rccommenders can't be too silly or 
they 'll lose lace in the eyes of colleagues. 

Probably the most important questions a 
Japanese professor asks himsell about a pro- 
spective junior colleague — foreign or Japa- 
nese—arc, "Will this person Tit in? Will we 
feci comfortable working with him or her .*" Ir- 
relevant though this may seem to some foreign 
teachers, group hamiony is considered far more 
important than the somewhat hypothetical 
benefits ot having professionally qualified 
foreign teachers. 

It is also quite common i'or a university or 



college professor to want to employ teachers 
who are of varying nationalities. In a small 
women's college, for example, there might be 
one North American, one Antipodean, and one 
teacher from the British Isles. If two were 
male* the third would be female; if two were 
female, the third would be male. While ttiis 
may sound like discrimination on grounds of 
gender or nationality, the system is reasonably 
fair and usually works as well as hiring on the 
strength of qualifications. 

Foreigners* especially those teaching in 
provincial women*s colleges, are hired to be 
''pandas" or "unicorns" as much as language 
instructors; many students in such a place have 
literally never sp(^ken to, or even been close to, 
a foreigner before they started classes in their 
coiiege. This being the case, the altitude of the 
Western teacher is usually of far more real 
importance than his or her formal qualifica- 
tions; A willingness to be playful and friendly, 
to listen to students outside the confines of the 
classroom, and to participate in activities like 
speech contests matters more than a detailed 
knowledge of linguistics. 

As many colleagues will have noticed, real 
progress on the pan of lan^.,uage student s seems 
to bear little or no relationship to their teach- 
er's qualifications. While it might be ideal, as 
Michael Redfield believes, for a university or 
college to employ only qualified language 
teaching specialists, a clear case can be made 
for hiring teachers from a wider variety of 
backgrounds and academic disciphnes. Wf 
have all met the TEFL specialist who knows 
about TEFL and very little about anything else, 
just as we have all met the experienced, fully 
qualified professional who is distant, offhand, 
or even hos ile towards his or her students, and 
whose idea of true happiness is to have as little 
to do with students as possible. 

Lastly, I question the sanity of those who 
oiler the panacea of TESOL ceriificaiion, A 
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momcniN thought about what it would '.Mitai! 
in rcahiy, how much it would cost, how it 
would be adiiiinisicicd, aiid so loith is sulli- 
cicnl to dismiss the notion once and lor all. 

\Vn 1 I AM Cork 

, \s,s/.\/tv/// /*/ />/( . s s^^' . i.n\:l}sh Di pat trm HI 
iittr.t ii (jiikuin \\ rfHi fi s Jufiu^r ( \ >llc^^f 

Ai i»ri.si:m. I I II Thomas ( i \^ r()\'s dim 
nition ot an "unreal " I HSOl. teacher (*'lnter 
national Teachiru^ ol Hnelish to Speakers ol 
Other l.ariiziiages: W here is Our Prolession 
CioiMi!?,"' ( 'nus Cancms I ha\e 

iher spceiali/ed knovslcdee ol Imiiuisilcs. 
education, or other related l ields. in>r do 1 lia\ e 
advaneed aeadeinic training as a teacher, I'his 
has not pre\ enttui me I rom leaching: lor the past 
tew \ears, hut because I rec(\i:n!/e and iit leasi 
partiall\ agree w iih Mr. (Ma> ion s :!ri:umonts. 
I am in the pioccss ot Ixvoninig a "rfar* 
TliSOK ieacher. I. loo. am Cv)in meed. ha\ mg 
learnt the hard was . ihat one does noi become 
a Tf'lSOl. teacher s)mpl\ h> \ irtue ol beini: a 
native speaker ot the I jiulisli laiiLiuajie. I lie 
pn»bienK howc\er. isn't realK to convince 
oiirscK cs, the leaehers. but lo coin tm e the rcsi 
ot the world (people like mc U)Ui years jgo) 
that untrained people noi onl\ eannoi leacli to 
their mavunum abilit\ . but liiat lhe\ also eheai 
those the\ do leach ol a proper eduealion 

I olten look back with disma> on mv Inst 
two \ears ol leai lung I-iiijhsh to poslgraduale 
doctors in Wuhan, ihe People s Kcfnibhe 
China. Thnse students j:a\e me ihe neeessar\ 
experienee I needed lo come to Macau and 
teaeh ai the I nrversii\ ot I ast Asia hut ,U 
wluit eosi, to Uk-u edueaiion W nii uie experi 
etice and knowledge that I now ha\e, how 
much more etleen\e would m\ teaehmg have 
been? \'el, I was given ihose siudenls to leach 
because I Wits ■"■.i loreignei, a native speaker." 
and iherelore a belter I \ Si )\ leather tlKiu the 
manv well traitied teachers alieadv working at 
tlie luuv ersii V . The logic ol this dee is ion now 
escapes me. thougli il is toinniou m ( lima: 
I'lie loreigner irainedof noi i^^onsisienllv 



given the belter students. In m\ case, I v\as 
gi\cn doctors and seientists, tlie creaiii ol" the 
nation. I can now recogm/e the iniporianee ol 
training and a proper educaiiona! background 
in THSOl, leaching, and it is precisely beeause 
ol mv ow M inexperience and the horror ol mv 
own presumptions that I !ia\e come round lo 
agree w ith (.'la\ ton's arguments. 

On [>age 57 ()r(1a\toirs paper, when dis- 
eussmg the 'case lor the status i|uo/' he w rites 
that ' expertise and academic training are not 
iiecessarv iec|uirements to succcssrul TfiSOL 
leaching. ' W hile this is a common assunif)- 
non, I disagree vviih it. I neeil onlv look lo the 
changes in mv own leaching to lind examples 
to disprove this siatemeni. I he lields ol pho- 
neiics and phonology prov ide teachers wiih 
praclical methods lo iCiK h students sounds and 
proiTinciation patterns. When students have 
irt>uhle with voiced and unvt>ieed [">airs. I now 
can explain the dillerence bv denuwislrating 
how ihe voiced consonants ()nuluce \ibra- 
iions. The suidents lind it quiie amusing lo see 
iheinseives clulchmg iheir throats to leej the 
diHeience bui it works. 

There are nianv other examples demon 
siraie ihis. noj just in terms ol pracliCiil class- 
rotMVi melhods, but aNo m lerm^ ol basic Iheo- 
I ICS oi education. A goiul teacher needs |o hav e 
some know ledgeol ihe dil lerenl lea». lung nielh- 
od^>logies and iipproaclics that hav e dev elo[X"d 
over llie vears in order besi choose lor 
heisell and her snidenls what Tits a particular 
siiuation best, .-\ good ieacher needs to know 
Ihe dilTerenl learner stialegies ihat hei siuderiis 
will bring lo the classroom and how best lo 
cope \Mth each ol those studenls. In short, 
ihere are manv tacelvol academic irainmg ihal 
aiiow leaehei"^ to reailv become leacfiets and 
noi jusi act as uuules or models, 

.\ number ol ihese were idenlilied bv [*e:er 
Sireveiis III a [Mcsentalion al (he 7ih Annual 
lA IT.I'T (DnreienLc in I undon. l^;7v Slic 
veils sepaiaicd the dillerenl aspects ol teacher 
ira I III ng inlo three Lomnonenis: the skills com 
ponenl. llie miormalion compotieiil. and Ihe 
Iheorv (.omponeiil. The skills componeni m 
L ludes c( unniand ol ihe lai ijcl language, leae h 
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inp tcchni(|ucs and cLissnHwii inanaticincni, 
and the "'iianaiicmoni ol loarniny.*" \^hk•ll 
Slrevcns idcniificd as ihoabdiiy t()assc^s ituli- 
vidual student progress and (he ahiliiv lo 
manage a classroom wjih ditlcrcnt t\pc> ol 
learners who niciv learn at ditlerenl speeds. 

The inlomialioneoniponeni ineludesmetiv 
odological intomiaiion. intoniiaiion aboui ihe 
syllahus. and inr(>nna(ion ahoul llie languare, 
including adescnpiion ot the language. With 
out this background, ihe teacher is like a blind 
man leading ilie hhnd, most likely unable ti^ 
ans\\era studenTs question with much more 
than '1 don't know: ihai's just the wa> we s;i\ 
ii in Hnglish " 

f heiheuiA coinponeiil is seir-e\plana[or\ . 
but is meant to include ihe disciplines ol lin- 
guistics. psycht)liiiguistics. and sociolingms 
lies, as well as ps>cholog\ and educalion. 
Slre\ ens intied that noi all ICctchers would gam 
much Irom ihese Iheoreiical sUidies ;t!id thai 
perhaps ihe\ should be limiied U> teachers u ho 
are iiitcresietl in leaching more cid\ aneed learn- 
ers or to leachers whose prognnns are Ioiil! 
cnougluo alh>w lorcuhanced Iheoreiical sUid- 
les. Sire\ en ;ilso reconiinendcd the approach 
ol applied linguistics, whicii aitempis to m 
elude those aspects ol lhcnr\ c(Mtsidetcd most 
relevant to classroom teaclung. 

1 would also hke lo address tlie issikm*! dil 
lereni iraimng lor ditlerenl (nirposcs. ( ki\ion 
poiiUs U) the laci that not all 11. SOL tcaelnng 
is reared lo academics, .uul he asks us to 
considet w liether iionacadenuc \ \\Si )l . should 
ivt|uireacademicalU named I f :S( )t icacheis 
The im[^lic»ition. though not ( 'la\ ion's ow n, is 
thai such nonacademicallx oiicnied tcachiiit: 
need n<,i require an\ traunng at all l iiuctionaL 
ctMucisaiionai i iigiisii can he iaugt)t h\ mw 
one .liter alL it is nol so importanl. i^ it ' 

Wrong. l uiK tioiial. con\ ersalioiial I n 
glish IS all loo ollen put at ihe hoiioiti ol a li^t 
ot priontics \\ hen it sliould he »a llie top. [-iMit - 
tionai skills ,ire llu' hasK s ou u hu I) we huil(i; 
vMihoul a lmhhI loundadon a building will 
eollapse. It siamls to reason, ihetelore. lliat 
leachers ''oiil\" iCciching c<Hi\eivalionjl oi 
lunclional skills need iobceqiuill\ well named. 



I do belie\e lhat an experienced nonpr4)l'es- 
sional can ac( cts a guide and model lor siu- 
(lenis. An ine\[>erienced nonprolessionaL how- 
ever, musi use trial and error lo disc(-ver w ha» 
vvorks, In essence, ihe students bec(nnegL*inea 
pigs, and iheir valuable imie. as well as ihe 
teacher's. ma\ all loo easily be wasted. 

'I'his leads to ihc topic ol prolessionaiism. 
lake ( la> lots, I leel lhai ii is unlair t(> auiomali- 
calK consider nonacadenncallv iicnned teach- 
ers lo be unprolcssional. During to\ time in 
\V uhan. I acted ptdlessioiiallx . I look ni\ le- 
spoiisibihiies seriousl). I ireaied m\ students, 
colleagues, and superiors w jlh respect. I read 
e\er\ book available in Wuhan on language 
teaching, and I atieiided the lew conrerenecs 
and seminars that were run. I ikewise. I met 
more than a lew liainetl teachers thai I would 
not have considered piolcssional Prolession 
alisin lias as mucli to do w nli personal mtenruv 
as Willi lormal education and tiannng and 
should nol be \ lewetl as the exclusive domain 
ol ecitilicatc or degree holders, 

I also agree w ith the atguinent [Mesented in 
('la\ ton's paper lhat it is '*in)t onl\ the ^/e//^ 
but also the r('sih>nsfhilif\ . ol ih^ .i^adenis to 
del ine ptolessioruil quali Meat ion" ( \\ y)). I he 
[M'oponents ol this argument, according to 
( la\toM. leel this is necess,u\ "m ordct to 
ensure the evcellence and grt>wth ol interna- 
tional I l;S{)L ;is .1 prolession" (p. >N). 

I would hke tt>take that one sicfi hirlher and 
argue thai this is !iecessar\ no! onl\ U> ser\e 
our needs. IS jnol essiun.il s. but also lo ser\ c our 
studetMs' needs as Ic.tincrs II adiniitisiratoi s 
do nol ensure mi then ov\n lhat nnl\ quahlied 
teachers aic teaching, then ii becinnes the 
teachers' rcs[^onsihihi\ loch.uige this uutoriu- 
uate si,ttc ol .dl.ui s in oriler It) protect sludeni\. 
In Chin.i, no one Ofotecls ^ludcnt^: tlie\ are 
^ijiNcii .Is l.inguage teachers an\one who ha|>-- 
[H'Ms to uani t'^ ■■e\[HMien*.e'^ a \e.ii in ( hin.'. 
A^ .1 lesull. liicn eilucalioii ^ulh^rs. Adnnnis 
traUws and e(Uu.Uoi s alike must tlec ide lhat the 
e\j>ense o( a nametl teacher is woiihwhik*. 

•\ c.i\ eat w Inch must be added t(» this .irgu 
nieni isilui thcdelinitionol a'Miaincd teacher ' 
need noi uKlude onl\ l\tcheior\ m inastei's 
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dcgrc* hcUdors. I vKould hale lo see a siluatii>ii 
where only universil> -irameii petiple vvcre 
consideretlqualiT'ed. ()! equal value are gratlu- 
ales of teacher training schools such as the 
Internalional House and diploma prograrr.s 
such as the Ro>'il Socict\ ol Arts. People .»re 
all too ollen nnsled b> the letters behind a 
person's name. To illustrate: IrecciilU had an 
unsettling discussion v\ ith a visiting prolessor 
here al the I'niversiiy ol East Asia. She has 
taught here lor a \ear now atid has recently 
completed a study ot the junior college nuihi- 
Icvel English program. Yet she asked me the 
otherday when 1 would he' liiiishiiiginv M AE 
Master of Arts in Eueralure! Eetlers can he 
deceptive, and people tend to belie\e m ihen- 
value no matter what tlie> stand lor. 

To conclude, although I siaried otf in tlie 
THSOE teaching profession b\ slipping in 
through China's open door. I would like lo see 
an end to the sort ol situation where deniaiul 
iiutstrips suppK lo ihe extent that aii\ li\ ing. 
breathing. English-speaking adull can become 
a TESOE teacher for six months, a \ear. or a 
htetime, I too. like Mr. (1a\ion. am iireti ol 
declaringthat I am an I'ligiish teacher w hen the 
respimse is so often scorn. 1 ha\e had ttie lol 
lowing com ersationctuintlesv times and would 
\er\ mucli likeloseean end toils siandanicon 
elusion: 

"And what do > ou do in Macau 
"I teach I'nglish " 

"Oh." I;nd ot coinersation. iinJ. end ol 
respect. I too descrxe respect lor the job I do. 
e\ en though It n^a\ betinindedon ni\ abilil v to 
speak m> naiuc u.:^^uiage. Natural abilities 
aside, there is qune a bii more to success! ui 
TESOl . teaching tlian llie casual t )bser\ cr w < >uk! 
suspect. < )ur profess^)!! vioes need to esiablisii 
some .inmmuin tiegice ol qualilications, not 
on\\ to establish our own prolessionalism. hul 
alsoioensare (|ualit\ edik aln>n lor cuneiu and 
liituie learners ol EngliNh 

H \Kh \k \ \\ I issxt \\\ 

/ ' . /,• J: I h tffii fit 



In iMiir.H Ti>n \) fH}). \ \\\ \<\ \s \ ki prim 
ol an article by Thomas Clayton on the issue ot 
real and unn urW-SOL teachers. Cla\ton is 
ct>ncerned about the proliferation of w hat he 
calls w\i'i\il English teachers - those who do 
not have kn(w\ ledge or training but who are 
nevertheless enipUned to teach simpl\ be- 
cause the\ are native speakers M the language. 

According to Cla\ ton \ IWOl hovve\er, a 
real TESOE teacher should possess not onl\ 
native speaker profieienc\ but also ''special- 
ized knowledge of linguistics, education, or 
some other related field. ..|and| ad\ anced aca- 
demic training as a teacher ' ( p. 2H ). I n onler to 
ensure that the reputation of the international 
Tb'SOE profession will not be alfected b\ 
teachers who do not lia\e the necessar\ quali- 
lications. he suggests the possibilit\ (>1 esiab- 
lishing ii 'universalU rec<igni/ed standard, 
perliap^ a licence or a credential, w Inch repre- 
sents ad\ anced academe and teaching iram- 
iiiu and which is necessar) lor admission into 
the practicing profession" (p. 2S). 

.•\s a practicing language teacher. I sirongl\ 
Mipport the idea ol a univcrsalK accepted 
Tf'lSOE license. I hold this \iew not so much 
because 1 quer\ ilie abilitN ol untrainetl naiive 
speakers, but because I w ant to secure recc'gni 
tion tor m\ ow n professuinal qualifications, f 
am a trained, nonnati\e-s[XMking I'.nglish icacli- 
ei teaching m a nonnati\c-speakmg countr> ; I 
hold a m laiglish Smdies ami an M. l*hil. 
in 1 I-.SOE. aiul I ha\e si\ \ears o{ teaching 
experience. Still, automatic, recognition (»1 ni\ 
f>i'olessional status as a real I nglish iCiichcr is 
not something that can be laken lor granted 

U //M i \ an lii'iieal tcm fu'i 

\ <)\ ( !a\ton. the disiiiKtion bet\U'en a fdi! 
and an anicai teacher lies m w hetlier or not the 
person h^is ai> academic (,ualirication, Mow 
e^e(. l<»i s(>?ne people in HiMig K-.uig. .md 
probabi\ else\Oieie. llie disimLluMi lies m 

kt'pi iDled I fom ' Inu ' tijlinn.*! I r.u hiniM >t I ii 
L•)t•^h iM Six\ik(.'r^ (^t ( )lhcf 1 .j(ii'u.tL\ s \^ h'..'ir 

1^ ()llf I'loU'sMoM <M>nii.''." i ( unir,!\ 
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whether or noi the person is native speaking 
<NS)orn()nnalive speaking (NNS). Asa NNS 
Knglish icachcr. I consider decisions based on 
this distinction a ehallenge lo my protessitMuil 
status. 

Fortunately, thanks to the popularii) oi 
language learning and the scarcity ol NS teach- 
ers in Hong Kong. NNS teachers do not vet 
have to compete with NS teachers lor jobs. 
However, it does hurt my prote^sional pride 
when I see advertisements hke the follow ing. 

Native l-n^hsh leaiher. Pan linie lor i pla> 
school lo leach chiklreii aiied \wo lo si\. 

i'uro|van/Anicricaii rcqmreJ lo leach 
I-aighsh coiiversalion lull dp pari linie l.v 
[>erie nee iiol necessarx 

Husiness I'.iiiiiish C(^urse^. All courses con 
sist (tf tc!i ihree hour training sessions ion 
ducted b\ hiiihlv qua! i lied, naii\e speak ihl* 
trainers. 

'I hese are typical advertisemetiis ciicuiaied h\ 
language schools iti Hong Kong to recruit 
learners and teachers. In all cases, the role ol 
NS teachers is highlighted: this role secnis to 
be the key attraction tor potential learners. 

The concept that NS language teachers nee 
essarily pKu ide students w ith '\ better educa 
iton than NNS teachers is even champiotuHl h\ 
Nome experts in etiucation. I'ot instance, a pan- 
el ol jniernalional!\ pnMiiinent educational 
isls. \\ hen assigned bv tlie Hong Koiiu ( lo\ ern- 
nieni to study the local language siiuiUion and 
gi\c suggestions lor improvemenl. ollered die 
lollov^ ing recomtiicPil iMons: 

lea^licrv and ihe eualit\ ot l.iijjish (radiuii.' 
in schools should fx' inipn>\ed h\ tlu- i\- 
cruJtnienl nl expatriate lecUirer> m I tj^hsh, 
tor tlie ( ^^IIcl'cn nl I dut alion and the Insli 
\uW ol I ;iiii'iia|L:r in r,<ttKa!inn In addition 
v\e rci. DinniL-rid ihai st'u>iuiar\ s(.[ioois 
should he ciK(>uraj:<.tl tt> t.'niplo\ lot.alK 
a\ ailable naiive f aiylish s[XMkers a iih tca^. h 
inu v|uahlkalions it) leacfi l-ni^hsh MlniiL' 
Kon^ l.thRaiion ( olnlIM^M^^n. lv^S4.p i>} 

O 
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/a nativi' spcakcf profu icfu x necessary / 

Nonnative-speaking Rnglish teachers, no 
matter how conscientious they arc, sutler liom 
one latal delect: lack ol native speaker prol'i- 
ciency. Because ol this, mistrust and hostility 
between NS and NNS teachers are not unconv 
nn)n. f or example, an ex-colleague ot mine 
Irom Hngiand writes that "many Hongkong 
t-Mchers. . themselves have such dilTiculties 
Iwitn Knglishj that much ot their teaching is 
misleading and serves to promote local non- 
stantlardtsms and. ..poor Hngiish''(Newbrook. 
i^^SS, p. I h. Quirk ( 1 990) also worries about 
the Knglish taught by local teachers in such 
countries as India and Nigeria. He observes 
thaftheFnglishol I these i teachers. inevitably 
hears the stamp n{ locally acquired deviation 
Ironi the standart! language"' (p. S). 

But IS it realistic to exclude all NNS teach- 
ers from the ranks of real teachers simply be- 
cause the\ do not possess nativ e speaker pro- 
liciency / Is native speaker proliciency attain- 
able, * To atisu er ihis question, le! us examine 
the experiment b\ (\>ppieters, cited in Quirk 
( I99()|. In thisexperiment. the linguistic com- 
pcieticeol a group ol" higlil\ prolicieni nonna- 
ti\e speakers ol l-rench was compared with 
that ot naii\ c speakers. Though the NNS sub- 
jects had a high le\ el orperlortnance iti FtcocIk 
used f-rench as their \\orking language, anil 
had resided in I ratu c lor an average ol 17 
\ cars, their lest sc(Mes were sigtul icantly lower 
thafi those ot native speakers. The implication 
IS that naii\ e speaker proticicnc> is practically 
unacliievahle lor nonnati\e speakers. 

It native speaker proli'.icnc\ is unaltaiib 
:ihle. It IS sin)[>ly impractical to e\[x\l NNS 
le:ichers to possess this ahilit\ belorc the\ are 
^,t>nsKlered / cdl teacliers cjualilietl to teach llic 
language. This is [iarticularl\ true when the 
language taught is mainl> used lor inlcrtia- 
tional communication coinmuiiualion in 
hiii'lish in a NNS counlrx among speakers o| 
ditlcrent native languages. 

In lacL Quirk ( I9S1 ) also reali/es the im- 
possibihiv ol leacmng the lull native model on 
a mass scale ni ex[H*ctmg evervboil\ to possess 
native s|)eaker pioliciencv Me ihcrelore sug^ 
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gcstN lhai a simpler, adapted lorm ol'ihe naii\ e 
varicly — Nuclear finglish - -sliould be laiighi 
instead. This is more praelieal because, while 
native intuition of a natural laiiguaiie ma\ be 
unaltaifiable lor NNS teachers, a variety of tlie 
languaiie which can he described in a t'lnite set 
ot rules and patterns is a tanjiiblc lariict. 

l^rofii u'th v i i-rnficufi' f(fr \\S tah hcf \ 

It native speaker pro! icieiic\ is not consid 
ered a prerequisite lor I LSOl. teachers, then 
the issue ol rcul and unrcul teacliers can he 
easily resoK ed. C'layion ssugiicstionot esiab- 
lishing a universalis recogin/ed standiUd can 
be one ol ll)e solutions. This standard \M>ukl 
represeni not onl\ rcle\ anl acadenuc and teach 
ing traniint: but also, lor all NNS teachers, a 
hitjii le\ el of linguistic pri>licienc>. 

In order to ensure tluil all teachers in the 
THSOL prot'ession possess the ncccssarx hn 
euisiic cjualitication. an international hod\. 
such as the International (loxcrnini: ()ri:ani/a 
tion ot THSOL suiiiicsted h\ C'la\ tim. could tx 
established. I his bod\ could lornuilalc j id 
erence j^ramniar and j vel ol usai!c patterns lor 
teachers. This standard tW rcl erence could ;ilso 
ser\e as a niiinniuni prolieienc). rcquircinciK 
lor all IT '.SOL teachers. ( )til\ those \v ho could 
satisly this rccjuircincnt. b\ passuiii certain 
tests, lor example, would be eranted j pioli- 
( iertcy certiticate, lUi ot^icial rcci^unition ol 
their lini:uistie nuahlication, [Tus certilKatc, 
together with other rele\ Jiil diploiiKis in teacher 
training, would pin NNS idichcrs in the ranks 
of / ('<// iCiichers. In the tejcinng ol linglish lor 
international conununicalion in NNS coun- 
try. ltu:\ \\ould enjo) the same [M-olessional 
status as \S teacliers. 

Aii\ iiniiiMCs IN !,'/ (;////// L,' 1 1 S(>I hi rn^c 

The grantmg ol a uiii\crsall> rccoi-'iii/cd 
TLSOl . license (n / tc.iohcrs. hollk-r NS or 
NNS. wtuild: 

I. ensure high iju<ilil\ inihc [I SO! [moIcs 
sion. NS teachers wiihoui iiainniL' and 
tramcd NNS teachers vutliout the rcijinred 
langUiige protiLimc) \mujI(I he cvcludcd 



from the profession— at least from the bet- 
ter mstitutions and language schools; 

2. safeguard thejobsof NNS nv// teachers. If 
empKners undorstoiKi that a NNS real 
teacher had e\actl> the same professional 
qualifications as his or her NS counterpart. 
ihe\ would be more willing to recruit NNS 
teachers, especially if it cost less, (In Hong 
Kong, for example, although local NNS 
and expatriate NS teachers may be on the 
same salar> scale. NS teachers are usujIIn 
entitled to fringe benefits such as a housing 
allow ance and :nrfare ): 

,v enlianee the nioride of llic language learn 
CIS. As Julian t;!dge ( M>SS) suggests, "the 
best model lor the students is not a lor- 
eigner speaking his or her nali\c laiigUiige 
but the I local I tcjcher el fecti\el\ commu- 
nicating in a foreign hiiigUiige" (p. If 
the Icirners realized that then local teacher, 
someone \vnli \\Iumii thc> siiiircd a com- 
nuMi liinguage background, had achie\cd a 
langUiige proliciencv sulficieni and appro 
prui*e lor a ITSOL license, lhc> uould be 
more confident of their oun success m 
learning the huiguage: 

4. bo(tsi the nu>r,ile ot the kniguagc teachers 
themseb es. At present, there is no niteriia- 
tionjlly rec<\i:m/ed orgam/alion tooverscc 
and accredit the linguistic pioficiciic> ol 
NNS teachers. In an\ matter ol dis[Hilc 
relating to tlie language, n;ili\e speakers 
become the sole auth(Mit\ and e>\erruie 
NNSteachcTs. Thisisparticularl) trucuith 
language questions lo uhicli no clear an- 
swer can be louiid m standard reterencc 
grammar books. An iiilernalioiial I I'SOL 
orgiini/ation \'vould |mo\ idi* official accivdi - 
latioii to NNS /r<// icaciieiN and gi\e their 
c(>nlideiice and morale a hig boost. 

( '/ 'f}( lt(\hin 

Perhaps no one will dis[>utc the lact lhal 
Lnghsh is. and will contiiujc to be. the woi Id's 
mosi ini[iortant lingua franca. In oitler lo 
furlhcf enhance tins iiUernational lole. we w ill 
ha\c lo rel\ not onl\ (^n <i haiullul of NS 
teachers, but also, and mcwe iniporlanll) . on 
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NNS teachers who consiiiuie a majority in the 
TESOL profession. Instead of treating NNS 
teachers as second best, as is now the case, we 
should acknowledge their contribution and 
recognize their professional status. 

To sum up, I strongly support Clayton *s 
idea of establishing a universally accepted 
TESOL license for all qualified teachers. If it 
is the goal of international TESOL to become 
a recognized and respected profession, it should 
not be monopolized by any one group, but 
should be made accessible toalK native speak- 
ers and nonnaiive speakers, as long as they 
pi^ssess the necessary qualifications, 

Man-sr] Yah 

Li'( iuref\ English Department 
Chinese L^nt\ ersif\ of Hcm^ K(m\i 
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English language leaching methods and tecii- 
niques have been shifting, intemaiionally , from 
a traditional appro;»ch to a communicative ap- 
proach. But is this really happening in Japa- 
nese English classes? 

I would like to start my discussion by citing 
three stories which represent different facets of 
Japanese English language use. Then. I would 
like to lcx)k at the historical background of 
English language teaching in Japan and ex- 
plore the reasons why communicative con pe- 
tence has been underemphasizcd. Finally, I 
would like to present some suggestions for 
Japanese teachers of Hnulish. 

Three Stories 

huen ultural haskethall 

The first story is from a talk with a young 
American AET (Assistant English Teacher) in 
Kanagaw a Prefecture who is cra/y ab(>ut play- 
ing basketball. Luckily for him, he was given 
the chance to be a member of a community 
basketball club. The morning after his first 
meeting with the club, he came into my office 
with less energy than usual. According to him, 
what he had experienced was quite different 
than what he had expected. He had thought 
that the club members would play basketball 
games, and that was what he had really wanted 
to do. But what they had actually done was 
mostly drills — passmg balls, runnmg shots, 
etc. He commented that there must be differ 
enccs. even in basketball, between countries. 

His remarks interested me. After several 
weeks. 1 realized that the way ol pracucing he 
described was not an idiosyncrasy of his club, 
but IS often the case in Japan. When I met a PE 
teacher and he tc^ld me something about train- 
ing players, the AET s words — "If we had 
played games, the get together would have 



been much more fun" — came to my mind, 

Aren^t our English students similarly dis- 
appointed because they too do isolated drills 
and practice without ever playing the i^al game? 
The follow ing statistics give some idea about 
what is often done in classrcxjms. 

Table 1 , below, and Table 2, top of page 
1 40, arc based on a questionnaire answered by 
250 junior high schmil teachers in Kanagawa 
Prefecture about their usual English classes in 
19S8(Kiyota& Aiga. 1989). 

Table 1 shows the time alliKation of vari- 
ous activites in a typical 50rminute class pe- 
ricKl. As the table shows, presentation of new 
words and grammar points and comprehen- 
sion of the text (reading and translation) oc- 
cupy almost half of the lesson period. We can 
infer that these elements arc emphasized for 
the purpose of helpmg students comprehend 
the linguistic features of the day's text. Only 
one fifth of the lesson period, however, is spent 
on practicing. 

TAm i: I 

Average Time AikKatiiMi !m a ^) Minute Lesson 



PicscnuiiuMi 
(\>MM>!iii.jtM>n 




...J 
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TABLE 2 

Frequency of Aciiviiies: Always ■ Often □ Sometimes ■ Rarely □ 



Pronunciation Drill 
Reading Aloud 
Oral Practice 
Expressing Ideas 
Discussion 




Table 2 shows that pronunciation drills and 
reading aloud arc most frequently performed, 
whereas expressing ideas or participating in 
discussions happens far less often, 

Tlirough Tables 1 and 2, we can see that 
most of the average lesson period is sj)ent on 
mechanical drills and on the teachcr'scxplana- 
tions, rather than on communicative activities. 
Based on these data, wc may say that there is 
some similarity between the AET's basketball 
experience and the current system of learning 
English in Japan. Both arc skills which arc 
practiced tr.ore than played. 

Fear ofmukin;^ errors 

The second illustration is taken from a lec- 
ture by a Japanese professor ; ^ linguistics, 
Nobuyuki Honna (1989). at a seminar for sen- 
ior high school English teachers at the Ka- 
nagawa Prefectural Education Center. In his 
lecture "Language and Culture/' Honna re- 
ferred to a Japanese attitude towards speaking 
foreign languages. One of his examples was 
about some Japanese businessmen's v ives 
living in \hn United Stales who hesitated to 
speak English and avoided being involved in 
the community. When Honna asked these 
women why they hesitated to use F:nglish. ihcy 
replied that their command of the language 
was not good enough. 

Unfortunately, this attitmlc is quite com- 
mon. Feeling insecure because ol inaccuracy 
and poor fluency, many Japanese hesitate to 



use English or to get involved in cross-cultural 
communication. Their fear of making mis- 
takes works as an affective filter, debilitating 
their confidence in communicating through 
English. 

Honna noted that it is a Japanese tendency 
to appreciate an output which is as close as 
p(^ssible to the model presented in the process 
of learning. That is. an output which is iden- 
tical to the presented model is most valued. 
Thus, Japanese language learners are apt to 
worry about mistakes and poor fluency when 
far away from their intended goal. 

The third example can be contrasted with 
the above two episodes. In a study by the 
Institute for Research in Language Teaching 
(I9KS), Japanese teachers of English (JTEs) 
were asked if there were any differences be- 
tween students before and after the JTE started 
team leaching with nalive-speaking assistant 
English teachers (AETs) from the Japan Ex- 
change and Teaching JET) program. The 
JTEs observed many favorable reactions in 
their students: Students hesitated less in usmg 
English with native speakers, students' nuui- 
vation to learn English increased: students 
looked forward to the next team taught class; 
stud ;nts' interest in learning English increased; 
and students reacted more enthusiastically m 
English classes. 

According to studenis' reactions, the pro- 
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gram lo inlrotiuLC iiaiiw-sncakuig AH'l s inio 
Japanese l:nglisli elasses has been receixed 
favorably, pros uluit: an inereaseJ nuinbei ol 
siudenis \v iih real opporluniiies lo use f-jiglish 
as a means ol communieaiion. 

To ihe question ol wiieilier JTf N uere sal- 
islied wiih learn leaehini!. Iiovve^er. answers 
\aried. Aboiil MVi of ihe jumor liiuh sehool 
JTHs and .U'; ol ihe senior high seliool jTf:s 
answered ihailhev were saiisTied. f^uihallilie 
junior higli sehool JTRs and more ilian hall die 
senior high sehool JT[is had reser\ aiions about 
leam leaehmg. saving dial ilie\ v\ere noi sure 
hi>w lo leam leaeh elTeeii\el\ ihviiiuie lt)r 
Researeh tn I.anguage Teaehing. h)SX, p. 27), 

In h/S7, wlien ihis researeli uas done, the 
Jl-J program uas onls orie >ear old, anil die 
phrase "leam leaehmg" \k as unlaiiiiliarioman> 
leaehers. Hui duriiig diese pasi ihree \ears. a 
eonsiderable number ol seminars, leeiures,an(i 
publieaiiofis abou» leam leaeliing have been 
ollered: ioda\ leam leaehmg is a mueh-ite- 
baled lopie. I he iiuniber ol ieaehers ulio have 
leam laughl at leasi oriee has draiiialieallv 
inereased. I believe, dierelnre. dial the liKii 
lule for Researeh in l,aiiguage I'eaefiim' re- 
sulis lisied above would diller il leaehers vv ere 
i|uesiioned lodav 

One (|uesii()n m a l^)S^^ survev i^v die Ka- 
nagav a tNeleelural F"duLaHon ( enler ( K iv oia 
(S: Aiga. I^^XIi reveals diis iik reasinijlv poM- 
live aiiiiude I wo huiulred seriH)r hiuh seliool 
leaehers were asked whellier die inirodiielion 
ol Af:'Is mio (he elassroom was an elleelive 
means ol improvmij siudeni la[)euai:e skilN, 
\mei\ ivneni resjionded dial Al- Ts fielpeil 
siudeiiis iDijvove Iisiemiii: eomprelu'iision 
skdis: S()S responded llial AI' I s [iel|)ed sUi- 
denis improve speaking skills. S I ^ r rev|^oiiUed 
dial Al'.Is helped suidenls improve readmit 
skilK: and r responded lliai Mils fielp.ed 
siuilenls improve urniiiu skills (p. 2 Si. These 
Iieures slu)u lluil le.iJieis hnkiv dn leL'ard 
team (eaehmi' as elleeiive 

Tile hrsi two siories lefnesent a iih Me iiadi 
lional anii tvpu al .i|>p[{».K li lt» I .m:lish ediK ,i 
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lion ifi .lapati: l^raetiee makes perleci. in the 
lirst evample. emphasis is put on the impor* 
tanee of praetiee: m the seeotid example, value 
IS pul on iIk result of praetiee. I he third ex- 
ample, in eotitrast. represents die euriinii ap- 
proaeh. More imaginative andeominunieative 
ioreigti latiguage teaehing niediod(>log\ is 
graduallv being made available to students. 

It is elear that something is ehanging in 
Japanese Finglish elasses. Hul why. in spue of 
the long-term eritieisni of tlie Japanese weak- 
ness in Hnglish language listening and speak- 
ing skills, has this ehange been so long in 
eoming? In order to explore this. I would like 
It) iMiet'lv diseuss die liistorv ol laiglish lan- 
guage teaehing m Japan. 

Historical B;iik^n»uiid 

W'lien we traee the hisiorv ol Japanese 
^■|ll^lis[l language leaehmg torthe last 70vears, 
we lind some eoiispieuous lorerunners v\lio 
made great eoniributioiis to Japanese linglish 
edueatioii bv devising teaehing materials, 
trotlueing methods and approaelies. and aid'ng 
Japanese students !o learn Htiglisli elTeeiivelv . 
W lien we studv these eiUlv leaeliers. v\ereali/e 
ihai wliat die> advoeaied was not teaehing 
l'aii:lisli torthe putpose ol reading or wrilint:. 
but teaeiimg fjiglisf) lor the purpose ol eom- 
iiuinieaMv e eompeletiee. 

\\.\\. I\ilnier was iiiviieti lo Japan from 
l .oiuloii I niversitv us linguisiie advisoi to the 
Ja|>anese Mmis||-\ ol luluealion and was ap- 
pcMiiied die lirst direeior ol die Institute lor 
Researeh ni I nglish leaeliing (toikiv 's liisli- 
lute lor Research in l.ani^uage Teaching). 
I\ihn<M- slaved m Japan troni 1M22 lo I ^^U) and 
was respiuisibie lor inlrodiiemg the Oral 
\leliio(! arouiul the eouiilrv . Palmer deserihed 
three steps m language learnmL': I i reeeiv nij: 
knowledge: 1) lixmi: knowledge in ihe mein- 
orv hv repeiilion; aiul ^lusiuij die know ledi!e 
111 leal praetiee. Hes.iid ihai leaehers can teaeh 
ihe lirsi two steps in ihe elassroom and die third 
step w til [>e done in reid lile ( llo. I^>K2 I. 

( .('. I ries, v\ ho vcas a proless<H al the 
I mversitv ol Miehii^'an. uas inv iie<l lo e(nne lo 
Ja[\iii 111 MfSh as a niemherol Ihe Spec lalisls' 
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Contcrenco on Riiizlisli Icachiiii: iii Japan. 
FTioN* visii lo Japan ushered in a new phase in 
KnglishelasseN in Japanese junior high sehools 
under the name of ilie I rics* MeihoJ or ihe 
Oral Approaeh. Fries ( h)77) elarilied ihe iioal 
of the Oral Approaeh as "ilie abilii\ lo use ilie 
languaue** (p. ^) and talked aboui the inipor- 
lanee of earetuli> designed oral e\eiviNes. He 
also suggested three steps in language ieanv 
ing praeliee: 1 ) niinuerv -inemori/aiion of the 
teaeher's prompt; 2) praeliee ehoosuig the 
proper struelure; atul ,^ lauioniaiic uneonsi.:ious 
Use of the appropriate sirueture due- i*^r7) 
We ean see that both F\ihrier and i ries [>ut 
their pnmar\ enipiiasis on leaeinng language 
oralis . Aeeoi chng to lio ( l^)SSi. both I'ahner 
and lYies eik'i>uraged aeeurate pn>nuiieiation 
and graniniar in spoken language, \shile at the 
same time stressing tluenev . Both Palmer and 
Fries elaimed that these pn>eedures helped 
also to develop reading and v^rilmg skilN. 

Sinee the late l^>>(K, f ries* Oral Approaeh 
has beei>me \\ ideiN kno\Mi m Japan, But gratl- 
uallv. meehamcal drills, sueh as subsinuiuHi 
drills and p<ittern [Maeitees, \v.ere separated out 
as if the\ .ilone \verc the aim ot tea<.liit>g 
Faiglisci FniortunaleiN . tins let I the holistie 
intentions ol Palmer and I ries behind. 

In the earls I ^H^Os. ( ^honisk\ s iraiistonna 
ti()nal grammai uas [Moughl to Japan. Fi the 
second halt o! the IM<>(K. studies were pub 
lished uhieh <tllenipted lo inipro\e si^tu^ol 
Fnglish lessons tiirough tlie <»pplieanoii ol ihe 
theories ol iranstormaiionai grammar < see. tor 
example, ()sa\^a. PH>7) in [\irt. the mirodue 
tionot lrans|(M"inalional granmiar inliMhe lass 
room uas a ^.riiiLal iv<ie(u>n lo the Oral \p 
proaeh which iiad. h\ then, degenerated into 
siinple pattern [>iav.lKe. t e\ er, nansn>nna' 
lional gr.tnimar had little impact 

In 1^>M. \V.\1. Ki\ers" ///,■ w 
ijnii fhi' f tucr^n I .,in[:nij-j^ I i u< hcf warned ol 
the daiiijci ot o\ t'leinphasi'- on nk\h.ini^.al 
drills m ttie audiohngiiai iiv/lhod. In 1^^(>S, 
Rivers' I ((h iun\^ hn i'l'^fi I iUi'jjiii^^i Skill \\\a\ 
publis[ieii and suggested idea-* and ii]!Lr»K (i\ > 
activities u> le.id vujdrnls !o ilic -lag*.- r>l rc.ii 
eomnuim«.atiofi. In l^^'J. t^.a^ hiri- /■ i-^'n 



lAjni:uj[ir Skills was translated into Japanese 
as (;jtk(>ki^iin SliNUtoku Skill: .Sn//o O.s/nr- 
kaij, Mt>we\er. Rivers" ideas, like those ot 
transl'ormaiional grammar, did not eatih on. 

In the i ^^70s. v arious metlunis. such as The 
Silent Wa\ andC ounseling (.earning. appeared 
and ciealed mielleciua! interest. However, 
these metliods were not used extendi vel> m 
Japanese Faiglish language classrooms. 

In the 1 ^)H()s. the Notional S\ llabiisand llie 
(\>mnuinicative .Approach becatne known 
vmdelv in Japan. Wilkiiis' Snfiitnul S\ll(JhNscs 
{ IM7h) and Johnson and M^^rrow \ ( \>mf}}uni- 
liJln-n if\ fhi' C'lu\srnoffi ( P)S ) i were both 
iran-laied into Japanese m l'^>S4; iIka are 
\tiiioniil S\llahiis and (^nnimnnu iiim' .\/>- 
pifhu h f(> /'./C'' K\(foiku, respectively S.l). 
Krashen came lo Japan in the earlv I MXOs. and 
/ /u^M Dulav .Burt. A: Kraslien. P>S2 i 

was translated into Japanese as Dji \i (un<jif 
fit' ShHiitnkN (1^^S4), In IVSh. Krashen and 
lerrell's Ihe \aiuriil \/>/>;>^(/(// M^^S.^) was 
translated niio Japanese as Sumul A^pnuJi h 

In looking at ihe hisiorv ot Fnglish Ian 
i:uai:e teaching m .lapan ov er tlie last 70 \ ears, 
we see a large gap between theorv and practice 
The original aim ot teaching F.nglish in Japan 
was not mere translation or ineeliatueal drills, 
but was to leach siudeiits to integrate ihc lour 
skills. [Hiuing priorilN on lisu-ning and speak 
ine. I(>r coniiminicalive [nirp'oscs. Itathing 
I iieiish a^ a means ot eomnunncalion is noi a 
nevv idea m Ja[\in at all. 

I ho Kcct nt PiiM 

Win liave the innnuiriK al:v e aspects ot 
speaking and listening been less rntphasi/ed in 
Japanese F.ngiisiu iasses ■ Iiisie idol dev5.'ioj»- 
in;j into nunc meamiiglul and coinniuiiicaiiv l- 
pra<.tKe. vOu were onlv the meclKuneal jiarK 
<)! itnlls and vjiainmar tianslaiion retained lor 
(u lassiooin adiv ilies F. \pl(M ing reaNoiis, I v e 
derived insi<:his tfoni iwo viewpomN: iiMde 
the cl.i'^siooin and ouNide lt)c la^srooui. 

( )ne rea\(tn llu- pe r \ a t^'iK'^^ <W me 
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chanical drills is the impression (he t)Utcc)nic 
makes: ihai is. well conirollcd. rigorous ornl 
practice by leachers with quick, loud. chi>ral 
response by students giv es general t>bserv ers a 
positive impression of a lesson. A second 
reason is the theory ihai learning is attained 
through habii tomnaiion alter repealed role 
meniori/ation. I nlortunaiely. sti lents' fa- 
tigue and boredom are not taken into consid- 
eration. Thirdlv. grammar translation and 
mechanical drills create the least dif ficulty lor 
leachers w iih large cUisses 

( hit side f/u i Uj.wr/xtri 

In the recent pa^Nt, linglish language use 
(^uisidc the classroom vvas quite rare iov the 
vast majority ot students, t^nglish was noth- 
ing but a scfiool subject. Richards ( de- 
scribes Japati as one o! my F:Fl, countries 
where F^iglish is an iniponant school subject 
neccssar) lor passing an entrance examina- 
tion. This is probably the biggest reason \kU\ 
leaching English as a mean^ot coninujniLatii>n 
has been less cniphasi/ctl in Japan; The com- 
mumcaiion strategies of listening and speak- 
ing are tar less needed than \v riting and readirig 
skills, which ;jrc necessar\ to ans\Aer the test 
questions 

However, as Richards ih^S>i notes, the 
role ol hnghsh ui a t ountrx where f:nglisli is 
not an olticial language ma> still be signili- 
cant. loda). the luncdon ol English in Japa 
nese soc;ei\ is changing in accordance with 
JapiUiese econoniic growth, and produclue, 
communicative linghsh language skills are 
needed more than ever. I he tollowmg statis- 
tics shov\ the dramatic changes m Japan's 
cross-cultural eomniunK ation w iih oihercoun- 

ll ICS. 

1 . The number ot Japanese cm /ens w ho made 
trips abmad in 1^>SS was X.4 ^(),(H)ll I his 
was |/>(M).()()() pe(>[>lc rnore than in 1^>S7 
i \thon Jyi)oh(n) Kvooiku Kenkv uukaK 
1 WO. p. A). 

2. rile number ot sehooK taking trips abroad 
IS alst) increasing, Ace<'rdii)g toa Mir\ev bs 
the Japanese Min!str\ ol luiueation. I!iiS 
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schools (50.7?.S students) made a schwl 
trip abroad in 1M88. while only EM schools 
(2S/W() students i made a similar irip in 
I^S6 {\aij^ai K\<x>iku. 198^. p. 2), 
V itilemational exchanges between schools 
are also increasing. In I9SS, 4()4 schools 
had an om^t . >s sister or brother school. 
This figure was up from .^25 schools in 
IMX6 (\(y/;>(// Kvinnkn. p. 2). 

4, The number of students w ho go t)verseas to 
study either long temi i>« short tenn is also 
increasing. In \^m. 4. 283 high schwl 
students went abroad U) stud> for three 
months or longer. In 1986. only 3.1 fv'^ stu- 
dents studied abroad for a similar amouni 
of time K\(K)ikH. 19X9 p. 3), 

The Near Future 

More and more Japanese pc(^plc are inter- 
ested iti learning linglisii, 1 hey want to gain 
not onl\ linguistic knowledge hut also com- 
municatiNC skills. l o meet the demands of 
societx. the Mimstrv of fulucation has rcMsed 
the Course of Studv to be implemented m 
l^)V>4. The new C\)urse()fStud\ lorl pperSec 
omlary Schools incluiles new subjects calletl 
Oral C\)mmunication A. Oral C'ommunicaiion 
H. and Oral ( omtnumcation (\ in addition to 
the subiccts English i. faiglish IL Reading, and 
W'rilmg. The new subjects will help todev clop 
students* communicative c(>!npetence and als() 
help t(» encourage positi\e attitudes toward 
communicating in baiglish. 

I hrougfi the Japan l-Achange and l eaching 
( Jl! I I progran). w hich started in M^87 ir^ coop- 
eration With the Mimstr> ot f oreign Atlairs, 
the \iimstr> ot lulucation. and the Mmisirx ol 
Home Atlairs. the number ot assistant loreign 
language leactiers in Japan h.'.s increased siead- 
ii> andrapidl>. In I9S7. ihere uere 8 1 3 assis- 
lant English teachers < Al- f's) iron) the Emied 
Slates. Britain. Austraha, and New Zealand 
teaclnng in Jap; nese schools. !n P>SIS. there 
were i . ^84 AE Is. inciudinL' leacfiers trom 
( iinada and Ireland. In E^K*). the number ol 
assistant tt^reign language leaclu^rs was 1 .894 
and iiK ludeil. tor the i UM time, assistant f rencti 
and ( lernian teaciiers. 
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The JF":T prDiirani has pro\ idcd opportuni- 
lics for all participants \o bccou\c involved in 
eri)ss-eultural eoniinurncaiu^n and Hnglish 
laniiuaiic use. Sludenls are gi\ en iheehanee lo 
use Knglish in more realislie. eonirnuiiieali\ e 
siiuaiions. AHl s nuisi v^ovk \\\\h the Japanese 
teachers ol Fnglish (JTF;s). sonieimies taeifig 
diHieullics in eross-eulliiral issues or eomniu- 
nieation. JTIa are ohhiictl lo revievv vvhaiwas 
beint: done in the classroom and to consider 
how i(> team teach \vilh the AH'I . I cachers 
need lobe sensiti\e and ncxibic as thc\ reeval- 
uate their teachinii matenaN and meihodoloiiN 
in order to make lanLUia^^e classes ninre crea- 
tive and meanmgtnl. 

A continued comniilnieni to the JI: 1 uro- 
gram will help all pariiLipanis achievL- these 
cross-cultural ami lani^uaL'c acquisition i:oals. 

(Conclusion 

hi the last part ol ihis arliclc. I led it \^ 
important lo emphasi/e ihe rveitcmeni ol 
workinti in the midst ot this new tivnd. I lu^pe 
this trend %M I lal low teachers ;i>e\chani:c ideas, 
share e\periences. explore ways to make 
inipro\enients m then teachini:. and use con 
siructive criticism li'om others in onler to 
develop iheniscKcs lor t!ie beneru ol iheir 
students. With this m nnnd. I would like to 
make some suiiiiesiioiis. 

hirst, we must rec(^L'm/e the iinpi^nance ol 
making Mhser\ ations about what is happenuiL: 
in the Llassr<n>m in onler to expliMC other 
possibilities or v ariations, I his ma\ not siujiuI 
dilticult. but onee \^e start to express \^ liai \^e 
are cloini: oi ilut. we ma> ihseoxer that our 
peers* uiulersiandini: ol the suuation is not I lie 
same as ours. It is Lidlieult t(> deepen mir 
UMtlei sliindmL! alH)iil uihei penpiL-'s iessr)nv 
onl\ ihrou^iih heaiiiiii about them. We ate 
likeK to interpret vshat wc hear bitsed on mir 
prev ious experienees 

l.ortie, quotcLl m I an^elnu ( 1 ^^NS ), [Pointed 
{n\\ thai teachers otien do not ha\ e a lantJuaLie 
lo use in discuss) Hi: then aeliv Hil s. noiine the 
absence ot a Lommon teLhnieai voeabular\ 
limits the abililx to anal \ /eas \«vcll aN tiie aeuit x 
ot tlw observation tlial leaiher^ inaki * i\y 



1201. I thmk It IS extremely important to liiul 
a common technical language lo describe what 
we observe or do. so that we can share ideas, 
promote undersiandmj!, and explore ways to 
improve our leaching methods. As a f irst step, 
I think w e tieed to describe our leachini: or ob- 
servations specif icallv .aceuratelv .andelearly. 

Second, we need lo work to achieve a High 
Svnergv [\lfeei in teaching. I'his mean > that 
llie two plus two of Our leaching should equal 
live c>r more than five. If we slick to the 
iradinonal way ol teaching, the results of the 
IcssiMi will be a iiialhemaiical sum oi less. Rut 
it we start to review teaehuig. searching lor 
communicative methods, paving more atten- 
tion to interaction between the teacher and the 
students and among the students themselves. 
ciCiUing siuialions wlueh lead U> real ct)niknu- 
nicaiive situations, the outcome o\ learnm^: 
vvill be more benef icial lor eaeh learner. 

'rhirtl. we need to share ideas and experi- 
enees in (wder to explore the wax s oi teaching 
l aiglish as a loreign language in JapiUi, getting 
awav Ironi the idea that Japanese laiglish 
CLlucation is unique. What kinds oi pmblems 
are w ailing for us What kinds of changes will 
happen lo students' l:nglish proliciencv when 
the emphasis in leaehing is shifted ti^ coninui- 
niealion skills \ Un\ ean teachers mlegraic the 
lour skills m leaching.' ( an students develop 
their eomnuinicalive abilitv and maintain (^r 
L'lihanee their v oeabulai v and grammar know I 
eilgc at tlv same lime ' How CiUi leaching ma- 
tL-nals and texts ino\e l>e\ond meehanieal 
drills to meamngtui aetivitiL-s and Lle\ch>p a 
positive altituile iii students,* W hat kinds ol 
conf igurailotis and procedures vs iil generate a 
High Svnergy bdleei. increasing students' in 
leu'si and luol i\ ation Mow and under vviiai 
cond It ions ean the JM : and the Al /I team teaeh 
sueccssiullv , drawing upon ami respecting eaeh 
cithers s[k\ lalities to generate ii High Sv nergv 
I'llect/ \\ Is vei> dillicull to answer 
LjUesDoiis \Mih(>tii expUwing our meUioiK o( 
leai hing ami VMthoui sharing ideas andex(xri- 
enees wiiti people vvhn have dilleieni back 
grt)unds 111 teat hing or learning. 

I inallv. I believe thiU these questmns uin 
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be answered and these problems can be solved 
only through greal teacher llexibihts , dedJca- 
lion, and respect tor a \ aricty r\ perspectives. 
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Reading comprehension has traditionally been 
conceptualized as a skill in which the reac'w'r 
passively takes in what the writer has written. 
However, over the past several years, research- 
ers and theorists have come to recognize that 
this so-called passive skill docs indeed require 
active participation. The interaction between 
the reader *s own knowledge and the text re- 
sults in comprehension. Beginning with such 
theorists as Gcxxlman ( 1 967 ) and Smith ( 1 97 1 ), 
there has been a trend toward considering the 
contributions ot the reader in the interpretation 
of text. This movement includes theorists not 
only in psycholinguistics, but also in philoso- 
phy, psychology, communication, and literary 
criticism. Schema theory is a theory developed 
to help explain how readers make use ot their 
own knowledge in interaction with the text to 
arrive at comprehension, 

In this paper. I will iook at the process of 
reading, at schema theory in general, and at 
textual schemata in particular. I will discuss 
the effect that textual schemata have on reading, 
specifically the reading of nonnative English 
speakers. I will conclude with suggestions for 
the second or foreign language classroom. 

Reading: Two Conceptuali/ations 

Traditional conceptuali/.alions of reading 
depict it as a unidircclionaK passive process. 
Mixlels such as those proposed by Gough 
(1972) and LaBerge and Samuels (19"^ I) arc 
typical ot this viewpoint. According to these 
models, reading is an additive pr<Kess in which 
the reader puts symbi^Is together into morpho- 
logical clusters, morphological clusters into 
words, words into phrases, phrases into sen- 
tences, and sentences into overall meaning. 
Phis conccpluali/ation treats reading as a hnt^ 
lont-iif} pr(H ess, because the reader begins 
w ith the lowest level, symbols, and works up to 
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higher levels. These models reflect traditional 
attitudes toward reading. 

However, studies of the reading process 
have produced results that cannot be explained 
in terms of a unidirectional mcxiel. These stud- 
ies (see Reicher, 1969; Kolers, 1970: Weber, 
1970; Meyer & Schvaneveldt, 1971: Brans- 
ford & Johnson, 1973; Schank, 1973; Nash- 
Weber, 1975; Stevens & Rumelhart, 1975; 
Rtimelhart, 1982, for studies; see Rumelhart, 
19X2; Kitao. 1989, for detailed discussions of 
these studies) indicate that recognition of words 
influences recognition of the symbols that make 
them up and is influenced by a knowledge of 
the syntactic and semantic context. 

All of these studies show that lower-level 
processes— the identit icalion of words and let- 
ters^arc influenced by intermediate and high- 
er-level pHKCsscs — sentence comprehension 
and knowledge about the context. A concep- 
tualization of reading must take into account 
these indications that there is an interaction 
between higher and lower levels, As Thomas 
(1980) stated, "What readers gain tYom a text, 
then, is only part of comprehension. Readers 
also integrate this information with ihe exist- 
ing know ledge in their heads'' (p, 34), 

InteViU tive pr(n esstn\i m reiulin\^ 

Goodman (1967, 1970) helped stimulate 
interest in reading as an interaction among 
levels of pKK'cssing rather than a bottonviip 
process. Cioodman proposed a view of reading 
as a process in which the reader makes use of 
higher level knowledge in order to comprc- 
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hcnd lowcr-lcvol siruclureN. He characterized 
reading as a "psyeholinguislic guessing game" 
in which the readernuikes piedictioiisaiul then 
samples input u> contirni or disconl"ir?Ti the 
predictions and to serve as a basis tor further 
picdiclions. Cioodnian bcheved that vshal 
happens "behind the eye" is as important as the 
text rtselt. (ioodman i'ocused on how the 
reader used syntactic and senianiic knou ledge 
in the process ot reading. VU)re recently, re- 
searchers have expanded this locus lo include 
ways that both background knowlciige and 
know ledge ot discourse and rhetorical patterns 
are used in comprehension. 

Smith ( U>K2) has also supporteii lliis inter- 
actional conceptuah/alion ol rcatiing. He 
emphasized the role ol" wtuu he relerred to as 
ni>m i\inil inlorniiiii(>n intorniation that is not 
on the printed page, including background 
kn(>w ledge and rhetorical knowleoge. Sniilh 
believed that the n>le ol nonvisnal inlormation 
was lo reduce alternati\ es in reading in order to 
allow the reader to make more accurate [>redic 
tions about the lexl. Since reading is a [Mocess 
o\ predicting, sampling, and revising, then the 
better use readers make ot aonvisual inlorma- 
tion. the more accurate their predictions will 
be. and the more accurate then" predictions are. 
the m(>re elTicient liie rcailers vmII be, 

Schema J heory 

Schemata are delincd as higliU oigiiiiizcti. 
generic knowlcdL'e structures witli sl()f\ or 
plui I'holdi'f \ tor each component (Anderson. 
Reynolds. Schalleit. & (ioetz. P>77: den I \1 
A: van Ooslendorp. 1*^M()). "I wohroad t\[iesor 
scliemata are (/>//^<'/?/ m hunata and tcxtiuil 
sihcnuita. Conieni scliemata contain ^^cneral 
orspccilic inlormation on a jji\ciilopic. ! exlual 
schemata, w ith wliicli dus paper is conccrnetl. 
contain intormalion about siandiUd rhetorical 
pattern'- into which texts are oiTanized. In 
additioi) lo inlormation atnuit ctnislrainis on 
what can lill a slot, scliemala include :lclault 
vaiues lor eacli slot. i hcreUMv. il no inlor 
mation is available to till a sUu. tlie reatler tills 
the slot v^itli a \ alue that he/she knov^s in he 
t\pical in thai sloi. S».hciiiala arc lucraichi- 



cally organized from the most importanl lo the 
leasi important inlormation (Anderson, I97K). 

Know ledge ol textual schemata helps read- 
ers make more accurate predictions and there- 
lore read more elTiciently. In addition to 
making more accurate predictions, kiu^wing 
about rhet(^rical patterns allows readers lo 
concentrate on content once the pattern is rec- 
ognized and also helps readers distinguish the 
relative importance ol pieces ot information. 

Rhani ti ill piiJtcrns 

Textual schemata rnighi be compared to a 
general outline ol the l\pe ol inlormation thai 
would be cxpec'ed m a gi\en t\pe ol textual 
organization. For example, iii a siniple per- 
sonal opini(Mi text, the title of the outline would 
be the siatement ot ihe o[iinion ilscll. Ihc 
Roman numerals vvouUI represent iiulividual 
reasons that support the opinion, and capital 
letters. Arabic numerals, etc. would represent 
elaboratic'is ^)n the rctisons. "1 he outline might 
look like ine one in Figure I . bclov\ : 

I K.i Kt ! 

OtiiliiK- ot soiial ( )pinhMi le\t 

( )pini(>n 

I. Ki.\isun ^\ 

A c\pl,in<it)(»n. ekibDrdlion. delaiK. t.-lc 
IV evpLiiiaiiDn. elahoraiiun. tieiaiU. cie. 

II Rcasnn n2 

\ explanatii'Mi. eliif^^i »r:itioii. JctiHls. i U 
H. explaiialk)!). clahoralioii. vIetaiN. ek. 

Ot course, a \ariet\ ot rhetorical pallcrns 
may be neslcii within one text, f or example, m 
a WW with a prt>hlem/solut)oii organization, 
the vvriter ma\ coin[iare iiiul contrast tw(^ or 
more ot die s(»lutions, or express an opinion on 
w hicli solution is best. 

There are maii\ t\ pes ol ex[>(^sitor\ rheton - 
Ciil organizalion. Below is ,\ list ot 12 ina|or 
t\ pes. These can be tound in both paraizraplis 
and lont'cr texts. 

I. Description, desuihes pliv^u'al appe*u 
am e or characteristic s ol sonietlniii:. 
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1 Narralivc: tells a stor\ . 
.V DireciicMis: gives iiisirue lions on lun^ to 
do Nonicthmg. 

4. Personal opinion; slates an opinion anil 
reasons \o sup|H>n ii. 

5< lllustralion: makes a uenerali/alion and 

supports il eilher w illi an aneedole or w ilh 

taels. daia. eie. 
(y Classinealion: dj\]des people, plaees. 

ideas. ek\ inu> eaieeiwies. 
7. AnaKsis: di\ ules one larize ilnng up inio 

smaller parts. 

5. Causation: nitroduees a eause and tli^- 
eusses etteets. or nitroduees an erteet and 
diseusses eauses. 

Conip^irison: diseusses sinnlanties and 
ditferenees heiueen two ohjeets. uleas. 
people, ele. 

10. i^rohleni/solulion; presents a prohie'n aiul 
tiiseiisses one oi more st>lutions. 

11. AlleiiiwA: evplains trutlis ahoul hunian 
eiMiduel or aelions throui!h s\inho!s. 

12. ( olleetion ot desenptions: shows jjou 
idetis or e\enis are related, im ItMins a 
tzroup on ilie hasi^ ot ^mne eoninionahi\ 

Me>er dm\ Kiee ( M^Sji pro|io^ett a model 
ot Ikus reiiders use leM ^Iiuclure, Skilied 
reatlers approaeh a teM u iih know ledue ol the 
eniueniKUial oriiani/ahon ot texts. The) note 
cues HI the lille and mtroduelioi. thai iiulieate 
the pattern that the u titer piaiN lo use 1 he\ 
also search tor an ors:ani/atiiMial iriUnevwwk 
(hat Ills the leM lhal lhe> iire readme:: thai is, 
ihe\ w atch tor paiicrns th<n lie the proposiiu>ns 
in!hele\l h>i:eiher. \ Uc\ jKo walcli l(w ivpieal 
\oeabular\ relak i in a speeit ic patler!i W hen 
die\ iilenlit) (he rhetorical patlern, the\ inlei 
prel new mtonnaluMi trom the te\i in liLiht 
h(Uh the ori:ani/atioii the> aie e\pe;.l!m^ and 
their kriow ledpe ot (he eonlenl are;i. In .i lout^. 
text, skilled reaJers are abK- to make use ot the 
hterarehieal naiure ot leMua! s».henKna to 
ericode tile ihonI importanl intorniation trom 
the le\l. rinis. textual seheinala allow readers 
botli to niaki- predictions ahoiil (lie eonieiil ol 
itie texl and to make deeisunis al^oul ilie nu^vt 
itn[>nrtatil pn>[^os!iions m the lexl 
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f-orexaiiiple.aeccnduieivi Mexer and RieeVs 
model, ifa skilled readeris readinu a lexl about 
the problem ot colleize entrance examinations 
111 Japan aiul some potential solutions, he/she 
Uses the title or introductory sentences or para- 
graphs to tr\ to identity the overall patleiii of 
the lexl. A title like "I'Aanunation Hell: The 
Problem and Soine Solutions" would clearly 
idenlit) a problem/solution paltern. Also, 
writers otien indirectlv identity the pattern that 
llie\ vmII be using wiih expressions like. "In 
this article. I will tliscuss the problem ol col- 
lege entrance exaniitiaii(Mis and propose three 
solulions." It the pattern is not easiK iden- 
litiable Ikmii cues ui ihe title or inir(uiuclion. 
the reader notes vocabularx related io r par- 
ticular paitern. in this case, words such as 
"propi^^e." "sui^uest." and "shoukr* max help 
identilN the pattern. l inallN . il the reader finds 
a statemenl ot a problem tolK>weti by a stale 
iiient ot a solution, he/she will reeouni/c thai 
these t il toeether 111 a problem/soluluMi pattern. 
Mils pattern hel[>s the reader know wiial to 
expect and how pieces ol mlonnalion are tietl 
loiielher. Because ot the hierarchical nature ol 
lexiujl selieniata the pattern alsi. helps the 
reader know which r^ieces ol i!it(>rmation are 
mo^t !ni|nirtant tor exam[)le. the statement 
»M a ^oluiion would be more impiuiaiU than 
luriher exp!analii>n ot lhal solution. 

In addilion lo know letii:.e about rheUu K al 
(laiierns, reaJers ol l-.nelisli expect ,i text to 
lia\^: three (uirts an mtroduclion. a discus- 
sion, and a concliMon. Tiie inlrodueiHMi makes 
a slalemeni about a topic and int»Miiis the 
rejdei ol w li.ti a>ivct( s ) o\ ihe InpK- the \^ ntei 
|>lans to deal w ith. I he dis<, ussion expands on. 
I lie tiitroiluclor\ sialemeiit and l:i\ es examples. 
^.<Mn|^are^ two idciis, stales lea-^oiis lor o[nn 
ions. etc. The c(Mielusion eom[Metcs ihc dis- 
cussion b\ suminan/ini:. restalini.: (he mam 
klea. or dr^iv^mj,^ a vniKiu^ion. As [niblK 
speakini: siudeiits are laui:lit. t irsi \ on tell liie 
atuiience w hal \ ou are lioiul! to tell iliein. then 
\ou tj. lt (hem, iheii s(ni lell (hem what \ou liild 
them. 

ParaLwaphs aie ex[K\ted \o have a ^imihii 
paiieiii, thouL'h when ihev aie [\ut ol actual 
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texts, ihcy otlen oniii ihc conclusion. Para- 
graphs arc also expected lo have an explicit or 
implied topic sentence — a sentence, often in 
the introduction, that states the mam topic ol 
the paragraph - 

Another type o\ textual schema is a story 
grammar or storv schema. Slor> grammars are 
representations ol a narrative. Though sior\ 
grammars are the most extensively studied 
type ot' schema. 1 do not intend to deal with 
them speciiically in this paper. For a discus- 
sion of story grammars and sccontl language 
learners, see Carrel i i l^^84b). 

C(>hi'si\r tics 

Another aspect of rhetorical i^rgani/aiion is 
related to cohesive ties within a icM. Hallida\ 
and Hassan ( 1^76) categorized and described 
l\pes of cohesion in Iinglish. 1 he\ divided 
cohesive ties into two types. Uwiml tics and 
fitammarical nes. Lexical ties were further 
divided into collocation (words that tend to 
occur together) and reiteration (repetition, ei- 
ther of the same vvord or of a s\ non\m. super - 
ordinate word, or general noun). Cirammatical 
ties were di\ ided into lour categories: 

1, reference: personal, dem<Mistrati\ e. and 
comparative pronouns; 

2. substitution: replacing nouns (e.g.. v^ilh 
"onc|s|'"), verbs (e.g.. with "do'), and 
clauses (e.g.. with "so"); 

.V ellipsis: leaving out nouns, verbs, etc.; 
4. conjunctions: transiiionv which indicate 

relationships within and belvveen sentences 

or parts ol the tc\l 

The fourth category, conjuiKHons. (which 
I will call rrLjnsifioNs) is particular)) important 
in assisting readers" comprehension. W illiam^ 
(19K.^) characteri/ed fansitions as signposts 
on a road: They tell the reader whether the roatl 
will, for example. \\: going suaighl (additional 
information) or changing dirceiion (reversed 
information), whether wliat is ctuning is the 
consequence of what has n>nie tvfore (con- 
sequences), and \^ hen tiK" road is about tcr lome 
to an end (conclusion ). .As mentioned betorc. 



reading is a process of sampling and predic- 
tion. I'nderstanding transitions helps make the 
predictions more accurate aiul therefore helps 
make reading more efficient, 

\ list of transitions and examples follows; 

1. additional infonnation: adds to previous 
information; e.g.. "and," *"furthemi(Ue,*' 
"moreover," "in addnion,*' "also": 

2. restatement: indicates that what follow sis 
a rewording of what has appeared pre- 
V iouslv; e.g., "in other words." "that is": 

V expected information: introduces some- 
thing that the reader is likely to alreadv 
know, or that the reader winild expect 
from previous information or from gen- 
eral knowledge; e.g., "of course." "natu- 
rallv ," "surelv , " "obv iously": 

4. unexpected itUonnatitm: introduces some- 
tiiing that the reader would not be ex- 
pected to know or which is surprising, 
based im previous information; e.g., 
"ama/mgl\ ." "surprisingly ": 

> intensified informalitm: inirvKliices infor- 
mation that IS stronger than what came 
be tore: e.g-. "in fact,"'*'as a matter of fact": 

h. examples: intn^duces examples, e.g , "fi^r 
example." "for instance," "to illustrate,"' 
"such as." "including": 

^. c(mseL|uences: introduces results; e.g.. 
'■theref(^re.""asa result/' "consequent l\": 

5. reversed information: ininKiuces inlor- 
matKUi that is the (Opposite of or in c(mtrast 
lii w hat catne before: e g., "even though," 
"however," "although." "nevertheless": 
order: introduceseither sequence (^ri terns 
on a list; e.g., "first." "second," "next"; 

10. conclusion: introduces a summary, con- 
eiusion. or resiatemeni which appears ai 
the end of a text, section ot texi, or para 
graph; e.g.. "in sht^rt. ' "therct<^re," ";n 
conclusion." "m suinmary ."" 

W illKims ( P)S^) asserted that the eliicient 
reader tirsi recogni/es that a given word or 
plnase i^ ii transition anti ihen identilies the 
function ot the transiiiou. decidini' w luil soriot 
relat)onshi[> it is sii»nalin«j. 
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Textual Schema and Second/Foreign 
Language Readers 

Various sludies have been done on second/ 
foreign language learners andiheiruseoriexiuai 
schemata. Inihis seelion, I will review some of 
Ihese studies. Carrell { 1 W4a) studied the use 
of textual schemata by students of various lan- 
guage groups. She used fcnir rhetorical patterns: 
collection of descriptions, causation, problem/ 
solutions, and comparison. She found that 
second language readers in general had more 
difficulty with texts organized in the col lection 
of descriptions pattern than those in the 
causation, problem/solutions, or comparison 
patterns. When the students were divided mio 
different language groups, she found that the 
results were the same l\)r native Spanish 
speakers, but different for Arabic speakers and 
speakers of Oriental languages (mainly Korean 
and some Chinese), Arabic speakers found 
comparison easiest, problem/solution and 
collection of descriptions second easiest, and 
causation most difficult. Speakers of Oriental 
languages found causation and problem/ 
solution patterns significantly easier than 
comparison and collection of dceriptions. 

In a later study, C arrell ( \ taught stu- 
dents in an experimental group about the four 
types of rhetorical otgani/ation and liad them 
practice using the patterns in reading. She 
found that the reading comprehension of the 
experimenlal group students improved sig- 
nificantly nu)re tnan the students in tlie control 
group and that this elfect still persisted when 
students were tested again three weeks later 

Kern (1989) did a study in which nali\e 
Fnglish speakers who were intermediate stu- 
dents of hench v. ere taught various strategies 
for readinj:. including activities to increase 
;:v\arcness of cohesive relationships and dis- 
course patterns. He lound that students in the 
experimental gr(>upshov\e(i significantly more 
improv cment than thc^se in the conirol group. 
Since Kern taught siudcnls a nun^ber ol strate- 
gies, sonie of which were not direclly related to 
rhetorical organi/alion (e.g., detennining word 
meaning fr uii context), it is difficult tolcll ex 
actly how nuieh elfecl snategics related to 



textual schemata had on the students' improve- 
ment in reading. However, this study does lend 
support to the idea that teaching students about 
rhetorical organization and transitions and 
having them practice making use of the infor- 
mation improves their foreign language read- 
ing comprehension. 

One result of Kern's study was that stu- 
dents w iih lower reading proficiency benefited 
most from the instruction in reading strategies. 
Kern's conclusion from these results was that 
students with higher proficiency were already 
transferring many of these strategies from their 
native language. 

Implications for the Japanese Second/ 
Foreign Language C lassnKim 

There is a variety of ways that teachers can 
apply theory and research on textual schemata 
to the second/foreign language classroom. In 
this section, I will discuss various strategies for 
making students aware of common rhetorical 
patterns of finglish. I will also discuss how »o 
make use of these strategics in reading, par- 
ticularly as they apply to the situation in Japan 

Rhi'fcrii ill puf ferns 

Information about textual schema cati ap- 
pl> to various levels of reading. Rhetorical 
patterns can be identified in both individual 
paragraphs and entire texts. 1 he methods of 
teaching rhetorical patterns can be applied to 
either paragraphs or texts, depe idmg on the 
goals of the class and the studer ts' level of 
prof iciency. In my experience, it h; s been best 
to inlRHluce the concept ol rhetorical patterns 
using paragraphs or very short passages beltne 
going on to longer texts. 

Mlkuleck) (IMS.Si suggested Hitioduciiig 
the idea of rhetorical patterns by showing stu- 
dents 1 ive dravMfigs. lour with definite, recog- 
ni/ahle patterns ( e.g. . c( »nceniric squares, wa\ y 
lines inside a square, etcj and one with no 
pattern at all. Alter looking at the dravK ings for 
one minute, students try to reproduce them. 
The one \Mth \H) pattern is. of course, aluavs 
tile most difficult to reproduce. A discussion 
of tile reason for tins can be used to introduce 
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the concept ot paiicrns olOruani/ation in loxls 
and show how they arc uscluL 

As mentioned above, results ol a study by 
Carrcll ( 1985) irdicaied thai leachiny students 
about the rhetorical patterns ol Enulish im- 
proves their reading comprehension. Carrcll 
introduced students to lour major expository 
discourse types (collection ol descriptions, 
comparison, problem/solution, and causation ). 
The importance of recognizing rhetorical pat- 
terns was explained to students, and the l(Uir 
rhetorical pauerns were described. Methods ol 
recognizing and using the lour rheli^rical pat- 
terns were also discussed. Hxamples ol texts 
illustrating the dilTerent rhetorical patterns w ere 
introduced. Students \\ ere also encouraged to 
apply what lhe> learned ni the class to their 
reading outside ot the classroom. According 
to Carrcll s study, this traming signilicanllv 
improvcil students' reading comprehension. 

In addition to ilescribnig the patterns and 
showing students examples ol them, outlines 
or other diagrams ol paragraphs or essays arc 
often useful ni making patterns clear lo stu- 
denisiMcyer&Rice. IMS:: Carrel!. In 
my experieiiec, one ol the pn^blenis that Japa 
nese siuilenis have in reading is ihat tlie\ read 
as if everx setMence v\eie ctjually miportant. 
An ouliine is a uselul ua> of pointing out the 
relative importance ol piecesol information in 
a paragraph or essa\ . lor example, in l igurc 
1 , page 14S. the most iinpc«rtanl |)iccc of inlor 
niation would be the statemeni ol the opinion, 
the ncxi most important \Koukl be the reasons 
for the opinion, and the least importanl \u>uld 
be the explanations ol ihc reasons. Showing 
students outlines of texts, gumg them exer- 
cises \\ ith soir.e of the lines ot the oulhne lell 
blank, and lia\ ing ^luue^l^ oulhne icxl^ iire A\ 
useful in helpinjj students undcrsiaiul the rela- 
tive im(>orlance ol inftwinaluM) 

(ie\a ( \ studied the use ol Howl harts 
lo taciliUite reading comprehension and eon 
ckulcd that thc\ iils<^ a|i|>ear l(» he uselul m 
making students aware ol the relationships 
among pieces ol mlormaUon in a lexl. A 
flowchart liiagranis the lekiiion^hips .iinom: 
ideas prescntetl in the text. ('onee|n^ Iroin the 
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texts are w ritten in the llow chart, connected by 
different ivpes of lines that indicate the rela- 
tionships among the concepts. These relation- 
ships include elaboration, cause and effect, 
example.anddeiail. Geva toundthat usingihis 
method increased the reading comprehension 
of native Hnglish speakers, particularly less- 
skilled readers, it was lell thai skilled readers 
already used a mental version ol How charting, 
and so doing tloxscharting on paper had less 
ettect on their comprehension. Part (^f the 
difficult) ol less-skilled readers, on the other 
hand, may be that the\ have difficulty making 
connexions among different pieces of inior- 
Illation in the text, so the practice ol Howcliart- 
ing would facilitate their comprehension. 
I'hough llowchaning has not, to ni\ knowl- 
edge, been studied w ith second language read 
ers. I think that Japanese second/foreign lan- 
guage students would probably benefit from it. 

With the recent interest an l research in 
seliema thcoi N . there is sL!p[>ort lor the idea of 
prereading exercises that activate students* 
conlent schemata (Hudson. h>S2). In addition 
to making predictions about the topic based on 
ihe title and headinj^s. looking a( an\ illustra- 
tions or diagiams. and reading the first para 
graph and/or the first lines ol each paragra|)li 
(Mikuleek\. h>S.S). students can also make 
predictions Aboi\\ how the text or indiMdual 
paragraphs are going lobe orgaiii/cd. .As laras 
I knt)w. the tcchiuquc ol making prediciioiis 
about rheloi ical organi/alioii has not been 
studied. Howe\er. it would probahK help 
Japanese students hecome iikmv aware of and 
familiar w ith Western rhcKMical eoiuentions. 

In addition lo making siudenls aware i)l 
ei>miiion i\pes of rhetorical patterns, teachers 
^.an po\n\ .uii ihc iniroducliv^n>. discussions, 
and e(>nclusions that iv pieiill\ appear in essa\ s 
aiul paragraphs. Students eaii |iraetice idenih 
lying these |)arts ol the text or piiragraph w itli 
ditierciit t>pes ol ihet(^rical orgam/alion. In 
I ni\ expenciicc. ihis also helps stildenl^ utidei 
stand the ivlali\e importaiKC of inlormalion 
and the role it pla\ s in the text. In addition. it 
eomposiiion is laiiizlit along w itli reading, siu- 
dents can more ciearl v uiulerstaiui how inlro 
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duclions. discussions, and conclusions func- 
tion in mcaningrul contexts. 

Transi!i(ms 

Helping students understand the use of 
transitions is also helpful in improving reading 
comprehension. Though Japanese students 
may know, for example, what "therefore" 
means, they may not necessarily be aware that 
its use indicates that what follows it is the 
effect of what came before it. An understand- 
ing of transitions should help readers read 
more efficiently because it helps them know 
what to expect and helps them understand 
relationships among pieces of information, 

Williains (I9S3) suggested leaching stu- 
dents about transitions by having them read a 
text and identify the types of transitions that 
they find. He recommended developing a sy s- 
tern of symbols and abbreviations for types of 
transitions. He also recommended that stu- 
dents begin w ith texts on which the transitions 
and their types are marked so that students 
have an opportunity to see examples of differ- 
ent types and how they function. In the next 
step. Williams suggested that students identify 
the type of transition from a text on which 
transitions arcinarked, Ibrexample. withadot. 
Finally, Williams suggested that students iden- 
tify both the transitions and their types in a text 
provided by the teacher. 

Another useful activity would be to give 
students texts with blanks for the transitions 
and ask them to fil I in the blanks w ith appropri- 
ate transitions. This activity is helpful in that 
it gives students a deeper understanding of the 
functions of transitions. Also, it helps make 
the students aware ol which transitions may be 
appropriate in whiLh contexts. example, 
Japanese students have a tendency to start 
sentences with the transitions "and/' ' so,'^ or 
"but," w hich is usually not appropriate, hi the 
initial position ol a sentence, the reader is more 
likely to find "ui addition^' or "also," "there- 
fore." and "however " Depending on the pro- 
ficiency of the students, the teacher may w ish 
U> do this type of exercise first m a tiiuliiple- 
choice fomial. 

O 
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Another activity that is useful in helping 
students understand the function of transitions 
is to give them texts with the .sentences or 
phrases following transitions left blank and 
ask students to fill in the blanks. (Obviously, 
the texts for this activity should be on subjects 
on which students have background knov/N 
edge,) As with the previous type of activity, if 
the students' proficiency isnot high,theteaeher 
may wish to first present the exercise in a 
multiple-choice fomiat. 

Conclusion 

There remains much research to be done on 
the subject of schema lheor\' and second lan- 
guage reading. More research is necessary 
both in the area of second/foreign language 
readers' use of textual schemata and on the 
classroom application of theory. 

Much of the previous research on textual 
schemata and second/foreign language readers 
has been done in Eiiglish-speaking countries 
on groups with mixed native languages. As a 
result, not much is known about the specific 
prc^blems of Japanese speakers. Also, since the 
participants in studies in Finglish-speaking 
countries are often doing academic work or 
preparing for it, they usually have high English 
proficiency compared to the averagj Japanese 
student. For language education in Japan, it 
would be useful to have research results, spe- 
cific to Japanese learners at lower levels of 
proficiency, that identify rhetorical patterns 
and transitions which arc difficult lor Japanese 
students and discuss how these patterns atid 
transitions can best be taught. 
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tnt%\ C urrents 

Visuals and Imagination 

Alan Maley 



I write from a grove of casiiarina trees faeiiiii 
the Bay of Bengal; the Coromaiulel Coast. 
This in itself should conjure up images in the 
mind. Bui it is relevant in other ways loo, for 
behind nie lies the state of Tamil Nadu where 
Lionel Billow s did much of his niosi valuable 
work during the Madras SmnsbalL and where 
his legendary pedagogical feats are still fresh 
in the niinds of many older teachers.^ 

The sea ;oo soenis an appropriate image 
with which to begin. With its tidal, cyclical 
movements, it reminds us of the way in which 
ideas arise, are forgotten, and rise again in (>ur 
profession. Yet, thougii each succeeding \\ aN e 
ltH)ks the same, it is always subtly diflereni. 

On rereading Billow s' /V( Am'/ <///«'. \ <*f 
A<y/?i,'//</e(' f cui hifii: { l%l I. one is immedi- 
alel) slruck by its moderniiv and b\ the fresh- 
ness of its insights. Much of what hasoceui rcil 
in English language leaching since it w as w rii 
ten is foreshadowed in its pages. Billows* 
ideas, submerged in the structural irough. ha\ e 
resurfaced m the commumcaii\e nave. 

U is true ihaL in Ihe area of v i^uals. much 
has changed since his Nu>k was published. 
The moving image, and especially \ ideo. has 
become a readilv accessible addiiioti to main 
teachers* repertoires. But manv ol ihe dcNcI- 
opments inthe/zscol N isualsowe something lo 
Billow s* eaf |\ insights, l-or example. Billow s 
\ l^>6| > wrote: **.\ good teaching piciure should 
give Us the i»[jpoi iiii)ii\ Id make u^e oi what is 
ni>i Visible m Ihe piclure a! air* ip. I ^S|. I ioni 
ihis single insight, a whole senes ol eie^UiNe 



techniques continues to llow. 

I ses of Visuals 

Anv auempi to classifv the uses of v isuals 
in leaching language is bound to be less than 
perfect. However. I have found the following 
broad categorization useful when thinking 
aboul him to use v isuals. I he major division 
is belween muh ffuulc visuals brought lo the 
classroom by the teacher (and, less frequenilv, 
bv the students) and snulcnf-nunh' visuals 
crealed as part ol tlie learning/intei acti \ e proc- 
ess. We can then discern four broad types of 
Use: as decoration, as representation, as ct>n- 
(e\tuali/alion. and as stimulation. I w ill now 
look brieflv at each ot these w ith regard to both 
read>made and student-made \ isuais. 

\ isuals as Decoraticm 

We are all tamiliar with the practice ot 
ilispla\i ig tourist posters, puhlieiiv materials, 
picture" of the Roval tamil\. etc.. simjflv to 
brighun up what mav otherwise be a preitv 
chec:less eiu ironment. Perhaps le^s familiar 
Is the use of leproiluclicHis «>l well-know n iox 
les^ well-known) artists* wtirk. \H here ihese 

\ /\ I)in-ir,>i (fctu jiif of f/u fUU I il 
Hi dn>n],il I m i iifnhiuh^i . / //< /\ ///c 

,iitih>n oj nunw f ni;/! \li ii\ ii stt < >r.:l lijrr.:itij'j( u \l\ 
iiiul tt'iU hi-f f i \i >m ( f h, u IlisiifUiii ( iiNr\t'\ 
i>f R( i ('\ ' iipi^ .ji I il in ( Il »ss ( II Mv Ills r\ / , 



I .mnol liillnu s w js,i |>uMi^.-^-i eisiMs I mlMihIi u\ichinv: IK- utMked tor ihe hi iiisfi ( \ H toi ni,in> 
\e.iis. iiiitMll\ m I mkc'N. llnni^^b il is h:s work w South IikIki Ioi uhu h In- \s ill Ivsi be lOMK-iulvicd. 
I here Ik- u,is one ot ihe kf \ liL'urfs in ihc M.uii^is SdouImII f^oitM. one ot the \uos\ jinhiiions and 
ovtt'nsj\i' le.k lkT tvtraniini' SLht-iiK-s i-mt iIcMsfd. Siike Ins tviirviikMii. he lus hsod in ( icrnuni) 

Mi|lo\\> / //< / ( ( hfiu/iu \i>! I iin'^iur^c /< ,h hnj'^ i \^H^\ ) vs^tsoneot ifie HMiniujI Ii\k Ikm iKJinuiL: 
nKiiiiMK ,i\aiLi[>)c \\\ \\k M^rwK .itivl inlhieiKi-d .1 whoW L^en^MMtion ot kmc hers .uui h\Kher Imiikms 
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can be accompanied by an appropriate pwm or 
lilcran extract, their value is further enhanced 
(Abse & Abse. 19S6; Hunter, 19S7). Likc^ 
wise, the regular display ol topical newspaper 
or niaga/ine photographs with their acccMiipa- 
nying articles or captions can have a decora- 
tive, as well as inlonnative, tunciit)n. 

Student' made 

Any student draw ings which are produced 
by an activity should be displayed both tor 
decoration and tor motivation. The students 
themselves should be made responsible lor the 
display. Some students, tor instance, may be 
willing to prepare small photographic dis- 
plays^-i)t their tamilics. friends, tir home 
countries, or of class exercises and visits — to- 
gether with appropriate captions. 

Two points need to be made about student- 
made visuals a^ decoration. First, displays 
should be regularly up<lated and changed. There 
is nothing worse than a set of yellowing. Ily- 
blown pictures. Second, the incidental learn- 
ing value of such displays should m)l be under- 
estimated. The captions, headlines, and ac- 
companying texts are olten unconsciously ab- 
sorbed through the students* peripheral alien- 
lion simply by being there and being looked at 
often. Of course, this applies equail v loread)- 
made displays. 

Visuals as Representation 

Keachntadr 

Basically, the represcniaiuMial use ol \ isli- 
als involves prescnlinLi the image along \Mtli 
the words which describe it. La tneth'.hie an- 
did \ tsiH'll(\ a s) stcm using lilmslrips or col- 
ored draw ings vvhich is based on the \M)rk ol 
Peiar Gubcrina. is a good example. a> arc 
picture dictionaries and. in some respects, 
cuiscnaire roils. Man\ textbook pictures also 
fall into this categors ( ihiN is a 
followed by a picture). 

Personally. I lind the representational use 
of visuals the least salislaclor\ and also the 
'least productive use otAisuals. Bv prescribing 
a single Msual representation, it restricts atid 



limits the students" personal rcpresentatit>ns. 
II we were to ask students themselves to draw 
a picture of a leal', the collection of leaves 
would be varied indeed. We form our (nxii 
images which are very personal to us and 
w hich enter into a network oi mental associa- 
tions, visual and verbal, which are I'undamen- 
lal to our language acquisition prwess, 

in any case, the representational use of 
visuals is limited since the range of objects, ac- 
tions, or attributes whieh can adequately and 
unambiguously be represented is itself limited. 
Try representing ''hygiene.'* "smell," "decide," 
or "untonunate. ' and you rapidly find yoursell 
in visual trouble, indeed, (me of the problems 
encountered by the audiovisual method was 
the dil tlculiy ol unambiguously representing a 
given utterance — or conversely, ot imposing 
one meaning on a visual open to multiple 
interpretations. I am happy, therefore, to find 
support tor my views in Billows ( 1^61 ): 

IStuJeiiis] use the ohjocts and situations 
shovKii in a picture, tilm or other sisual 
represcniation (>t rcalitN as \\ ihes were the 
actual objects and siiuatmns themselves; 
w liercas e\ en the best ami clearest re pre sen 
t.ition remains a representalion aiul ^ecjul^e^ 
to he related to- nr based on - c\perie?K'ed 
real it V h\ some elltirt ol the iniaijinaiu>rK 
hovKe^er slighi. (p. I 2^h 

SfHihnt-nujdc 

Siudcnl-madc representational visuals arc 
ecrtaini) prcterable to read\ made pictures, It. 
tor example, ueask students to draw a person 
as he is being described or to complete a map 
or diagram, there will be differences ot inter- 
pretation. In a class ol 30. there w\\\ be M) 
dillercnl picluics. This is prime nialeiial toi 
discussion and interaction. liven more signili- 
cant tor the language acquisition process is the 
persotial involvement ol each individual stu- 
dent. A student's drawing or'a house" is one 
thing: a picture of 'my house" is quite another. 

A great many highly nu^tivatmg actiMiics 
can be based upon students* personal percep- 
lions. For example, students can be asked to 
draw a person m the class tlic) VKould like to 
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know belter. When drawing, ihey should ex- 
aggerate the physical feature which interests 
ihein most in the other person (mouth, eyes, 
hair, etc. ). The pictures are displayed (without 
the names of the persons depicted). Students 
try to identify themselves and others. Groups 
are fonvjed on the basis of artists and subjects. 
Finally, these students interview each other. 

Visuals as C ontextuali/ation 

There is some overlap between the repre- 
sentational and the conlextuali/ing use ol visu- 
als. The fwus, however, is different: represen- 
tation describes a picture, whereas contextu- 
ali/alion provides a framework for interpret- 
ing the language being used. The most com- 
prehensive form of contextuali/ed visual is 
film or video, which supplies a near-total 
c(Miiext for the language. Others include the 
strip cartoon and the photo story. 

Stiaicnt madi' 

Student-made conte\tuali/ed visuals are 
again preferable Id readymade since ihev in- 
volve lapping the students* own internal repre- 
sentations. Possibilities include asking stu 
dents to draw sketch mapsorplansol tlie locale 
of a narrative text, pictures of the main charac^ 
lers based on textual information, advertising 
pictures and copy for a character in a short 
story, and so on (see Greenwood. I^KS). 

Even at the level of single words, rich 
eoniextuali/ation can take place. An excellent 
example is an exercise called '*rhe Prison" 
( Dufeu, in press). This exercise begins by each 
student in the elass drawing a picture of a 
prison. The individual contcxluali/alions arc 
then used lor a set of highly motivating inter- 
actional activities. 

An activity which involves visualizing 
without drawing is 10 in\ itc students to contcx- 
tuali/e their textbook dialogues by adding stage 
direetions and scene descriptions to them. In 
alt these cases, wc arc using what the students 
themselves have visuali/ed. rather than some 
thing imposed from without, 

ERIC 



Visuals as Stimulation 

Visuals as stimulation is, for me, the most 
imaginative use of visuals and the most pro- 
ductive in tenns of language learning payoff, 
because it taps into the students' store of per- 
sonalized meanings. No two people interpret 
what they see in exactly the same way, partly 
because ihey relate it to a different set of 
previous experiences and associations. Their 
differences in interpretation can be made the 
very material of inleraction. 

Readymade 

Several possibilities can be exploited for 
readymade visuals as stimulation. 

1. PnnidiiijL^ pictures where the fiHus at- 
tention is (Hitside the picture. Students can 
speculate about what it is people are look- 
ing at outside the frame of the picture. 

2. Inta\iinati\ely e\tepidin\* an explicit pic- 
ture. This can be ac h ieved, tor example, by 
conjecturing about the kinds ol people 
portrayed, their relationships, the events 
w hich have led up to this point in time, what 
will happen later, etc. 

V t^rovulinsi amhi^iiunts nii tures for specula- 
tive discu.ssiim. Ambiguity can be con- 
trived in many dillerent ways- -by project- 
ing a slide out of locus, by providing sym- 
bolic representations only (Morgan & Knv 
volucri. or by using surrealisl-iype 

pictures (Maley. Duft, <fc Grcllet. I WO). 

4, Pruviduiii pti tures w hich (u e nu oniplete tn 
\i>me wax. Pictures may, for instance, have 
been cut mtotwoor more pieces w hich then 
have to be reassembled by a process ot 
negotiation between groups. 

5. Rea\st}>ntni! fumnons t(t pa tares l-or ex- 
ample, one or a series ot pictures could be 
chosen to serve as the cover lor a particular 
book title: or one of a number ('*l bo()k litles 
could be chosen lo fit a given picture: or 
live unconnected portrait pictures could be 
ci)nnecied through a brtel nairative. 

Student-made 

There arc many wa\ s m w htch students can 
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pfoduce vimal material for stimulation of Im- 
(uigewock. I include four ideas only* 

1, Inkblot pictures. Each student produces a 
Rorschach-type {ricture for interpretation 
by others in the group. See Figure Kbelow, 
for two examples. 

2* Abstract pictures or designs. Students rep- 
resent a given word* either concrete or 
abstract, through the arrangement of iden^ 
tical small objects. A good example is 
'"Coins Speak** (Morgan & Rinvolucri, 
1986, p. 58). In this exercise, the authors 
suggest giving students 15-25 coins and 
asking them to represent words such as 
"junui," **miscry/' and "sadness." 

3. Campaign posters or ads. Working in 
groups, students make posters for the class- 
room that reflect pertinent political or ethi- 
cal issues* For instance, 'Third World Dis- 
play" (Fried-Booth, 1986, pp. 62-65). en- 
courages students to learn about develop- 
ing countries by producing a relevant poster 
and engaging in a discussion* 

4. Video productions. Students write and pro- 
duce their own video projects. An interest- 
ing approach to this idea is "Filling a Match- 
box'' (Lavery, Rinvolucri, & Cooper, in 
press). In this exercise , students are told to 
fill a matchbox with many small objects. 
They then videotape each object separate- 
ly while providing a descriptive English 
soundtrack. 



Imftgas 

This article has been about visuals, repre- 
sentations we can all look at and interpret. But 
what of images, those mental representations 
which are only available to the individual who 
experiences them? As Stevick (1986) has so 
pertlnendy pointed out, "memory and availa- 
bility depend on mental imagery" (90)^ For 
each of us, the mental images stirred up by 
certain words* combinations of words, or other 
stimuli will be different. 

There is a whole world of possibilities to be 
exploited here. We may present students with 
a series of recorded sounds and ask them to 
describe the situation or story it conjures up in 
their minds (MaleyA Duff, 1975, 1979). Al- 
ternatively, we may play short pieces of music 
and collect from the students the words and 
images which are stimulated. Parts of Curmimi 
Burana, the opening movement of Mahler's 
Fourth Symphony, and parts of Stravinsky's 
The Rite of Spring are good examples. Or we 
may ask students to make explicit the images 
they derive from literary extracts. Poems are 
particularly suitable. For example: 

A constellation leans its elbow on the hill 
And cool air fans the window sill. 
Starlight and the house is sighing. 
You away, and your father dying. (A.M.) 

If students hear this poem with their eyes 
closed, what do they "see''? What son of a 



FIGURE t 

Rorschach-Type Inkblots: What do these visuals call to your mind? What do they look like to you? 
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house is it? Who is speaking? Who is the per- 
son who is away and what docs she/he look 
like? What time of year is it? Which constel- 
lation do they see? The imaging which stu- 
dents can do is potentially infmite. 

Imaging can also be extended to radio or 
recorded plays, which are in many ways more 
evocative than the video or film version of the 
same story. When listening to a radio drama, 
each of us forms his own images of the charac- 
ters and actions. Perhaps this helps to explain 
the continuing popularity of the genre in the 
face of more sophisticated media. 

So, let us not forget or ignore the storehouse 
of images inside our learners* minds as well as 
the wealth of publicly available visuals to 
which we have access. 

Conclusion 

Lionel Billows spoke of a "failure of the 
imagination" (iyf>l, p. 129). At the time he 
was writing, the published materials readily 
available to teachers were incredibly limited 
and unimaginative. I came to EFL in the year 
following the publication of The Ta hniques of 
LiUif^uaj^e Learnini^. 1 can still recall the arid- 
ity of the General Service Wall Charts and the 
fertilizing effect even of something like the 
willy cartoon sequences by Fougasse. Since 
then we have come a long way. But why did it 
take us so long? Why were Billows' ideas so 
unconscionably long in finding concrete ex- 



pression? The historians and sociologists of 
EFL will doubtless offer an answer — one day. 
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APPr-.NDlX A 

Ten Possible Activities for F our Pictures 



On the following page are four pictures. Below arc some |>ossihle activitie'^ lo tr\ with them. Vou will 
certainly be able to find funhcr activities which will work for you with your class. 

1 . Write out the first ten words w hich come into vour mind when you see the picture. ( ofnpaie vour 
list w ith other students' lists. 

2. Imagine that the picture is an advertisement for a product. What is the product / Write a suitable 
slogan for it. Do lhi^ mdividually. and then compare in groups of three. Decide on the best slogan 
in your group. 

^, Put the picture on the classroom w all. Students write the slogan or snatch of dialogue that best fits 

ihe picture. The class votes on the best one. 
4. What memories diKs the picture call up.* When? Where .' Who? Discuss w ith a partner. 
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5. Write a dialogue between the people in the picture (or out of it). Role-play the results, 

6. Write ten sentences about the pictuie using the present continuous tense (He's/it's ing) and 

ten sentences using the piescnt perfect continuous (He Vit*$ been ), Compare notes with 

aptttner. 

7* Link the four pictures together into a coherent story. 

8. in groups of three, write a haiku or short verse to go with the picture. For e?iample: 

Alt the fingers point. 

There is no escape from them. 

Accusing us all. 

9. Who are the people in, or out of, the pic ir^ How did they get into their present predicament? What 
will happen next? 

10. Here are twelve titles of novels. Which four titles would best fit the four pictures? 

The Day of the Triffids The Time Machine 

Cry the Beloved Country The Scorpion God 

Black Mischief The Ministry of Fear 

Race against Time Getting to Know the General 

The Razor's Edge The Moving Finger Writes... 

The Long Goodbye One Hundred Years of Solitude 



APPENDIX B 

F6ur Pictures for Use with the Ten Exercises 
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Very often, the linguistics training which ESL 
and bilingual education teachers receive in the 
United States is not part of a long*term gradu- 
ate degree program, but is merely a few courses 
in a workshop format or a quick endorsement 
program. In these situations, the linguist-train- 
er must quickly present substantive and rele- 
vant material to persons with little or no back- 
ground in linguistics, first and second Ian* 
guage learning theory and practice, or cross- 
cultural communication.^ 

The experiential in-service training ap- 
proach described in this paper provides ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers with 
basic linguistic, sociolinguistic, and language 
development concepts, as well as firsthand 
practice in describing the second language 
abilities of bilingual students. This approach 
proposes a nontraditional, albeit more effec- 
tive, route for training ESL and bilingual edu- 
cation teachers based on an interdisciplinary, 
holistic perspective. The approach consists of 
seven steps accompanied by ongoing textbook 
instruction in introductory linguistics concepts. 

Background 

Research has shown that teachers' atti- 
tudes, both positive and negative, affect stu- 
dents' performance (Bouchard-Ryan, 1973; 
Bailey & Galvan, 1977; Ford, 1984). Other 
studies have stressed the need to train educa* 
tors and the public in the concepts of bilingual- 
ism, language variation, and basic descriptions 
of language in order to improve attitudes and 
counteract popular prescriptive and ethno- 
centric notions about language ( Sanchez* 1 973; 
Dubois & Valdes, 1980). 

' This paper is based on a presentation given at 
ihe 18lh Annual TESOL Convention held in 
Houston, Texas, in March, 1984. 



As the world population of bilingual speak- 
ers with a non-English first language increases, 
teachers need new tools with which to teach, 
structure curriculum* assess oral and written 
language development, and provide positive 
pluralistic cultural environments for effective 
learning. Teachers need to have the linguistic 
background, the First and second language 
learning background, and the second language 
teaching methods necessary to guide them and 
help them in solving daily learning and teach- 
ing problems. 

In sum, teachers must develop, in just a few 
courses, both affective and cognitive knowl- 
edge and skills for teaching limited English 
proficient (LEP) students. One approach that 
can achieve this effectively is an experiential 
one with an authentic problem-solving focus. 

Background Assumptions 

This paper holds to the assumptions that, 
when new concepts are learned successfully 
by ESL teachers in in-service training, it is 
because theseconcepts are: 1 ) connected to the 
learner's experiences and helpful for the learn- 
er's ongoing daily problem solving; and 2) 
able to activate critical thinking processes and 
motivate the ESL teacher to use the new infor- 
mation in solving problems and improving 
situations. These two elements are based on 
the teaching philosophy of Paulo Freire ( 1 970) 
and rely on ethnographic principles and meth- 
ods proposed by Frake ( 1 972), Hymes { 1 972), 
and Wallerstein ( 1983). These authors state 
that, in order to understand a community, one 



Elizabeth Leone holds a Ph D. in apphed linguistics 
f)<m\ the University of Texas, She has taught in 
Japan. Brazil, and the United States, fler ar tit le 
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must leam what persons in that community 
know, from their perspective^ in their own 
words, and within their own reality. 

In other words, in preparing the in-service 
training course, the linguist-trainer's first goal 
is to connect linguistics to the ESL teacher's 
classroom language experiences. The trainer's 
goal is to assist teachers in acquiring a basic 
approach — an ethnographic and sociolinguis- 
tic process — and thus to equip teachers in their 
daily discovery of both their own and their 
students* language use. 

The above background assumptions are 
reflected throughout the seven steps of this in- 
service training approach. The thread that runs 
throughout the discussion of these seven steps 
is that the teachers ot bilingual students are in 
need of certain metalinguistic skills for ana- 
lyzing and describing language. These skills 
can be acquired most effectively through an 
approach where teachers experience and ana- 
lyze the dynamic qualities of language in vari- 
ous real contexts. Teachers leam by doing, not 
just by studying a text which may not relate to 
their own teaching needs. 

The Seven Steps 

Listed below are the seven steps in this 
teacher training approach. Following each is a 
descriptive account. 

1 . Thinking about and talkin^^ ah(Htt lanj^uaj^e 
(metalinguistit skills): discussing language 
learning and teaching; understanding lan- 
guage as a dynamic process. 

2. Taping and transcribing natural conver- 
sations: taping and transcribing natural 
conversation and discussing related meth- 
odological problems. 

3. Basic linguistic concepts: discussing gen- 
eral discourse features, syntax, and sounds, 
using examples from tapes and transcripts 
of spontaneous conversations in a variety 
of settings both in and out of the classroom. 

4. Group demonstration! transcribing: prac- 
ticing taping and transcribing in class, us- 
ing a storytelling task simi lar to one used on 
standardized oral language proficiency lesls. 



5. Story-retelling projects: taping and tran- 
scribing of storytelling by ESL students, 

6. Analysis and description of stories: pre- 
senting and explaining syntax, discourse, 
and language variation features of students' 
stories. 

7. Classroom applications: discussing con- 
cepts of communicative versus academic 
language, language variation, bilingualism, 
and second language acquisition concepts 
such as errors as signs of process; also 
c!iscussing applications of taping and analy- 
sis for formal and informal second lan- 
guage learning. 

In addition to these seven steps, the teach- 
ers receive ongoing instruction in basic lin- 
guistics, using an introductory textbook. 

Step One: Thinking and Talking About 
Language 

During the first stepof this training method, 
the teachers in the in-service class are asked to 
discuss language from their own points of 
view. Inevitably, many of the planned class 
topics such as errors and language varieties 
surface immediately. Although they are told 
that they need to see language less prescrip- 
tively and more descriptively, the teachers are 
encouraged to share their ideas and feelings 
about language learning, language problems, 
and language teaching, giving examples when- 
ever possible. Among ine concerns and atti- 
tudes typically expressed are: 

1 . the poor pronunciation of the teachers' stu- 
dents; 

2. the low listening, speaking, and/or aca- 
demic abilities of these or past students; 

3. the poorreading, spelling, and writingabili- 
ties of these students; 

4. the lack of good teaching: materials to use 
with these students; 

5. the teachers' perceived needs for their own 
practice with and improvement in language 
use, both oral and written; 

6. the teachers' own problems with past 
courses in grammar, English, and other 
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languages, including, usually, the lack of 
usefulness of some of these courses for 
their current teaching; 
7. the teachers' problems in identifying and 
explaining students' language problems, 
and, consequently, in referring students to 
resources for help. 

Teachers are also encouraged to explain any 
classroom techniques or experiences they feel 
have been successful or unsuccessful for learn- 
ing and/or teaching language. 

This initial discussion of language atti- 
tudes, experiences, and classroom perspec- 
tives sets the stage for an ongoing language 
discussion. The discussion encourages critical 
thinking as teachers discover new questions in 
order to understand old problems. Teachers 
also find they need lo keep track of language 
evidence from their own observations in order 
to better answer these questions. 

A central ethnographic issue raised in this 
first step is that what a person knows and can 
do provides a m >re productive focus .*n what 
a person docs not know and cannot do. A 
validity is given to the teachers' comments and 
insights about language — as long as the com- 
ments can be backed up by examples. This 
validity is also given to teachers' competence 
in using language, despite the fact that many 
limes teachers express a lack of confidence 
about their language use. Teachers learn to see 
errors in a differem light than they have be- 
fore — as an indicator of what students know, 
rather than what they don't know. 

By the end of the course, teachers are able 
to view their students from a nonevaluative, 
ethnographic perspective and appreciate their 
students' language, errors and ail. With this 
new respect for and validation of their stu- 
dents' language, teachers find they better 
understand and appreciate their students' sec- 
ond language acquisition process. 

Step Two: Taping and Transcribing Natural 
Conversations 

One of the discoveries usually made by 
teachers in the Step 1 discussions about lan- 



guage is that their knowledge, awareness, and 
understanding of oral language islimited. They 
are asked to think about how much more we 
use speaking than writing, in our first language 
at least, for daily comrr<unication. As the dis- 
cussion continues, it focuses on the difficulty 
of analyzing speech which has been transcribed, 
since most people are unaccustomed to seeing 
conversations written down. For teachers who 
have learned English as a second language and 
live in an area where another language is spo- 
ken most of the time, discussion involves the 
concern of not being as proficient in the oral 
mode as in the written mode. As the contrasts 
between oral and written language unfold in 
relaxed discussion, the need to better under- 
stand and observe oral language and the con- 
nections between oral and written language 
become apparent. 

Tapini^ natural conversations 

To provide hands-on experience in writing 
down oral language, the teachers arc assigned 
lo record and transcribe a spontaneous conver- 
sation between near-native or native English 
speakers. The taped conversation should be 
about 20 minutes in length, and the transcript 
should cover at least five minutes of this taped 
conversation. In the process of preparing the 
teachers for the tape recording and transcrib- 
ing, a five-point rationale for the task is pre- 
sented, and tips for carrying out the task are 
outlined. 

1. Lo()kin\> at adult Umi*iia\^e . Since the course 
aims at giving teachers a background in 
language issues useful forteaching schwl- 
aged LEP students, it is important to exam- 
ine first how language is used by adults and 
by fluent speakers of English. 

2. Loftkin^i* at one's (mn lan^ua^e. Most of us 
are not aware of our own language. So the 
teachers, given little lime lo tape and tran- 
scribe, ofien choose lo record themselves 
with a friend or family member, thus get- 
ting a chance to hear their ow n voices. This 
lask can be fun and nonihrealening, even 
though teachers learn about false starts and 
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many other **imperfections" in their own 
language. But what they learn is more 
lasting because it is personally involving. 

3. Having access to context and background 
information. Since one of the goals of the 
course is to have the teachers acquire basic 
concepts of sociolinguistics and discourse, 
the teachers need to have contextualized 
data to illustrate these concepts. Having 
taped themselves, teachers have access to 
background information and communica- 
tive intentions thai might not be available 
when interpreting data gathered by others. 

4. Learninf^atxHit lanf^uui^e processes. Teach- 
ers also need to acquire concepts atK)ut 
language processes such as creativity and 
redundancy, language variation and bilin- 
gualism, and coniextuali/ed and decontex* 
tualizcd language. These concepts are belter 
illustrated in the larger contexts of natural 
conversations. Thus, theoretical notions 
can be applied to the teachers' own every- 
day language use contexts. 

Acquiring* lan\»]nf\^c dvscr\pt\(m tools. 
Finally, and perhaps most importantly, the 
actual prcKcss of taping and transcribing is 
one that teachers can readily use in the 
classroom, teaming how to tape and tran- 
scribe their students' language and know- 
ing why this is useful are two basic goals of 
this approach. 

Because most teachers have not had the 
opportunity to record, transcribe, and analyze 
speech before, they are encouraged to rely on 
their intuitions as experienced users of lan- 
guage, some as bilinguals. when doing the 
task. After the taping, with whomever and 
about whatever they chtK)se to converse, the 
time needed for transcribing is about one-and- 
a-half to two ht)urs for a fivc-minutc segment 
of conversation. 

Transcription aj natural < onvcrsations 

Analysis follows transcription and involves 
describing the conversation and devising a 
notation syslem to mark the transcript. This 
prwess usually begins during transcription 



( seeOchs, 1 979. on the subject of transcription 
theory). It is a metalinguistic task, in which 
hypotheses are made about punctuation and 
pauses, about the identification of subjects, 
verbs, "interesting-looking" sentences. clauses, 
fillers, false starts, and spelling of reduced 
forms, and about the general characteristics of 
and problems in transcribing oral language. 

The teachers arc also given questions to 
stimulate thinking alx)ui the task and are asked 
to respond to them, mixlifying and adding to 
them when necessary. The questions, which 
deal with all aspects of language, are discussed 
in class before taping and then are used for the 
after-taping analysis and subsequent class 
discussion. In responding, teachers are en- 
couraged to use their everyday "layperson's" 
knowledge of language. No answers are graded 
since a major goal of the task is to elicit 
observations and intuitions about the data* The 
following are the types of questions, in inten- 
tionally less-technical terms, that teachers 
usually do well with. 

1 , Is the amount of talk roughly equal for all 
speakers? Why or why not? 

2, Is there some overlap of talk? How do 
speakers change turns? 

}. What characteristics of each speaker do 
you notice, verbal and nonverbal (e.g.. 
speed, easualness. volume, humor, etc.)? 

4. Do speakers seem to have need to clarify 
meanings? Why or w hy not? 

5. Do topics chaiige? How often? How or 
why does the topic change? 

6. Are there pauses, hesitations, or false starts? 
When? For what reasons? 

7. What is the relationship between speak- 
ers? Mow d(K?s this affect the conversa- 
tion, vocabulary, turn-taking, etc.? 

H, Are pause fillers such as **uh" and * you 
know" used? 

9. Do speakers talk about something in the 
imtnediate time and place, or about things 
that are removed in time and place? Or a 
combination of both? 

10. Do speakers include 'acts ' such as re- 
questing, pnnnisinj;, teasing, and criiJci/- 
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ing that can be identified by others lisien- 
ing to the conversation? What forms do 
these acts take? How do intonation and 
paraiinguistic features mark these acts? 

11. Are some words said so quickly or in- 
formally thai endings are not heard; are 
words reduced and syllables sometimes 

wallowed'*? Is the reverse true — ihal 
speakers are being ''hypercorreci" (tal\- 
ing unnaturally, like teachers)? 

12. Do all speakers use compleie sentences all 
the lime? Why or why not? 

13. Do you sec any other details, such as 
grammatical structure, worth noting about 
the speakers' conversation? 

Teachers are encouraged to be creative 
with transcript notations by using colors, dif- 
ferent kinds of lines, boxes, and other visuals. 
For example, they might use green underlining 
for subjects, red for verbs, brackets for inde- 
pendent clauses, and parentheses for depend- 
ent clauses. This notation is part of the analy- 
sis and is in addition to a written discussion of 
the transcript. 

Step Three: Basic Linguistic Concepts 

In this step, basic linguistic concepts are 
introduced and discussed. A textbook for the 
course could be one such as Introihiction to 
Linguistics by Fromkin and Rodman (I98K), 
which is noted not only for its humor but also 
for its many examples from daily language 
aimed at assisting the teacher in "plugging in" 
basic concepts. 

It should be noted that discourse, sentence, 
and word-level concepts arc more emphasized 
than phonological concepts. This priority ol 
discourse, syntax, and morphology over pho- 
nology rellccts ihe contextualized approach: 
Larger units of language are presented before 
smaller units. This is similar to the approach 
taken by Fromkm and Rodman ( IMKS). After 
thc-e larger concepts are introduced, some ba- 
sic patterns in English sentence and word for- 
mation priK'CNses are presented, with special 
emphasis on clauses, embedding, and granv 
malical nn)rphemes (smgular/pluraL tense. 
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etc.). Finally, examples of illustrative errors 
from first and second language speakers are 
examined. 

Phonological concepts are not formally 
introduced, but are discussed throughout the 
course in response to teachers' questions, es- 
pecially as they relate to transcription and the 
concepts of formal and informal speech. 

After finishing the taping and transcribing 
of the free conversation, the teachers bring 
iheirtranscriptstoclassanddescribe discourse, 
sentence, and word-level features. Fellow 
teachers ask questions, offer observations, and 
discuss new insights. Examples from English 
andthe"olher"language(Spanishinthc United 
States for many teachers, Japanese in Japan) 
are used as much as possible to elucidate the 
prcKesses and multiple features of language. 

The linguist-trainer must try to use non- 
technical language to make the basic concepts 
relevant and accessible to the teachers. The 
initial discussion abt)utlanguage(Slep I ), which 
brings out the teachers' previous notions about 
language, should be connected to these Step 3 
presentations about discourse, syntax, mor- 
phology, and phonology. 

Many changes lake place in the teachers" 
perceptions of language during this step. For 
example, (he teachers' ideas of what a simple 
sentence is may slow ly become revised as they 
Ix^gin to see various little sentences inside 
larger sentences, marked at times only *iy an 
"ing" or an infinitive. When bringing in ex- 
amples ol natural speech from their class* 
rooms or other settings, the teachers begin to 
discover and appreciate the complexities of the 
language used by their students. At the same 
time, they also reali/c that oral language from 
adult native and neai-nalive speakers, when 
written down, looks very 'imperfect.'" 

Questionscontinually surface, feeding new 
discoveries: If native or near-native language 
users do not model "perfect" language (note 
the false starts, reduced speech, and unfinished 
sentences, for example), then how do second 
languajie learners jearn it? If a speaker is in an 
informal situation and says *'gonna'' rather 
than "going to," is it a mistake? If a child has 
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studied the grammar rules, but still produces a 
verb without the third person singular "s" 
morpheme, how can the teacher help correct 
this? Will the teacher's help make any differ- 
ence? Is it a competence or a performance 
error? 

Although these questions relate to the class- 
room, they are based on notions of language 
and language learning, and they help both the 
in-service teachers and the linguist-trainer better 
situate the more abstract concepts. Step 3 is a 
central part of the process — the presentation ot 
basic linguistic concepts — and never really 
stops. 

Step Four: Retelling Demonstration and 
Group Transcribing 

Now that the in-service teachers have had 
some hands-on practice with taping and tran- 
scribing (Step 2) and h ^ begun to work with 
disc'M se. syntax, morphology, and phonol- 
ogy ibtep 3). a more complete and careful 
practice with transcribing can be undertaken as 
a group in class. 

At this point in the course, the teachers are 
introduced to at least one professionally made 
test such as the Language Assessment Scales 
(LAS) test (DeAvila & Duncan, I9SH), alter 
which the storytelling task is patterned. Since 
some teachers may already be familiar w ith the 
lest, the story-relclling demonstration in Slep4 
and retelling projects in Step 5 can be even 
more relevant lotheir classroom needs, In fact, 
workshops which train LAS scorers, which 
grew out of the authors* training of elementary 
and secondary sch(K)l teachers, often include 
segments such as Steps 4 and 5. 

The objective ol the Step 4 grouj. retelling 
demonstration is to replicate the task that teach- 
ers will pcrrorni alone in Step 5. the siory- 
retelling project. In Step 4. a teacher volun- 
teers to retell a story that the cniire c lass has 
just heard, This retelling is f irst recorded and 
transcribed by all the teachers in class. The 
transcriptions are then discussed and com- 
pared. The goal is to elicit a sample of natural 
speech so that the text the story retelier has 
produced, the sentences and words primarii> . 
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can be accurately transcril)ed and described. 

The story chosen is usually between 130 
and 3(K) words, making the transcription short 
and the stor)' easy to remember. A good story 
has certain characteristics such as a setting, a 
conflict, a resolution, and specific cohesive 
devices. These characteristics are usually fa- 
miliar to persons of all ages (Labov & Wal- 
etsky. I%7; Leone & Cisneros,1985). In ad- 
dition to narrative characteristics, there are 
also certain linguistic characteristics which 
may be present. Stories used on standardized 
tests, for example, include a few irregular 
(though high-trequency ) past tense verbs, some 
idiomatic colloquial expressions, such as wrh 
+ partii le combinations (e.g., *\i?<7 in the car" 
versus "iiet on the bus"), some repetition with 
variation of high-frequency and low-frequency 
vtKabukiry items, as well as verbs of different 
"aspect" (e.g., simplel completed past, "she ate 
it" versus aeseripthc past, "there my/a an old 
man) (DeAvila & Duncan, 19X8). 

At this point, the in-service teacherscan see 
that discourse aspects ot the tape recording 
will not be examined as much as sentence 
structures. At the same time, they are also 
aware that to describe only the sentences will 
not give a complete picture ol a person's 
communicative abilities, 

Once the volunteer has retold the story, the 
teachers transcribe it, with much rewinding of 
the tape. They are asked to try to transcribe 
without comparing transcripts until all have 
finished. If the story retelier has told the story 
in a natural way. at normal speed and volume, 
with the usual false starts and reduced fonns. 
\\\») leaihers will have a few disagreements as 
to what exactly was said and how to write it. 
These differences in transcripts provide an 
excellent opportunity tor all to see a number of 
problems inherent in even the most scientific 
observation process. 

Step Five: Ston-Retelh'ng Projects 

Atterthestory-retellingdemonstrationiSlcp 
4 K the teachers are ready to carry out their own 
story-retelling projects — to record the students 
lhal ihcy have obtained permission lo work 
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with. The students they have arranged lo re- 
cord should be of different ages and profit 
ciency levels so ihat teachers can compare 
differences from one student to another. 

As the teachers go out to thd^ schools and 
neighborhoods to record students, they are 
reminded to take on the role of a language 
scientist rather than the role of a teacher so that 
their goals for the tape recording can be clearer. 
Now that they have done one recording of free 
conversation and participated in the story-re- 
telling demonstration in class, the teachers are 
more confident of the task and eagerly look 
forward to listening carefully to students. It is 
possible, however, that teachers may already 
have certain hypotheses about the perform- 
ance of certain students, so the scientific objec- 
tivity of description must be emphasized. 

To prepare for the story-retelling task, teach- 
ers are urged to get to know their stories well. 
To make the projects simpler, the linguist- 
trainer has the teachers choose a story from a 
file of preselected stories. Teachers record the 
story on a tape which will be played to each 
student before the student retells the story. 
This recorded story will help teachers achieve 
a uniformity in the stimulus that students hear 
By getting lo know the syntax and vocabulary 
well, the teacher can then pay closer attention 
to the variations used by each student in the 
retelling and do a type of mental transcription 
simultaneously with the student's retelling. 

Although the student's retelling is recorded 
by the teacher, there are so many possible 
forms of each phrase that it is often difficult for 
the teachcr lisicner to determine these from 
the taped version alone. No matter what the 
expertise of the transcriber, there arc certain 
phonemes that, when juxtaposed, arc almost 
impossible to hear with complete clarity. For 
example, "she sings softly'* (Dulay, Burt, & 
Krashen, 1982, p. 255) has several linked 'V* 
phonemes, making it difficult to determine if 
the "s" verb morpheme was uttered or not. It 
sometimes is easier to hear these ambiguities 
and juxtapositions when uttered than on tape. 

The teachers no sooner begin recording 
than they i>ring all types of questions to class. 

O 
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ranging from procedures for taping to prob- 
lems getting the students to warm up and retell 
the stories. They are offered mechanical ad- 
vice and told that it is usually best to get to 
know the students a bit before beginning the 
tape recording. Often the teachers collect an- 
ecdotal evidence which is very interesting, in- 
cluding remarks by the students such as, "I 
can t say it the way the tape did/' "How do you 

say and '*How should I begin?'* All 

these anecdotal, yet important, contextual 
details are jotted down by the teachers and 
saved for Step 6, analysis and description. 

The teachers are told that a minimum of 50 
to 70 words of text is necessary in order to be 
able to adequately describe the linguistic per- 
formance of the students recorded (DeAvila & 
Duncan, I9K8). Questions about spelling and 
punctuation persist throughout the transcrip- 
tion process. Many of the sentences in the sto- 
ries are conjoined by "and," *'then," and other 
cohesive or connective markers, and all of 
these leave doubts as to where sentences begin 
and end (Leone & Cisneros, 1985). The dis- 
cussion of differences between oral and writ- 
ten language continues, with teachers keeping 
in mind that a good story needs certain devices 
to hold it together. While all story sentences 
arc interesting, more complex sentences with 
embedding of various kinds are perhaps more 
noteworthy and give teachers more challeng- 
ing analysis practice. 

Step Six: Analysis and Description of Stories 

In this step, the teachers put together a short 
paper with sections on methodology, findings, 
and classroom applications. In the Methods 
section, they organize their remarks under 
headings such as "Background on Students,'* 
* The Task Itself, " "The Setting/" and Tran- 
scription." In the Findinj^s section, they add 
charts and tables to present the story-retelling 
data they have collected and to accompany 
their discussions of the story retellings. 

Up lo this point in the training course, 
teachers have had only a few weeks of experi- 
ence with basic linguistic concepts. However, 
they arc usually eager to attempt in-class analy- 
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sis of the students' stories with help from each 
other and the linguist-trainer. 

Since there are usually several teachers 
using the same story, the sentences generated 
by the students do bear some similarity to each 
other and to the stimulus story. Before the 
teachers analyze the stories from the students 
they taped, they have briefly identified the 
structures and sentence types of the stimulus 
story. Usually they have found one or two 
relative clauses, several sentences with infini- 
tives, many modals, periphrastic modals, 
compound tenses, and various complex sen- 
tences with adverbial and noun clauses. Even * 
though they do not need to draw every step of 
a formal transformational derivation of every 
sentence, they are encouraged to work on 
demonstrating their understanding of the 
complex sentences. Todo this, they must iden- 
tify syntactic categories (subject, verb, object), I 
show embedded sentences at the deep struc- 
ture level, and explain in their own words why < 
the sentences are complex. 

Other aspects of the analysis of the stu- 
dents' stories include a breakdown of the major 
lexical (vocabulary) items, showing the lexi- 
con in the stimulus story and the lexicon in the 
students' stories (Leone & Cisneros, 1985). 
By examining the vwabulary and syntax used 
by the students, teachers have a firsthand 
opportunity to see how language use is creative 
and varies from speaker to speaker. 

Usually, even if they are second language 
speakers of English, teachers are already aware 
of the creative use of language, although they 
may not have seen students * errors in a positive 
light before. They may begin to realize that 
errors give us clues about a learner's stage of 
learning rather than simply telling us what the 
learner doesn't know or can't do. What ap- 
pears to be difficult at times, however, is for the 
teachers to separate their roles as teachers from 
their roles as objective observers and describ- 
ers of language. That is, teachers often use the 
evaluative terms "error" and ^'mistake" to refer 
to a variety of phenomena, including the foU 
lowing, all of which must be distinguished 
from each other: 

R?r 5 i 



L creative variants ("the old ni/r/j" rather 
than "the old hag'*): these are not errors; 

2. forms used by adults in the community as 
part of a regional or social dialect ("he 
might should go" rather than "he might 
go'' )\ these forms may be archaic or may 
have come about as a result of a variety of 
universal synchronic and diachronic lin- 
guistic processes; 

3. second language developmental forms ("he 
goed'' rather than "he went'')\ these forms 
are often similar to first language develop- 
ment forms; 

4. performance errors ("When he kissed her 
she fell asleep — I mean woke i4p*)\ these 
are due to memory lapses, fatigue, etc. 

Although the story-retelling projects do not 
generally include library research since the 
project aims at developing language analysis 
skills, teachers need to rely extensively on 
class work, concepts, and descriptive tools 
acquired throughout the course in order to do 
the projects successfully. Large newsprint 
pads are one de v ice that has proven very useful 
for the ongoing collecting and recycling of 
project data. These large pieces of newsprint 
are useful as "portable blackboards" for the 
sentence trees, charts of vocabulary substitu- 
tions, and other data that teachers have gath- 
ered from the stories. Teachers can bring the 
large sheets to class and pin them upon the wall 
so the class can see the examples and comment 
on them. These sheets can also be revised and 
included as pan of the final draft of the project. 

Step Seven: Classroom Applications 

The final step of the training program is one 
thai often i^ relegated to a separate course or 
workshop, as it takes teachers back to class- 
room contexts for a wrap-up and application of 
the basic concepts learned in the previous 
steps. However, the addition of this step is key. 
Many teachers may be sincerely concerned 
about their LEP students and want to get more 
from the course than just the required license. 
But often, they have just begun to understand 
the crucial classrmm issues in a new light 
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when they have to go back to the old textbooks 
and tests, the old schedule, and the still-unin- 
formed colleagues. The linguist-trainen there- 
fore, who has guided the teachers in their 
acquisition of tools for learning and applying 
linguistic concepts on the job. can provide 
ongoing support in this step. 

One classroom application is the role of 
context forgiving meaning to communication. 
Using examples from their own conversation 
data, in which some parts cannot be easily 
understoixl out of context, teachers learn to 
understand the distinction between contex- 
tualtzed basic interpersonal communication 
skills and decontextuali/edcognitive academic 
linguistic proficiency (Cummins, 1979). For 
example, the academic language of history and 
mathematics is usually unconnected to the 
physical context of the classroom, the "here 
and now/* Therefore, academic subjects such 
as these must be made more down-tO'earth. 
immediate, and concrete to be comprehensible 
to LEP students. 

Questions also come forth about students 
who have done poi>rly academically, or who 
appear to know neither their first nor their 
second language well, or who are difficult to 
diagnose for other reasons. Teachers begin to 
ask "why" questions: some teachers begin to 
offer responses which aim at explaining these 
problems in terms of the new concepts leamed. 
For example: *'Arc many academic problems 
n iaied to the fact that more contextualized 
language needs to be used in teaching abstract 
concepts?" "Is a less-developed first language 
related to the problems students are experienc- 
ing with their second language, both orally and 
in reading/writing?** "How can regular class- 
room teachers, in language as well as in other 
academic areas (social studies, science, etc.), 
further the development of literacy skills?" "If 
a teacher helps edit a students composition, 
will the student's writmg skills eventually 
improve?" 

The questions continue^ yet the questions 
and discussions are more informed than those 
posed at the beginning of the course. The 
teachers have had an opportunity to explore 



language concepts from a concrete, hands*on 
perspective. Most of them will have acquired 
both the curiosity and the basic linguistic in- 
quiry and analysis skills that they will use well 
after the course is over. 

Summary 

This paper has outlined a seven-step train- 
ing course designed for teachers who cannot 
spend a great deal of time in a graduate ESL 
program yet need linguistic concepts and skills 
to meet daily ESL classroom needs. The 
approach presented here incorporates much of 
the current literature on listening to students' 
language (Ur/ua, 1981, 1984), on observation 
and description of language in context, on 
recording and transcribing language* and on 
providing a sensitive learner-centered approach 
to training teachers in language and content 
analysis (Freire, 1970; Wallerstein, 1983). 

Although teacher education studies point 
out that there are many factors at play in 
teaching teachers how to teach, the experien- 
tial approach reported on in this paper does at- 
tempt to involve knowledge, attitude, and 
awareness of language — all basic characteris- 
tics central to teacher education (Freeman* 
1989). Though few have pointed out the par- 
allels between ESL learners and TESL learn- 
ers, this paper has hopefully demonstrated that 
the successes experienced in teaching ESL 
may a!so help improve our approaches to leach- 
ing TESL. 

Conclusion 

The implicit question most asked at the end 
of such a paper is "So what?" Well, if teachers 
of elementary and secondary ESL students in 
the United States and Japan read this article 
and say "Yes, I think this kind of training 
would help," or "Yes, 1 think I could offer 
teachers I work with this kind of training,'' then 
perhaps the question will be answered. Fur- 
thermore, if administrators of ESL programs in 
the United States and Japan read the article and 
say "Yes, I believe that a course such as this 
would benefit my teachers' understanding of 
language learning/' then perha()s the great 
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demand for trained ESL teachers will be more 
adequately met* 

It is important to note, however that this 
type of course is just a beginning in the training 
and educating of ESL teachers. ESL teachers 
and linguist-u^iners need to be in communi- 
cation with each other on an ongoing basis so 
thai their newly acquired tools for analyzing 
and describing language can continue to evolve, 
so that new questions about language can be 
discovered and discussed, and finally, so that 
new ways of applying these tools in the class- 
room can be invented. 
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My own error is some(hinf^ I can discover only h\ 
mvself sim e it is (tmy when I haw disntvcrvJ it that 
It is dtscovereJ. even if the w hole w orld knew of it 
before, 

S. KltRKEGAARD 



As teachers advcKating the use of the writing 
process become more and more prevalent in 
our communicative language teaching class- 
r(x>ms, what is the place of error correction? A 
review of the writing process as presented by 
those writing for native speakers (PerL 1979: 
Elbow. 1981; Graves. 1983; Flower 1985; 
Calkins. 1986; Mun iy. 1987) indicates that 
there are discemable and yet recursive steps 
that writers go through as they develop a pi^ce 
of writing from conception to first draft to final 
published prcxluct. Advocates of this prwess 
go along with relaxing student writers' vig^ 
ilance over errors during the early stages of the 
process. Errors are usually ignored, initially, 
as long as they do not detract from the writer's 
intended meaning. 

These experts give equal time to al I aspects 
of the writing prcKess though, even as they 
recognize individual differences in emphasis. 
Errors arc usually worked on in the later, 
clarifying stages, but are as much a writer's 
responsibility as is the intended message. 

ESL advcKates of the writing prtKcss 
(Shaughncssy, 1977; Raimes. 1 983b: Zamcl. 
1987) provide a multitude of ideas and tech- 
niques that teachers can use to empower their 
students to become writers in another lan- 
guage. These writers suggest thai, although 
releasing students from fearof making errors is 
important, ways of dealing with errors must 
also be incorporated in the writing prwess, 

My observations and work experiences in 
ESL/EFL settings have made me realize that 



the writing prcKess is basically similar for all 
writers. But my observations have also shown 
me that there are differences in teaching prac- 
tices, especially regarding errors. The purpose 
of this paper is to take a look at some of these 
ESL/EFL leaching practices regarding error 
correction. From this analysis, we can see the 
gaps between what theorists say and what 
teachers actually do. By understanding the 
gaps, teachers can explore new possibilities. 

What the Theorists Say 

The writing process 

Murray ( 1987) says that basically all writ- 
ers go back and forth, as they w rite, through the 
following stages: collecting ideas or informa- 
tion necessary for a piece. fiKusing ideas into 
a coherent whole, ordering ideas into what the 
writer wants to say. writing the first draft while 
realizingoiherdrafts will most likely be neces- 
sary, and clarifying in order that others may 
understand the writer's intentions. 

Teachers of writing have different roles 
during these various stages. At the beginning 
stages of the writing process, teachers can 
acquaint students with different techniques 
that writers use to get ideas. One such tech- 
nique is free writing. In this technique, stu- 
dents are told not to worry about errors at all. 
Instructions are given tnai require students to 
write—abt^ut anything -for a specific period 
of time. The time given would vary depending 
upon the age and level of students, but w riters 
arc not to lift their pencils from the page during 
that time. No erasing or use of dictionaries is 
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allowed. Students are not to worry about or- 
ganization or other polishing techniques ihat 
usually accompany the act of writing. Rather, 
students are to let their thoughts have free ex- 
pression. From the resulting mass of ideas, one 
workable idea might be discovered that the 
student wriiercould develop. Freeing students 
from worry about errors is one of the goals of 
the collecting stage. 

As suggested by Zamel (I9K7), teacher- 
student conferences during the drafting stages 
give the student feedback early on. Nudging 
questions can move the student writer to greater 
involvement in the creative part of the writing 
process. At the same time, questions that arise 
about writing w hich dcK*s not make sense to the 
reader can be w orked through. The teacher s 
role in these conferences is to ask quesiions, 
encouraging the writer to consider how to best 
express what he or she wants to say and to feel 
responsibility for a piece. 

There are basically two kinds of teacher- 
student conferences: content conferences and 
editing conferences. Content conferences take 
place after, or even during, the drafting stages 
and may last a few minutes or a greater length 
of time. The purpose of content conferences is 
to work towards expressing the writer's in- 
tended meaning. Editing conferences, on the 
other hand, take place near the end of the 
writing process and are used to work on polish- 
ing a piece. Mechanics, such as spelling and 
punctuation, and syntax and organization are 
the foci of such conferences ( see Elbow. 1 98 1 : 
Flower, 1985; Calkins, 1986: Murray, 1987. 
for discussions of teacher-student conferences). 

Peer conferences for both content and edit- 
ing are also important in the writing process. 
Often, one writing teacher cannot meet the 
needs of all student ^' riters at once. Besides, 
the audience for a piece need not be only the 
teacher. Student writers can learn what it 
means to write for an audience by actually 
having an audience of many readers. 

Content peer conferences take place in the 
drafting stages of the w riting process. Here, a 
Mudent writer reads his or her draft to a class* 
male or a group of classmates Reading aloud 



helps give the writer a way to learn about voice 
in a piece and may help a student belter find his 
own voice. Peers are asked to comment on 
what they hear. What did the listener like about 
a piece? What kinds of questions does a 
listener have? Is there any part that was diffi- 
cult to understand? Peers find these places in 
the piece along with the writer. This kind of 
examination often leads students to confront 
errors themselves. The writer then knows bet- 
ter what to add to a piece or cut from it. 

Peer editing conferences take place in the 
polishing stages of the writing process. Here, 
peers work together on proofreading. What 
one student might miss as an error, another 
might see. Peers tend to have less vested 
interest in a piece and can therefore help the 
writerseehisor her work more objectively (see 
Elbow, 198l:Raimes, 1983a. 1983b: Calkins, 
1986: Murray. 1987; Zamel. 1987, for discus- 
sions of peer conferences). 

Errors as ilcvclopmciual 

Second language acquisition theorists have 
pointed out that errors are developmental and 
systematic (Lilllewcwd. 1984; Ellis. 1986; 
Krashen, 1987). As Raimes (1983b) notes, 
"Learn to expect errors that occur regularly at 
certain stages in a student's learning develop- 
ment" (p. 23). By being aware of the develop- 
mental nature of student errors, teachers of 
writing can f(x:us on appropriate errors for 
particular students. 

One way to recognize and address the 
developmental nature of errors, as Raimes 
( 1983a. 1983b) suggests, is to teach students to 
self-edit. Mini-lessons (using ten or 15 min- 
utes of class time to explain techniques) can 
teach students how to edit their own work. One 
student's piece is sho\\n via an overhead pro- 
jector. Students are asked, for instance, to 
w rite down each sub ject and verb per sentence. 
Then they are asked to check subject-verb 
agreement. In this way. errors which represent 
the developmental state of a particular group of 
students are addressed at an appropriate time. 

There are also other applications ol mini- 
lessons. Students can be taught to cover all 
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other lines of the text except the one they are 
proofreading. Or students can be taught how to 
use a grammar reference, thesaurus, or En- 
glish-English dictionary for themselves. Or 
students can be encouraged to use checklists to 
monitor their own work. Through these prac- 
tices, students develop their awareness of er- 
rors and their ability to handle them. Further, 
students learn to lake more responsibility for 
their own writing and errors. 

My Observations 

In observations in both ESL and EFL set- 
tings, I have f(K'Used on the handling of errors 
in student writing. In this section, I would like 
to look at examples of actual classroom prac- 
tices in two settings. From these examples, I 
hope to demonstrate some of the problems that 
classroom teachers face in error correction. 

In the United States 

In an ESL writing workshop in a public ele- 
mentary school in a New York City suburban 
area for fifth and sixth-graders, I observed one 
class in which all errors became the responsi- 
bility of the teacher. She called herself the 
editor-in-chief; at the final stage, just prior lo 
publishing a piece, she corrected the students' 
errors. The student writer then made a clean 
copy of this corrected draft to be "published." 

This technique followed theorists' sugges- 
tions for native-speaking writers: Errors were 
ignored until a later stage in the writing process 
so as to free writers to work on meaning, to free 
them from past "bad" writing experiences, 
and/or to allow them to locus their attention 
upon their audience. 

In this classroom, by peer and teacher con- 
ferences mostly concerned with contents, the 
student writers realized they were writing for 
meaning in order that others might understand 
their intentions. These conferences took place 
in the middle, drafting stages of the writing 
process. Questions became the formal for 
most conferences that I observed. "What do 
you mean'.*" "Did the bad guys have weap- 
ons?" ''Did they fight fair?" 'How did you 
know which ones were the bad guys?'' These 
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kinds of comments were given by peers, other 
fifth-graders in the ESL writing workshop. 

In this setting, grammar was not often the 
problem blocking meaning. Yet, as I read over 
student writers' shoulders, I realized many 
youngsters were writing without any capitali- 
zation or punctuation. Paragraphing was rarely 
considered. Spelling was often problematical. 
They read their pieces aloud and thus provided 
by speech these necessary beginnings and stops. 
But for a reader of one of these pieces, meaning 
was not always clear. 

The editor-in-chief, the teacher, had a lot of 
errors to correct. The nexl-to-final draft came 
back to the writer full of red marks. This teach- 
er had made the decision to promote creativity 
over correct grammar and mechanics. While 
student writers benefited initially through the 
freedom to explore their ideas, problems 
emerged later as responsibility for writing and 
errors shifted from the students to the teacher. 

/// Japan 

In a Japanese college classroom in which 
students had studied English grammar for seven 
years, the teacher turned to me and asked, 
"What do I do about their mistakes? Some- 
times there are so many mistakes that I can t 
make heads or tails of wnat they want to say. ' 
These or similar words have been repeated to 
me many times. Teachers want to free students 
from worry about errors, but arc faced with the 
reality of drafts that are riddled with errors 
which interfere with meaning. 

I have observed peei content conferences in 
a variety of classrooms. Usually, the following 
pattern develops: Student A: "What do you 
mean by this? " Student B: "Where?" (Student 
A points. I Student B: '\4^/^/»//^'...." and the dis- 
cussion continues in Japanese. The problem of 
how to cxpiess the idea in English is not ad- 
dressed. Both students understand their verbal 
communication in Japanese, and therefore, the 
pr(»blem about meaning is solved ft>r them. 

In student-teacher conferences, I have 
observed students who ask teachers to supply 
them with words or phrases, even sentences, 
rather than searching for appropriate choices 
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on their own. The teacher might ask, "What do 
you mean by this portion of your text?" Instead 
of answering, studentsoften reply with another 
question: "How do you say nan to ka in En- 
glish?" The students think thai if they can sup- 
ply the correct translation, then thai portion of 
text will no longer be a problem. 

AH too often, conferences become stuck at 
ihe word or phrase level instead of working on 
overall content meaning. The intended pur- 
pose of such conferences, therefore, becomes 
thwarted. 

Possibilities 

How can teachers achieve a balance be- 
tween dealing with errors that interfere with 
meaning and supporting their students' confi- 
dence in writing? How can teachers achieve 
this balance and at the same time encourage 
students to take responsibility for their own 
writing? In this section, I would like to discuss 
three possibilities, based on the writing theo- 
ries discussed above, which may be useful to 
classroom writing teachers. 

Conferences 

Conferences can not only address meaning 
and mechanics, but can also encourage stu- 
dents to take responsibility for their own writ- 
ing. However, the goals and prcKcdures of 
these conferences need to be clearly outlined 
for students and understood by them. 

In a drafting stage conference, students 
need to know that they are only to work on 
overall meaning — not meaning at the transla- 
tion level, but meaning of ihc writer^ inten- 
tion. The questions which arise about meaning 
can then be addressed by the students on their 
own. After rewriting, students ^who are edit- 
ing by then), need to know how to go about 
polishing a piece. These problems in mechan- 
ics can be subsequently dealt with by students 
working on their own 

In this way, the goals and processes of 
content and editing conferences are clearly 
defined. Questions relating to meaning are 
worked on before questions about mechanics. 
This distinction encourages students to take 
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more responsibility for their own writing — in 
terms of both meaning and mechanics. 

Mini-lessons 

Though Raimes ( 1 983h) suggests the use of 
mini-lessons, many teachers do not know when 
to use them. As with the placement of confer- 
ences, the placement of mini-lessons will de- 
pend on the goals of the mini-lesson. 

Grammar-based mini-lessons, where prob- 
lems relevant to many are examined through 
anonymous pieces of students' writing, can be 
held at any time in the writing process. In this 
way, errors which represent the developmental 
stage of the students — subject- verb agreement, 
for instance, for lower-level learners* or article 
choice for higher-level learners — can be ex- 
amined and addressed at appropriate times. 
When mini-conferences are repeated over time, 
students can gain awareness of some of their 
particular difficulties in grammar. 

On the other hand, mini -lessons which leach 
students the mechanical skills of editing — 
such as using a grammar text or a thesaurus as 
a reference — can occur during the polishing 
stages of the process, These skills are most 
valuable to students after questions of meaning 
have been answered, when close word and 
sentence-level mechanical editing is required. 
Through the application of these skills, the 
students are encouraged to maintain responsi- 
bility for their writing, 

Checkhsts 

Providing a checklist of usual errors is a 
technique that encourages student involvement 
in and responsibility for writing. Checklists 
can be given to students in the drafting stages 
of the writing process. As students are taught 
the problems covered on the checklist, they are 
asked to assume responsibility for all the points 
on the checklist. Not all possible errors should 
be covered on a checklist. In fact, limiting the 
number of problems to five to seven at a time 
seems appropriate for an EFL setting, 

Raimes {1983b) suggests making different 
checklists for different phases of the writing 
pr(Kess. For example. 1 have used the list in 
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Figure 1, below, even in the drafting stages of 
the >Miting process. 



RGURE } 

Drafting Stages Error Checklist 



sp: 


spelling error 


v: 


enror in verb fom or tense 


s/v: 


error in subject-verb agreement 


A. 


missing letter or word 


1: 


start a new paragraph: or check that there 




is only one main idea in the paragraph 



Concentrating on a selection of errors en- 
courages students to assume responsibility for 
their own writing and leads, over time, to a 
degree of mastery for some students< Further- 
more, adjusting the checklists according to the 
level of the students and the stage of the writing 
process recognizes the developmental nature 
of errors and leads to greater progress in the 
students* ability to recognize and self-correct 
their mistakes. 

Conclusion 

Observations of writing classrooms show 
gaps between theory and teaching practices. 
All too often, emphasis on some parts of the 
writing process all but eliminates other vital 
parts. Teachers then feel compelled to take up 
the red pen, which shifts control of the writing 
from the student to the teacher. Efforts can be 
made to relieve students' fear of errors, but 
students can also be taught how to rccogni/c 
and deal with their own errors. Finding ways 
to achieve this balance between fear and con- 
fidence, however, is not easy. 

There is no panacea for elimination of er- 
rors, no quick road to writing success, but 
possibilities for improvement doexisi. Teach- 
ers can talk about errors often during the writ- 
ing prwcss: in content conferences, in mini- 
lessons, in providing checklists, in editing 
conferences, and in giving expression to the 
expectation that authorship means being in 
charge of a piece of writing from beginning to 



completion. Peers can act as audience for stu* 
dent writers in both content and editing confer- 
ences. They too can help writers confront their 
errors. Finally, writers can help themselves 
deal with errors as they make use of the dic- 
tionary and thesaurus, as they use checklists, 
and as they apply what they have teamed 
during mini-lessons. 
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I Expanding the 

Intercultural Perspective 

WiHiamMcOfftie 



In the last two decades, the field of intercultu- 
ral communication has grown tremendously. 
Its beginnings as an interdisciplinary academic 
field have been traced to the late 1960$ in the 
United States (Okabe, 1 988) and, as a means of 
practical training, to the early 1960s and the 
need to train Peace Corps volunteers and inter- 
national businessmen. One could also argue 
that its roots go back even earlier to the war 
years of 194M5, when many Americans en- 
countered people from foreign cultures for the 
first time (Damen, 1987). Several studies of 
American culture (Mead, 1942; Gorer, 1948) 
and other cultures (Benedict, 1946; Gorer & 
Rickman, 1949) were written by anthropolo* 
gists during those years so as to better under- 
stand the sources of behavior (and flghting 
potential) of Americans and their chief allies 
and adversaries. 

Although the urgent practical needs less- 
ened with the end of the war, they did not fade 
away. In 1945, America became part of the 
world; the founding of the United Nations and 
the beginning of the Cold War ensured that the 
United States would not return to the isolation- 
ism that prevailed before the war. Thus, al- 
though the fleld of intercultural communica- 
tion began to develop in the 1960s and 1970s, 
the seeds were sown in the war years and 
immediately afterwards. 

The academic history of intercultural com- 
munication takes its impetus from the Ameri- 
can penchant to study behavior. As Okabe 
(1988) notes: 

Americans (end to approach a problem from 
an academic standpoint and then toestabiish 
a new discipline. This particularly holds true 
of the emergence of intercultural communi- 
cation as a new field within the framework of 
speech communication, (p. 6) 



Okabe ( 1 988) says further that efforts were 
made to advance intercultural communication 
as a respectable member of the social sciences: 

Because of its newness, the field has at- 
tracted scholars from diverse disciplines, 
such as anthropology, linguistics, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and...communicology. (p. 9) 

The new field that emerged was interdiscipli- 
nary. Because it fell within the overall frame- 
work of the social sciences, intercultural com- 
munication adopted the same approach, 
used the same tools and techniques, and was 
guided by the same underlying assumptions 
and premises as these sciences. 

Given the above history of intercultural 
communication, it should not be surprising 
that it is still predominantly American and 
based on the American social sciences. Dean 
Bamlund has noted that 90% of the available 
material on intercultural communication is 
Western, and of that, 90% is American (per- 
sonal communication, July, 1989). 

Recently, more research is being done out- 
side Western countries, and much more needs 
to be done. Studies of intercultural communi- 
cation have been published in Japan (Ishii, 
Okabe, & Kume, 1987; Shigehisa, Kitagawa, 
Inoue. & Fukui, 1987) that will help broaden 
our understanding of the intercultural commu- 
nication process. Although many of the con- 
cepts and references of non-Western studies 
will be the same as those used in Westem 
studies, they may be presented and interpreted 
differently. In addition, new theories may 
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arise by vinue of fertilization in a new cultural 
milieu. In fact, it has been argued that "differ- 
ent cultuies...have different paradigms. , . . ( And 
sol science done cross-culturally may have 
greater validity than that done within a single 
culture'* (Kleinjans. 1972. cited in Damen, 
1987. p. 145). 

While accepting this argument, it will be 
my purpose in this article to argue that the 
social sciences themselves comprise a culture 
which, together with other cultures, transects 
national, regional, racial. ethnic, and linguistic 
cultures. For the purposes of this paper, I will 
label these latter cultures traJitionaL and the 
former cultures /lor/ :a/irt//. This article will be 
devoted to the exploration of these horizont;?' 
cultures. 1 believe that until the horizontal cul- 
tures are fully incorpi)rated into the eclectic 
body of intercultural communication the disci- 
pline will lack a truly intercultural focus. 

Defming Culture 

Every argument begins with a definition. 
One definition of culture was formulated by 
the British anthropologist Edward Tylor( 187 1 ). 
the founder of modern anthropology: 

Culture. ..taken in its wide ethnographic 
sense, is that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, 
and any other capabilities and habits ac- 
quired by man as a member ot s(K ieiy . ( p J ) 

ll the sense of Tylor's definition, most 
peop1| would associate the word "culture" 
with some national or ethnic group of people, 
such as American culture. Hispanic culture, 
Japanese culture, or Ainu culture. In fact, none 
of these cultures actually exists, except as an 
abstraction or generalization. They arc not real 
in the sense that individual human beings, the 
bearers of culture, arc real. They are useful 
insofar as they make us aware of the common 
assumptive world that culture bearers share 
with other members of their cultural groups. 
They are dangerous to the degree that they 
harden into stereotypes which close minds to 
the uniqueness of individual human beings. 
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As I define it, a cuhure is a way of seeing, 
a way of perceiving, and a way of behaving on 
the basis of that perception. In order to per- 
ceive the world, we must select certain features 
and order them, thereby constructing a reality 
that corresponds to the reality "out there." 

The word "culture" comes from the Latin 
cultivare. from which the English "cultivate" 
is also derived. Cultivation is, of course, al- 
ways selective. If we think of culture as the 
selective cultivation of behavior, then we are 
close to the most cruc ial thing about it: the fact 
that certain specific behaviors, out of the whole 
range of possible behaviors, are cultivated by 
a certain group of people in a certain environ- 
ment at a certain time for the purposes of 
adaptation and group solidarity. Then, once 
they have seeped into the collective uncon- 
scious, these behaviors become the hidden 
guides to perception, conception, and action. 
A cuMure, therefore, is the result of the mass 
cultivation of a certain way of seeing, thinking, 
assuming, believing, and behaving in the 
members of a society. 

The Liberation of Culture 

As noted above, **American culture" is an 
abstraction and generalization. In the cultures 
of smaller groups, as the similarity of factors 
such as age. education, wealth, s(Kial class, 
and profession increases, the likelihood of 
perceptual and conceptual similarity also in- 
creases. Recently, the word "culture" has been 
applied to more and more contexts that relate to 
these kinds of groups. These contexts have no 
direct association with a single national, re- 
gional, or ethnic culture: they may, in fact, cut 
across traditional boundaries. 

For example, the International Journal of 
Intenulturul Relations (I9W). the official 
publication of the Society for Irtemational 
Education, Training and Research (SIETAR), 
makes no restriction on the definition of cul- 
ture in the manuscripts that it considers: 

Acceptable articles may deal with any ol the 
following: national, cross-cultural, racial. 
s(K'ial class, sex dif lcrcnces. and even man- 
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agement versus union differences, among 
others. However, it is the responsibility of 
the authors to show that the groups under 
consideration actually formacuiture. (p. HI) 

Yet the liberation of culture actually goes 
back decades. The emergence of an identifi- 
able "counter-culture" in the United States in 
the 1960s, mostly associated with disaffected 
middle-class youth, demonstrates the potential 
forculture to spread horizontally. Of course, it 
took somewhat different forms in different 
environments and among different individu- 
als, In \99(\ we still speak of an international 
"youth culture,*' different in ideology and life- 
styk% but still transecting traditional barriers. 

In the 1 980s , the use of the terms "corporate 
culture" and "business culture " referring to 
the shared ways of perceiving, thinking, and 
acting exhibited in large corporations, came 
into wide use. Connected with these cultures 
are "consumer culture" and "automobile cul- 
ture," driven by the power of advertising and 
the fostering of the desire for convenience and 
status. When people become dependent on 
various machines and abandon other means of 
transportation in favor of the automobile, a 
change occurs in thinking, values, and life 
style — in short, a change occurs in culture. 

A recent report on the BBC World Service 
concerning the help being rendered by West- 
ern soldiers to their former enemies in Eastern 
Europe pointed to the fact that soldiers have 
common values and that they understand and 
respect each other all over the world. It seems 
we can also speak of a worldwide "military 
culture" which crosses national boundaries. 

These are various examples of horizontal 
cultures that have spread across traditional 
boundaries. They function as natural bridges 
across the cultural chasm, linking counterparts 
in different countries. As a result, they reduce 
the differences between these same counter- 
parts in terms of traditional culture and make 
their interaction less cross-cultural. 

Scientific Culture 

The most important horizontal culture lor 



the purposes of this discussion is scientific 
culture. Thirty years ago, the British writer C. 
P. Snow (1959) delineated the two broad cul- 
tures of the sciences and the humanities. He 
saw the former thusly: 

The scientific culture really is a culture, not 
only in an intellectual but also in an anthro- 
pological sense.. ..[Ijts members need not... 
always completely understand each other; 
biologists more often than not will have a 
pretty hazy idea of contemporary physics; 
but there arc common attitudes, common 
standards and paiiems of behaviour, com- 
mon approaches and assumptions. This goes 
surprisingly wide and deep. It cuts across 
other mental patterns, such as those of relig- 
ion or politics or class, (p. 9) 

It also cuts across national, ethnic, and 
linguistic patterns. In 1990, we can speak of a 
woridwide scientific culture which, while ex- 
hibiting ob.servable differences from region to 
region, institution to institution, and discipline 
to discipline, still shares common assump- 
tions, approaches, attitudes, and values which 
may or may not be dominant in the particular 
societies to which the scientists belong. 

To take Snow's argument one step further, 
if different brunches of science use separate 
approaches, perspectives, language, etc., then 
they, too, can be seen as separate cultures. This 
trend has led to a proliferation of university 
departments and to many valuable and insight- 
ful professional studies. However, it also has 
a dark side. If we continually narrow and limit 
the perspectives of various disciplines and 
branches of science, we likewise limit the 
study and experience of intercultural and inter- 
personal communication that could be achieved 
through them. 

Ho w does this cultural commonality among 
social scientists worldwide affect the study of 
intercultural communication? It could make 
the study of intercultural communication from 
a Japanese viewpoint, for example, compared 
to one from an American viewpoint, less inher- 
ently intercultural than it otherwise might seem: 
Both groups of researchers belong to the same 
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worldwide, social science-based culture with 
all its attendant characteristics. While the 
Japanese study would likely differ from the 
American one, it would still share many of the 
same concepts, paradigms, tools, and meth- 
ods. Hence, it might not offer as truly an inter- 
cultural perspective on iniercultural communi- 
cation as we had originally thought, 

Expanding the Intercultural Perspective 

The study of human nature and behavior, of 
which communication forms an enormous part, 
should be as complex ana multivaricd as pos- 
sible. Bamlund and Nomura ( I9S.S) argue for 
the participation of a variety of disciplines in 
the examination of human cultures: 

|S]onieof the integrity of any human act is 
lost when t)hscrved through the lens of a 
single academic specialty. As siK'iologists. 
communicologists, psychiatrists, and an- 
thropologists, wc arc air*professionally cen- 
tered" and suffer from a theoce!)tric myopia 
that can he as disabling as an ethnocentric 
myopia.. ,.|A|II framings of human experi- 
ence have their value, but all provide limited 
access to the human condition, {p. 358) 

While unlimited access is probably not pos- 
sible, we owe it to ourselves to incorporate as 
many disciplines as possible into the intercul- 
tural perspective. We should include as many 
ways of seeing, knowing, and experiencing the 
world and as many ways of being, becoming, 
and doing as we can imagine. Even then, we 
will probably fall short of full understanding. 

One means to counteract the tendency of 
horizontal cultures to narrow rather than to 
broaden our perspective is to expand the field 
of intercultural communication in a vertical 
direction: upward from the swial sciences into 
the physical sciences and downward into the 
humanities — literature, art, music, drama, 
dance, religion, etc. By doing so. the field ol 
intercultural communication would become 
more truly intercultural. and its concepts and 
practices would become more accessible* and 
possibly more attractive, to a broader spectrum 



of humanity. 

Some social scientists, notably Dean Bam- 
lund (1989), have taken the trouble to include 
in their works the perspectives of the arts, 
literature, and film. In addition, at least one 
book devoted to an understanding of the prcK- 
ess of cultural shcKk through fiction has been 
published (Lewis & Jungman. 1986). But the 
Held as a whole remains imbalanced. mostly 
situated within the social scientific culture. 
Objective, serial scientitlc study is ccnainly a 
valid and valuable means to increase our un- 
derstanding and insight into the communica- 
tion prcKcss. But dare we assume it is the only 
valid \va\\^ 

A truly intercultural approach to the under- 
standing of human behavior and communica- 
tion would necessarily embrace and endorse 
other ways of seeing, ways of perceiving and 
structuring reality, and ways of knowing and 
understanding besides that of rationalist, rigor- 
ous, objective, swial scientific inquiry. Should 
we not recogni/.e that other ways of knowing 
may be as good, or better, than that of social 
science, depending on our purposes and the 
sorts of questions we ask? If intercultural com- 
munication as a field of know ledge and inquiry 
embraces the relativity of cultures, then it must 
also embrace the relativity of disciplines. 

Conceptual Parallelism: Humanities and 
Social Science 

What can the humanities teach us about 
intercultural communication? Can they con- 
vey the concepts of social science? They may 
deepen our understanding of the same process. 

Let us take as an example the concept that 
the meaning of words is in the communicator, 
not in the words themselves. This is a crucial 
concept in intercultural human communica- 
tion. Condon and Yousef ( I ^^HK ) explain: 

Our point here is simply the familiar seman 
lie one hut applied across languages and 
across cultuial lines. What I mean by a word 
or phrase is not quiie the same as what you 
mean hy that: meanings are in jx^ople in 
language, (p, 1H«) 
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The concept seems rather obvious; but it is 
also something that can, and often is, forgotten 
in the heat and habit of human communicative 
behavior. We all subscribe to the conventions 
in our own culture that arbitrarily give certain 
meanings to certain words. But what if we 
didn't? What if we met .someone who didn't? 
Could we still communicate? 

Consider the fol low ing passage from A lice\s 
Adventures in Wonderland : 

*'AniJ only one for birthday presents, you 
know. There's glory for you!" 

"I don'i know what you mean by 'glory."' 
Alice said. Humpiy Dumpty smiled con- 
temptuously. '^Of course you don't — till I 
tell you. I meant there's a nice knix k-dow n 
argument for you! '** 

"But glory' doesn^t mean 'a nice knock- 
down argument/*' Alice objected, 

"When / use a word/* Humpty Dumpty 
said, in rather a scornful tone, "it means just 
what I ch(K>se it to mean — neither more nor 
less/' 

"The question is. " said Alice, "whether 
you ran make words mean so many different 
things/' 

"Thequcstion is/ said Humpty Dumpty. 
"which is to K- master— that's all/' (Carroll. 
l%S.p, 198) 

In this dialogue, wc see the problem that 
often exists between representatives of two 
different cultures with two different symbolic 
codes. The passage reminds us that meaning is 
in communicators, not in words. It also warns 
us that words themselves can become masters 
of their inventors if the latter forget the arbi- 
trary, symbolic nature of language. 

As this example shows, the humanities in 
general, and literature in particular, has the 
power to illuminate swial scientific ideas in 
vivid and powerful ways— in ways we might 
otherwise not have considered. If one wants to 
learn abt)Ul human nature, human relation- 
ships, and communication, one could read ihc 
works of swial scientists such as Freud. Jung, 
Boas, Benedict, or Mead, Or one could read 
the works of great writers such as Tolstoy, 
Dostocvsky. Shakespeare. Bal/ac, CiiK'thc, 



Steinbeck, or Murasaki. Or one could read 
both — and profit thereby. 

The Link Between Physical Science and 
Social Science 

How can the study of intercultural commu- 
nication benefit from increased interaction with 
the physical sciences? How can the physical 
sciences help us better understand the process 
of human communication? In fact, approaches 
and conclusions may be broadened. 

Many mathematicians and physical scien- 
tists have attempted to integrate the physical 
sciences into the social Svicnccs — or, at least, 
to demonstrate their similarity and relevance 
to each other (Wiener, 1969; Loren/, 1977; 
Capra, 1980; Sagan, 1980; Bateson, 1985, 
1988). In this scientific/technological age, 
who can seriously doubt the relevance of the 
hard sciences to society and the importance of 
understanding how they influence and acceler- 
ate s(K'ial and cultural change? 

Psychology provides a good example of 
how the two branches of science blend into 
each other. One can study physiological psy- 
chology at one end of the spectrum or humanist 
psychology at the other. Both look at human 
behavior, but they look from opposite points of 
view, with different eyepieces. One focuses on 
a microscopic view of a portion of a person, 
and the other takes an overall view of the whole 
person. Both are motivated by a desire to un- 
derstand something of human behavior, and 
both succeed (or fail) in their own way, 

I would argue that the difference in mental 
orientation and emphasis that would inllucnce 
us to choose one approach over the other is 
very similar to the difference in mentality one 
finds between people from different national 
and ethnic cultures. What we want to know 
and why, how we ch(x>se to know it and why. 
and what we do or do not do with that knowl- 
edge arc all important reflections of our collec- 
tive cultural selves and of our individual cul- 
tural uniqueness. 

But. as in all intercultural communication, 
the members of one culture can learn from the 
members of another. For instance, the rigid 
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methodology of social science necessarily ob- 
jectifies the human behavior it studies. The un- 
certainty principle in physics can be applied to 
this social science methodology lo tell us that 
researchers are caught up with their objects of 
study ina web of mutual influence and subjec- 
tive perception. In short, communication be- 
tween the two cultures of the social and the 
physical sciences may, in fact, lead to a greater 
understanding of both methods and results. 

Teaching Intercuitural Communication 

The recent trend to teach culture together 
with language and intercuitural communica- 
tion together with EFL is very timely. How- 
ever, we should not overlook the fact that 
social science is also a culture and thus may 
blind us to the truth of other cultures and other 
ways of learning and know ing. 

If we ourselves are trained in anthropology 
or linguistics, let us not insist that our students 
become anthropologists or linguists like us. 
Let us allow them to be artists or p<KMs, as well 
as scientists. Let us encourage them to experi- 
ence and explore culture in a variety of ways so 
that they can find the way that is best suited it> 
their own style of learning and understanding. 
We should entertain the possibility, for in- 
stance, that going to a Zen monastery lo study 
and perform zazcn may teach one as much 
about intercuitural communication as one could 
leam from reading a textbook or doing social 
scientific research. 

If our goal is the practical one of actually 
broadening and improving interpersonal and 
intercuitural communication skills, then we 
have every reason to encourage our students to 
study and practice in their own ways. There is 
no reason to believe that social scientists who 
study human communication arc necessarily 
better practical communicators by virtue of 
their knowledge than others who do not have 
that knowledge. Our lilc experience should 
tell us that know ing abcuii something is not the 
same as being able to do it. Indeed, in the latest 
jargon of social science, compc^tcnce is distin- 
guished from performance. It follows that we 
should require our students lo experience cul- 
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ture and practice communication as well as 
study them. If we do not, are we not commit- 
ting the same sin as teaching English through 
grammar and translation without requiring our 
students to practice communication? 

None of the above, however, lets the teacher 
off the hook. On the contrary, the teacher must 
necessarily be involved in the students' learn- 
ing prcKCss: he cannot abdicate his role, how- 
ever he defines it. Something always comes 
out of the interaction between teacher and 
student, although it may not be what was in the 
teacher's lesson plan. The role of the teacher 
may lie less in leaching concepts than in ques- 
tioning preconceptions, less in teaching dubi- 
ous generalities than in breaking stereotypes. 

Conclusion 

In this article, I have atietnpted to demon- 
strate the existence of many horizontal cul- 
tures besides the traditional anthropological 
cultures of nation, region, ethnic group, or 
tribe. First. I argued that social science is one 
of these horizontal cultures; it is a culture in its 
own right and. as such, is directly relevant to 
intercuitural communication. Second, I ar- 
gued that in a relative universe social science is 
not the only way to increase our understanding 
of the intercuitural communication prtKCss. 
StK'ial science has no monopoly on under- 
standing or proof. As Bateson ( 19X8) said: 
"Science probes: it does ntn prove" (p. .M ), > 

In addition, 1 have tried to arrive at an 
intercuitural definition of culture by w hich no 
human way of perceiving and conceiving, 
constructing and desiructiiig. expanding and 
restricting the world of our experience is ex- 
cluded. We need to include all human culture, 
all national cultures, all cultures of discipline, 
all scieniific cultures, all professional cultures, 
and all religious cultures. A truly intercuitural 
perspective would not exclude any cultural 
p >int ol view. We should expect — and de- 
mand- no less. 

As a field of both inquiry and training, 
intercuitural communictition has continually 
broadened its theoretical and practical per- 
speciives. Yet there is still a need for further 
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expansion. To borrow an analogy H. L. Menck- 
en used to describe the English language, the 
field of intercultural communication is a com- 
pany in which American social scientists own 
most of the stock. Scientists and nonscientists 
of all stripes and colors need to become share- 
holders and make their voices heard. We all 
need to become acti ve contributors to the eclec- 
tic body of intercultural communication, bring- 
ing our various viewpoints on and insights into 
the cultural communication process. 

Alexander Pope said, 'The proper study of 
mankind is man": and Fyodor Tyutchev said, 
"An uttered thought is a lie." In the first sense, 
we study ourselves in order to understand 
ourselves and the universe of which we are a 
part. But in the second sense, whatever we say 
about ourselves and, hence, about the universe, 
is false because language inevitably distorts 
that which it represents. The only way ou! of 
this bind is for each individual human being to 
both study and experience, to both know about 
something and know it direcfly. The road 
toward glimpsing some of the truth of human 
communicative behavior is a narrow path be- 
tween these two cxircmcs. And the way for- 
ward is a delicate balancinj! act. 
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Rapid-Fiie Questions for Better 
Communication 

Robert Ruud 



When we engage in conversation, we often ask 
and answer a series of questions, all of which 
are related and cumulative in their meaning. 
Obviously, questions are a basic unit of one-to- 
one communication, and asking and answer- 
ing questions is one of the most fundamental 
features of conversation. Questions put us 
under pressure to answer quickly enough and 
correctly enough to keep a conversation going. 

Language learners recognize their need to 
cope with these pressures. Rapid-Fire Ques- 
tions is a language-teaching technique com- 
prised of a series of questions which simulates 
one side of a conversation and which specifi- 
cally prepares students for the pressures of 
answering questions in conversation. At the 
same time, the Rapid-Fire Questions tech- 
nique tests grammar, vocabulary, and general 
comprehension in a clear context. 

How to Prepare Rapid-Fire Questions 

Before you go into class, write out a series 
of questions about your lesson or other infor- 
mation that students share. These questions 
should be at approximately the right level for 
your students. Write at least as many questions 
as there are students in your class. Write the 
questions as they might occur in a real conver- 
sation. Then record the questions onto an au- 
diotape, saying them as you would to a native 
speaker. Leave enough silence on the tape 
after each question for students to respond. (In 
order to time this pause correctly, you can say 
the answer silently to yourself.) Make copies 



of the written questions for students. 

In class, establish or review the common 
knowledge of the lesson. Get students talking 
about the subject at hand. Then, sometime dur- 
ing their practice, write numbers in a column 
on the blackboard correspcmding to the num- 
ber of Rapid-Fire Questions you will use. 

How to Prepare the Class 

Tell the students: 

"Now you are going to participate in a 
conversation on this subject. This tape con- 
tains half the conversation. You as a group are 
responsible for the other half. You will hear a 
series of questions, the same number of ques- 
tions as you see in this column on the board. 
But note that you will not hear numbers on the 
tape, because, of course, questions are not 
numbered in conversation. After each ques- 
tion will be a period of silence. This silence is 
about the same length in time as the answer to 
the question should be. Please answer the 
question aloud during this silence on the tape. 
I won *t stop the tape, so note that you will have 
only as much time as is generally needed to 
answer the question. It's important not to be 
speaking while the next question is playing; if 
you do, the other students won * t be able to hear 
their questions. 

''After the first question, there will be a 
period of silence. After the silence, there will 
be another question, followed by another si- 
lence, etc. Student A will answer the first ques- 
tion only. Then Student B will answer the 
second. Student C will answer the third, etc.'* 
(Indicate some order for question answering: 
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aiound a semi-circle* up and down rows of 
desks, etc. As I noted above, you should have 
at least as many questions on the tape as you 
have students in your class. If you have more, 
after the last student has answered. Student A 
can answer the next question* and the order can 
begin again*) 

Then continue your instructions: 

"Some answers are acceptable for these 
questions; some are not. I will mark on the 
board whether your answer is acceptable or 
not If your answer is acceptable, I will place 
a check (V ) beside the number of that question. 
If your answer is not acceptable* Til write an 
*X/ If I didn't understand clearly, 1*11 write a 
question mark (?). 

*'Note that these questions are usually linked, 
related, or dependent on one another in some 
way ; so you can't just wait for your question to 
come and answer it easily unless you have 
heard and understood the previous questions. 
You may have to understand the previous 
question, and maybe even several previous 
questions, in order to understand your question 
completely. So listen carefully to the ques- 
tions and the other students* answers, as these 
may give you some clues. 

"The goal is lo get all the questions correct. 
If we don't gel them all correct the first time, 
we can go back to the lesson and check details, 
or you can ask me about the quest ions that were 
answered incorrectly. 

"Ready?" 

Rapid-Fire Questions Procedure 

The tape rolls. Students do their best to 
answer. The teacher faces the board, listens 
carefully, and marks honestly. There may be 
some confusion among students regarding 
order. For instance, if students forget their 
turns, the sequence may be thrown off. 

After the first try, talk about the incorrect 
answers until all major questions have been 
answered. Some questions, however, arc best 
referred to subsequent attempts at the tape. 
When .students arc ready, start again. Have a 
different student start this time. 

Students should get all or nearly all the 



questions right after three attempts. Students 
should then be given a tran ,cript of the ques- 
tions they heard, such as the one shown in 
Figure 1 , below, which is based on the content 
of this article. Note that the questions are num- 
bered on the paper for reference purposes, but 
are not numbered on the tape. When they see 
the questions in writing, students will invari- 
ably have a few more questions of their own 
about the Rapid-Fire Questions. 

FIGURE 1 

Rapid-Fire Que rations 



Summary 

Rapid-Fire Questions simulate one side of 
a conversation through the adherence to basic 
principles of discourse in English. 

Rapid-Fire Questions are based on some 
common knowledge that students have. This 
knowledge can come from a lesson they have 
had, for example, where students described a 
picture, brainstormed or organized ideas, 
learned language for and conducted a business 
meeting, listened to a dialogue or speech, or 
read a short passage. This knowledge can also 
come from outside of class, for example, from 
homework or work in the language lab. The 



1. 


Are Rapid-Fire Questions the same as test 




questions? 


2. 


Do they resemble questions in conversa- 




tion? 


3. 


How? 


4. 


How are they different from questions in 




conversation? 


5. 


Are they hard to prepare? 


6. 


How many of them are used at a time? 


7. 


Don'c Rapid-Fire Questions put a lot of 




pressure on students? 


«. 


Is that intentional? 


9. 


What is the ef fect of that kind of pressure? 


io. 


What problems can a teacher expect in 




using Rapid-Fire Questions? 


II. 


Why are they gmxi for language teaming? 


12. 


Are they available commercially? 


I\ 


You mean teachers make them up * 


14. 


What do you think of them? 
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important thing is that all the students must 
have some knowledge of the content and lan- 
guage of the lesson. 

Rapid-Fire Questions should be fast and 
complex enough to apply pressure, but slow 
and simple enough so there is about a 75% 
success rale in their first use and a 100% 
success rate, or at least very close to it, by their 
third use. 

Rapid-Fire Questions are easily verifiable. 
Students need to have access to ultimate veri- 
fication not only of what the correct answers 
are, but of what the exact vocabulary and 
grammatical features of the questions are. In 
other words, the teacher needs to confirm stu- 
dents' answers by giving them a script of what 
they heard. 

Rapid-Fire Questions are best addressed to 
students one by one and can be used with a 
group of any size. There should be as many or 
more questions in the series as there are stu- 



dents in the class. 

Conclusion 

This basic Rapid-Fire Questions technique 
can be varied in many ways. Students can 
compete. Working in small groups, they can 
generate their own questions and pose them to 
other groups. They can review the questions in 
the language lab. 

All the Rapid-Fire Questions which stu- 
dents hear and use in this way can be directly 
related to their level and the work they are 
doing in class. However, the Rapid-Fire 
Questions technique will also provide good 
preparation for work students need to do out- 
side of class, whether it be comprehending a 
professor's lecture, negotiating a contract, 
meeting a stranger on the bus, or fielding 
questions after giving a technical presentation. 

After working with Rapid-Fire Questions, 
students are ready for real communication. 
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My first exposure to American educational programs abroad came when 
my wife and I got out of the jeep on the East Coast of Malaysia in 
September, 1987. We had stopped in a rural district called Paya Besar, 
"Big Swamp." Coconut palms hung over a few Quonset huts, huge 
hibiscus bushes with red-tongued flowers swayed in the breeze, and 
chickens pecked and scratched in the road. This was our campus, the 
academy in which we were to prepare our rural students, the sons and 
daughters of rice farmers, rubber tappers, and fishermen, for entrance 
into, and success in, the American higher education system. 

The educational program we joined, unlike most I have since en- 
countered, was not officially linked with a U.S.-based college or univer- 
sity. Rather, our program was patterned after an American community 
college, but administered by the Malaysian government and staffed, 
primarily, by Malaysians. The system of education, however, was iden- 
tical to most other linkage programs or branch campuses (hereafter 
linkage programs) that I have since seen in Malaysia and Japan: The stu- 
dents studied for two years in their home country and then transferred 
to American colleges or universities to complete their bachelor's degrees. 

Over the course of the next two years, 1 received a crash course in 
issues relating to American overseas linkage programs. How much En- 
glish education should the students receive? How valid is the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL)? What cultural or political is- 
sues, relating to both the United States and to the host country, are appro- 
priate topics for discussion, presentation, and composition? What 
impact does American educational philosophy have on students? How 
can teachers encourage active participation in students who are accus- 
tomed to rote learning? How can students be taught to think for them- 
selves and to take individual responsibility for their work? Should stu- 
dents be failed? Should English class credits transfer to U.S. universities? 

These questions can be roughly divided into categories of concern 
which correspond with the three basic goals of most overseas linkage 
programs: to provide an American-style university education to stu- 
dents in a host country; to prepare students, culturally and academically, 
for the rigors of continued study in the U.S.; and to secure valid transfer 
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credit for matriculating students. These three 
objectives — education, cultural orientation, and 
accreditation— define, I believe, universal con- 
cerns for the administrators and faculty of 
American linkage programs abroad. 

In order to explore these concerns, espe- 
cially in the booming educational market of 
Japan in the early 1 990s, Cross Currents asked 
certain administrators from university linkage 
programs in Japan and Malaysia and p'^ofes- 
sional educators involved in international ed- 
ucation to briefly explain their programs or or- 
ganizations. In the essays which follow, the 
authors discuss, among otherthings, the English 
language preparation of international students, 
the cultural expectations and misunderstand- 
ings of international students, the politics of 
organizing and administering a U.S. -based pro- 
gram in another country, the potential cultural 
and educational impact of American programs 
on the host country, and the achievement and 
maintenance of accreditation by overseas 
American linkage programs. 

Cross Currents would like to thank the 
following administrators and professional edu- 
cators for their contributions to this forum: 

JARED DORN, Director 

Southern Illinois Lfniversity ot Carhondale 

in Niiffata 

Niigata, Japan 

Page 191 

William G, Davky, Director 

Arizona State University 

American Language and Culture Program 

Tempe, Arizona, and Hachioji, Japan 

Lynne a. McNamara, Academic Director 

Arizona State University 

American Language and Culture Program 

Hachioji, Japan 

Page 196 

Anthony Bi tera, Former Coordinator 
English Preparatory Program 
Tokyo American Community College 
Tokyo. Japan 
Page 201 



Steven Brown, Director 
DOROLYN Smith, Assistant Director 
University of Pittsburgh 
English Language Center 
Tokyo, Japan 
Page 203 

William F* Sharp, Dean 
Temple University Japan 
Tokyo, Japan 
Page 206 

Sc OTT JarRETT, Assistant Editor 
Cross Currents 
Page 209 

MaRJOrie Peace Lenn. Vice President 
Council on Postseamdary Accreditation 
Washington, D.C. 
Page 213 

Janice NeRSINC^ER. Resident Director 

State University of New York at Buffalo/ 
Inst it ut Teknologi MARA 
Cooperative Program in Education 
Subang Jaya, Malaysia 
Page 218 

TERRY FredRIC KSON, ESL Director 

Midwestern Universities dmsortium for 
International Activities-lnstitut Teknologi 
MARA 

Cooperative Pr(fgram in Education 
Shah Alam, Malaysia 
Page 224 



I hope that this forum will encourage an 
open and healthy discussion of the concerns 
and issues of American educational programs 
abroad, and that it will be of benefit to the stu- 
dents currently enrolled in these or similar 
programs. Ultimately, 1 hope this forum will 
facilitate belter understanding in current and 
future American university partnerships with 
overseas educational entities. 

Thomas Ci.avton, EDiTf)k 
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An American Comprehensive 
Public University Linked 
with a Japanese Municipality 

Jared Vom 

Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale, Niigata, Japan 

In the pasl year, a great deal of ailenlion, bolh 
in Japan and in ihe United States, has been 
given to the recent phenomenon of American 
branch campuses i n Japan. The media in Japan 
has scrutinized some branch campuses and has 
tended to generalize, often negatively, about 
the movement. In America, educational inter- 
ests and authorities have taken note of the 
branch campuses and of the reactions in Japan. 

In the summer of 1990, an Institute of 
International Education Report entitled /'rr;///- 
ing from Education: Japan-United States In- 
ternational Education Ventures in the l9H0s 
was published in both English ird Japanese 
(reviewrd on page 2()9 of this v me). The 
authors. Gail S, Chambers and v tlliam K. 
Cummings, attempted to record and analyze 
the phenomenon of branch campuses in Japan. 
Their report received critical attention in both 
countries and may have stimulated more sen- 
oussludyof the branch campuses. AKoduring 
I99(). the Council on Postsecondary \ccredi- 
tation (COPA) showed interest in and concern 
about the phenomenon, and COPA Vice Presi- 
dent Marjorie Peace Lenn visited Japan in an 
effort to explain American higher education. 
Dr. Lenn provided a basic framework, catego- 
rizing the list of American programs into branch 
campuses, language programs, and free-stand- 
ing programs (see Dr. Lenn s article The Role 
and Value of Accreditation in American Higher 
Education: At Home and Abroad " page 21.^). 

The tenn ^^branch campus" is used gencri- 
cally in this piece to cover any American 
program in Japan other than programs which 
are limited to overseas study for American 
students. It may be of interest to know some- 
thing about the development and program of 



one American branch campus in Japan. 

The Initiative Behind SIUC N 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
in Niigata (SIUC-N) is an international ex- 
change activity related to the recent phenome* 
non of American branch campuses in Japan. It 
has been adopted as somewhat of a model for 
the matching of an American comprehensive 
public university with a Japanese municipality 
in the establishment of a branch campus. 

College selection is an important life deci- 
sion forJapanese. as it is for Americans. From 
several quarters in Japan, advantages of Ameri- 
can higher education have been heralded for a 
number of years, with a resulting increased 
interest in American colleges and universities. 
The comparatively difficult academic and social 
adjustment of Japanese students going directly 
to undergraduate studies in the United States 
convinced some that branch campuses in Ja- 
pan could serve as a bridge or stepping stone to 
an American bachelor*s degree. 

A number of American branch campuses 
have been established in Japan in the past sev- 
eral years to provide students with English 
language instruction and academic courses in 
preparation forgoing to the United States. The 
majority of these branch campuses offer only 
English language instruction and represent 
partnerships between American institutions 
of higher education — community colleges, pri- 
vate colleges, and private and public universi- 
ties—and private Japanese business partners. 

The SIUv. -N branch campus was estab- 
lished in response to an initiative introduced to 
American higher education by the USA-Japan 
Committee for Promoting Trade Expansion, 
which was formed in April 19S6, by ten Japa- 
nese Diet members. The American counter- 
part of the Committee was formed in May, 
19S6, by 20 U.S. Congress members. Diet 



l)f Jat vd Dorn is Dira tar if/ the Simthvt n lllimns 
rnivcrsity at Curbnndalc in Siii^ata hrandi canv 
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member Susumu Nikaido and Representative 
RichardGephardt directed the initiative, which 
has often been referred to by their names. 

The initiative was launched in spring, 1 986, 
with an open invitation from public and pri- 
vate Japanese officials: American universities 
were invited to set up branch campus programs 
in Japan. By the autumn of that year. American 
university representatives began meeting in 
Washington, and elsewhere to explore 
the feasibility of responding to the invitation. 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
(SIUC) became the lead institution for 
MASUA, the Mid-Atiierica State Universities 
Association (renamed the Association of Big 
Eight Universities in !^S9), in studying and 
developing a response. Visits by SIUC admin- 
istrators to Japan in February and September, 
1987, and return visits of Japanese officials to 
the United States in July and December, 1987, 
resulted in the signing of the initial agreement 
between SIUC (and MASUA) and Nakajo 
Town, Niigata, Japan, in December, 1987. 

From the outset, SIUC saw exciting poten- 
tial in the initiative. For much of the previous 
decade, SIUC had explored opportunities tor 
expanding contact opportunities in Japan tor 
its faculty and students. This policy was based 
largely on the assumption that Japan would 
continue to grow in importance, both globally 
and in its relations with the United States. For 
several decades, SIUC had maintained a 
sizeable Japanese student enrollment in its 
undergraduate and graduate programs and had 
developed several exchange opportunities for 
faculty and students at Japanese institutions. 
The Japanese language and cultural course 
offerings at SIUC also had been expanded. 

The establishment ()f a branch campus of- 
fered a significantly greater expansion of 
opportunities, however, than any previous 
activity. In developing a response to the new 
initiative, SIUC placed priority on long-range 
and rather intangible and nonspecific benefits. 
The 25-ycar understanding which resulted from 
responding to the initiative assumed on SIUC s 
part that the quantity and quality of connec- 
tions by faculty and students would be of 



tremendous value individually and university- 
wide, and would also provide academic, cul- 
tural, and social benefits. 

SIUC-N Program Description 

The SIUC-N academic program has two 
parts: not-for-credit intensive English lan- 
guage instruction, and for-credit courses 
amounting to the freshman and sophomore 
years of an SIUC bachelor*s degree program 
(referred to here as general education). Both 
parts are tied closely to the home campus in 
terms of personnel, content, and standards. 

Students who are admitted to SIUC must 
attain English proficiency before beginning 
the credit courses. Students with a TOEFL 
score of 523 may enroll directly in general 
education full-time, and a small number of 
students has been admitted in this way in 1 989 
and I99(). In 1 988, no general education courses 
were offered; students who achieved English 
proficiency in less than twelve months were 
transferred early to the home campus. In May, 
1989, the first year of general education was 
added, and in May, 1990, the second year of 
general education was added to complete the 
program offerings. Also, as planned from the 
outset, in August, 1990, a Japanese language 
and culture program was begun tor students 
from the home campus. 

Currently. SlUC-N has an enrollment of 
630 full-time students, including 30 American 
students in the Japanese language and culture 
program and 600 Japanese students almost 
evenly divided between intensive English and 
general education studies. The first large group 
of Japanese students is expected to complete 
the two-year general education program and 
move to the home campus or to another Ameri - 
can university in May, 1991. At this point, 
more than HiY/r of the SlUC-N Japanese stu- 
dents have indicated an interest in moving lo 
the home campus. In the case of SIUC, the 
move is not really a transfer, since the SIUC 
transcripts begin with the students' first gen- 
eral education courses in Nakajo. 

Admission to SIUC-N is achieved by pass- 
ing an entrance examinaticni cc^mposed of 
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English language and Japanese essay sections 
and having a high school grade point average 
of 3.00 on a 5.00 scale. Admission functions 
are entirely controlled by SIUC. as are all 
academic affairs. An SIUC admission officer 
is a member of the SIDC-N administration in 
Nakajo. A direct computer link to the home 
campus allows the SIUC N admission officer 
and other administrators to perform their func- 
tions as if they were IcKated in Carbondale. 

The intensive English language component 
began in May. 1988, and is based on the pro- 
gram offered at the home campus in the Center 
for English as Second Language (CESL), 
administered by the Linguistics Department in 
the College of Liberal Arts. In this component, 
students have 20 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion per week (reading, writing, grammar, 
speaking, and listening) plus language and 
computer laboratories. Instruction is given in 
eight levels during five nine-week terms each 
twelve months. Institutional TOEFL scores 
determine level placement upon entrance, 

The intensive English faculty memKTs are 
appointed by CESL on yearly contracts at the 
home campus. They hold at least an M.A. in 
Teaching English as a Second Language and 
have had a minimum of three years experience. 
Approximately one-third have had previous 
experience at the home campus as faculty 
members or graduate students. The chief ad- 
ministrator of the intensive English program is 
a tenured faculty mem^rr with more than 20 
years of experience at the home campus. 

Faculty in the general education courses are 
primarily tenured members of departments at 
the home campus who n)tate (o Nakajo for a 
semester. The SILIC-N calendar coincides ex- 
actly with that of the home campus to facilitate 
faculty. stafL and student movement. A Icvn 
general education faculty members have re- 
mained in Nakajo for two or more semesters in 
a row. and an agreement w ith the Asm/ ion 
of Big Eight Universities provides for faculty 
backup in case a home campus depanmeni is 
unable to spare a faculty member according to 
schedule: this has happenctl twice m the twt) 
years of general education oi ferings 

O 
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The general education courses in Nakajo 
are carefully monitored by Carbondale depail- 
menis. and lextb(H)ks and syllabi are deter- 
mined there. To an extent impossible at the 
home campus, oui-of-class support is provided 
at the same time that standards are maintained. 
Academic advisors, volunteer tutoring, and a 
shelter course for students first moving into 
general education assist students as they move 
into academic credit. The shelter course pro- 
vides students with an intensive English in- 
structor who regularly attends a general educa- 
tion course and conducts an additional course 
based on it. This has proved to be a pv>sitive 
infiuence on first term genera! education stu- 
dents. It should be noted that the record of gen- 
eral education students to date has been out- 
standing; the home campus faculty anticipate 
success for the students in America next year. 

General education course offerings in 
Nakajo are detemiined, to an extent, by the 
vocational interests of students. Originally. 
SlllC was advised that a majority of Japanese 
students would seek business majors, and the 
first curriculum plan was designed with that 
prejudice. However, actual interests of the 
students at SIUC-N are not in the area of 
business for the most part: the majority express 
goals related to liberal arts, sciences, educa- 
tion, communications, and fine arts. The cur- 
riculum plan has been modified acci)rdingly. 
Also, advisors erred early in anticipating a 
majority of female students: in fact, there are 
two males for each female at SlUC-N. 

Alongside the academic program, SIliC-N 
IS developing a student affairs program pat- 
terned afier the home campus but providing for 
local needs. Student affairs staff members are 
all SIUC^ employees hired for SIUC-N. They 
include a trained psychologist who serves as 
tX'an of Students, one advisor each for inten- 
sive linglish students and general education 
students, a student activ itiescoordinator, and a 
dormitory director. The Dean and two advi- 
sors are bilingual Japanese, and the coordina- 
tor and dormitory director are Americans with 
some knowledge of the Japanese language and 
culture. The Dean holds a dtKtorate from a 
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U,S. university, and the other four hold appro- 
priate master's degrees. Communication and 
intercultural problems with some intensive 
English students, especially in the campus* 
initial year, led to the appointment of several 
bilingual staff members instead of the Ameri- 
can appointments that had been anticipated. 

SIUC-N and Nakajo Tonn 

Media representatives and visitors loSIUC- 
N routinely ask why SIUC decided on the 
small rural town of Nakajo(population 35,000) 
for a branch campus location. Besidesoffering 
a beautiful natural setting which seemed well 
suited for a residential college — about ten kilo- 
meters from the Sea of Japan and at the edge of 
a mountain range — Nakajo Town surpassed 
other potential partners in terms of its under- 
standing and commitment to goals that coin- 
cided with SIUC s interests. 

The Nakajo Town leadership valued the 
importanceof mainlainii American standards 
and style in the branch campus. It also under- 
stood the magnitude of such an endeavor and 
had organized the required resources and as- 
sembled enthusiastic support from the citi- 
zenr> of the area. Moreover, the town's lead- 
ership expressed a vision for intemationali/a- 
lion of its locale in a broad perspective, and 
sought to extend the bond with SIUC beyond 
the school itself. Shortly after conclusion of 
the agreement between Nakajo and SIL C for a 
branch campus. Nakajo Town and the City of 
Carbondale, home of SIUC, signed a sister- 
city agreement which has resulted in exchanges 
of school children, an. and citi/ens groups. 

The town, furthermore, encouraged the 
establishment of relations between civic or- 
ganizations, and already the respective Rotary 
Clubs have signed sister-club agreements and 
have exchanged several delegations. In the 
second year of the branch campus operation, 
the Prefecture of Niigata and the State of Illi- 
nois established a joint Council for Educa- 
tional and Fxonomic Development with the 
assistance of Nakajo Town, SIUC. and SIUC- 
N. The branch campus in Nakajo Tow n con- 
tinues to serve as a catalyst for international 



activities with an emphasis on the United States, 
and specifically on the State of Illinois. 

Beyond the university-level intensive En- 
glish and academic credit courses of SlUC-N, 
the branch campus has enharxed the cultural 
level of its environment and furthered interna- 
tional understanding in many ways. Several 
hundred local citizens, including junior and 
senior high school students, business leaders, 
town assemblymen, and housewives have regu- 
larly enrolled in SIUC-N not-for-credit En- 
glish language courses in the evenings. Neigh- 
boring communities have regulariy asked 
SIUC-N to send teachers for the same kind of 
instruction to specialized or general groups. 

SIUC-N faculty are frequently recruited as 
panel members or guest speakers on a variety 
of topics throughout Niigata, and some general 
education faculty have begun collaborating 
w ith counterpart faculty at Niigata University 
and othe; higher education institutions in the 
prefecture Children of SIUC-N faculty and 
staff have added a new dimension to the Uxal 
public schools with positive results. Faculty 
family members engage with Nakajo citi/ens 
in many social, recreational, and cultural ac- 
tivities on a group or individual basis, includ- 
ing exchanging language tutoring, playing 
musical instruments in ensembles, quilling, 
and participating in a variety of sports and 
everyday life activities. 

The SlUC-N campus has also become a 
cultural center, and exhibitions of SIUC fac- 
ulty art, special lectures, and musical perform- 
ances have been opened to the general public 
as well as to the campus community. 

SlUC-N has been accepted as a valuable 
asset and a contributing force in Nakajo Town. 
The relationship has been harmonious, and the 
town has tended to overlook and forgive the 
changes and disruptions of traditional paiioms 
of life in Nakajo that come naturally with the 
addition of almost 1(K) Americans and ovrr 
6(K) Japanese students from across the country. 
Enthusiasm for and pride in the campus by the 
Nakajo citizens seem to increase steadily. This 
public spirit contributes to a rather solid foun- 
dation for future development of the campus. 
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Standards and Recognition 

Some 30 American instituiions of higher 
education are operating programs in Japan 
already. The rapid development of branch 
campuses in the past three years, the continued 
interest in future development of them by both 
American institutions and Japanese partners, 
and issues of quality and ethics related to a few 
of the branch campuses have led to some ap- 
prehension in Japan and the United States. The 
Japanese educational authorities and public 
have sometimes taken cautious note of devel- 
opments; American institutions and associa- 
tions responsible for overseeing American high- 
er education standards have reacted similarly. 

Some of the apprehension in Japan is the 
natural result of a lack of knowledge and 
understanding of American higher education. 
Just as the general American public under- 
stands little, if anything, about Japanese higher 
education, the Japanese general public is unin- 
formed about American higher education. 
Gradu illy, the situation in Japan will change 
with the branch campus development; already 
SlUC-N has delected increased understanding 
on the part of the Japanese public. 

Part of the apprehension, however, is based 
on what might be described as problems of 
quality and ethics at some branch campuses. In 
response to the obvious need to provide accu- 
rate information in Japan and to calls from 
educational authorities in both Japan and the 
United Stales, the Association of American 
Colleges and Universities in Japan (AACUJ) 
was formed with an organizational meeting in 
September, 1990. SIUC-N has participated in 
AACUJ s formation from the beginning. 

AACUJ is within the traditional framework 
of American higher education. Its goals arc to 
encourage quality in the American institu- 
tions' programs in Japan, to facilitate the ex- 
change of information, to provide accurate 
information in Japan and America, and to 
assist the American accrediting bodies as re- 
quested. AACUJ was organized under the en- 
couragement of the Council on Posisecondary 
Accreditation (CORA), which continues to be 
interested in ilsdevelopmcnland work. COPA 
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granted liaison status to AACUJ and hosted a 
meeting in November, 1990, in Washington, 
D.C, of chief academic officers from Ameri- 
can institutions with branch campuses in Ja- 
pan, chief academic officers from the branch 
campuses, representatives of the regional ac- 
crediting associations in the United Stales, and 
other American educational authorities. 

To date, the Ministry of Education in Japan 
has withheld university-status recognition from 
the branch campuses, and at least several of the 
branch campuses, including SlUC-N, have not 
actively sought such recognition. This latter 
group of branch campuses has felt that mainte- 
nance of a truly American style of higher 
education precludes conforming to Ministry of 
Education requirements and that the regional 
accrediting associations in the United States 
are the appropriate sources of recognition. 
SIUC-N and a number of the branch campuses 
in Japan have been reviewed by the respective 
associations of their home campuses and have 
been included in home campus accreditation. 
SIUC-N was visited by a North Central Asso- 
ciation team during the regular ten-year review 
of SIUC in January, 1989, and is included in iis 
home campus accreditation. 

Future Prospects for Branch Campuses 

The phenomenon of branch campuses of 
American universities in Japan has experi- 
enced spectacular growth in a few years. Many 
doubts have been expressed about the ability of 
even the current number, let alone all of those 
projected, to survive for many years. Those of 
quality that meet needs in Japan can be ex- 
pected to succeed, and they may influence 
Japanese higher education and contribute to 
good U.S. -Japan relations and to international 
understanding. At the least, they will provide 
an alternative for Japanese young people, 
especially for the growing number of those 
finding themselves out of synchronization with 
the Japanese educational system upon relum- 
ing with parents from overseas assignments, 
for others who have expanded their horizons 
on other overseas adventures, for those who 
have failed entrance examinations to prestig- 
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ious Japanese universities but have great po- municipalities, such as SIUC and Nakajo. 

tential for achievement in higher education, branch campuses may provide the catalyst for 

and for those who are attracted to the study of internationalization with broad and long-range 

the English language. academic, cultural, and social benefits for both 

For American universities linked with small partners, 



The Internationalization 
of an American University 

William G. Davey & 
Lynne A. McNamara 

Arizona State University 
American Language and Culture 
Program-Japan, Hachioji, Japan 

Recently, several government and education 
commissions in the United Slates have ad- 
dressed the role of education in preparing stu- 
dents to be competitive in a rapidly changing 
world.' Their reports lament America's en- 
demic monolingual condition, its failure to 
view the world as a scries of interrelated sys- 
tems, and its lack of knowledge concerning 
cultural diversity, values, human rights, and 
cross-cultural and intercultural perspectives. 
In short, the reports suggest that the United 
States, its education system, and its people are 
"at risk" internationally. The development of 
"international and foreign language compe- 
tence for economic compeiitivcncss. national 
security, and the protection of America's posi- 
tion in the world" (American Council on 
Education. 1990, p. 1 ) is urged. 

Many of America's universities have as- 
sumed leadership positions in the planning and 



Such agencies and commissions include ihe 
President *s Commission on f oreign Languages 
and Intcmational Studies, the C\)uncilot Chief 
State Sch(H>l Officers, the American Council 
on Education, and the American f-orum {for- 
merly Cilohal Perspectives in Fulucaiiim. Inc.). 
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implementation of programs to foster global 
awareness, cross-cultural competence, and 
international understanding. For nearly a dec- 
ade. Arizona State University has planned for 
this kind of internationalization. 

ASU's Historical Perspective: Long-Term 
International Scope 

Founded more than UK) years ago, Arizona 
State University has become one of America's 
most dynamic public institutions of higher 
education. Beginning in 1885 with 33 students 
and one faculty member, the university now 
serves nearly 50,(K)0 students on two cam- 
puses and at several educational centers. Such 
dramatic development has propelled ASU on a 
mission to become a "world class" university, 
and internationalization of many university 
programs has become a significant pan of the 
university's strategic planning process. 

While this paper focuses on the develop- 
ment of the American Language and Culture 
Program ( ALCP) Japan, it should be noted that 
Arizona State University has a long-standing 
commitment to international education. The 
Center f(^r Asian Studies, the Center for Soulh- 



Dr. William G\ Da\e\ is Director of the Amenmn 
Lufii^ua^e and Culture Pra\iram at Arizona State 
University (ASU ALCP} in Tempe. Arinnia. and of 
ALCP Japan in fiachioji. Japan, He has published 
e.xtensively in the areas of inten ultural contmuni- 
cutiim. laniiua^e .and c ulture . Lynne A. McNamara 
IS Aeademn Director of ASU ALCP-Japan She has 
served as Academic Director of the hulhriy^ht Eng- 
lish Teacher Training: Prot^rani in Eiiypt and is 
currently Associate Chair of the EPL Interest Sec- 
tion in TESOL. 
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east Asian Studies, ihe Center tor Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, the Russian and East European 
Studies Consonium, and the Consortium for 
Atlantic Studies facilitate res vh and techni- 
cal assistance projects, pro file certificate 
programs, and promote overseas educational 
opportunities. Individual faculty and depart- 
ments participate extensively in international 
activities. The Office of International Pro- 
grams and the Office of Summer Sessions 
offer a full compliment of study abroad, ex- 
change, and summer study options. The Inter- 
national Student Office provides services for 
the more than 2.2 1 5 international students from 
1 1 6 countries. 

The systematic management and develop- 
ment of international activity at the university 
level began in 1982, with the creation of the 
Oftlceof International Programs (OIP). Among 
the activities of the OIP was the formulation of 
a strategic plan for the expansion of student 
programs and technical assistance efforts. This 
task was completed by subcommittees of the 
International Programs Advisory Committee 
in 1983, and contributed to the incorporation 
of a single statement in the university^ mis- 
sion and scope which suggested the interna- 
tionalization of Arizona State University. 

The establishment of ALCPJapan is one 
result of the rapid implementation of this inter- 
nationalization goal. ALCP-Japan\ develop- 
ment t(H>k place in a context of dynamic politi- 
cal and educational activity within the state of 
Arizona and the university. Most notable of 
these efforts were: c(xiperati ve efforts by gov- 
ernment agencies and business interests to 
promote ecoiK)mic links between Arizona and 
the Pacific Rim: the establishment of the Ja- 
pan-America Society of Phoenix to promote 
cultural understanding and economic develop- 
ment witli Japan; the formation of a sister-city 
relationship between Ph<K'nix and Himeji. 
Japan; and the development of a foreign lan- 
guage requirement Un all students in Arizona^ 
public educational system. Finally, the receipt 
of a U.S. Department of Education Title VI 
Cfrant by Arizona Stale I'nivcrsity and the 
Maricopa Community College District created 
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the Central Arizona Consortium on Interna- 
tional Education. The purpose of the consor- 
tium is to improve international education in 
Arizona public schools. 

Within the university, the General Studies 
program was revised to include a requirement 
in Global Awareness. Further, overseas study 
opportunities in Japan were expanded dra- 
matically. While a formal interinstitutional 
relationship had been established with Kansai 
Gaidai University in Osaka in 1978, two addi- 
tional relationships with Nanzan University in 
Nagoya and with Hiroshima Shudo University 
were established. Tliese relationships have 
fostered the exchange of students and faculty 
and provided study options in Japan for ASU 
students with beginning, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced Japanese language competence, In ad- 
dition, these exchange programs have been 
augmented to include intensive English com- 
ponents for Japanese students at ASU. 

The notion of opening a facility in Japan 
was considered after the university had re- 
ceived many requests from Japanese organiza- 
tions to form a partnership, l^pon review, the 
idea gained support as a vehicle to achieve 
several university goals: 1 ) the expansion of 
educational opportunities for Japanese and 
American students; 2) the familiarization of 
faculty with Japan: and 3) the expansion of the 
American Language and Culture Program. The 
decision to pnKced was based on projected 
educational gains and the fact that we had 
received a request from a potential partner who 
shared a common philosophy about interna- 
tional education. 

After consideration, the decision was made 
to affiliate with a small educational Ci)mpany, 
International Education Development Center 
(lEDC). headed by Mr. Tetsuya Kimura. The 
eventual proposal provided for a small educa- 
tional center affiliated with Arizona Stale 
University to be constructed in Hachioji, a 
western suburb of Tokyo noted fi)r its educa 
tional environment. The facility would be 
located adjacent to College Town Hachioji. a 
student-centered, residential/recreational de- 
velopment of Livex Corporation. Through 
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cooperation of lEDC and Livex, our students 
would have access to all amenities available in 
College Town* including dormitory -type rooms 
and athletic facilities (swimming pool, weight 
room, racquetball courts, and aerobics room). 
Thus, ASU believed ihat a good quality of 
education and campus life could be provided 
without significant commitment of our Japa- 
nese partner to an extensive building program. 

lEDC agreed to open ALCP-Japan in May , 
1990, with a program of intensive English 
services and a placement program designed to 
facilitate the admission of Japanese students to 
ASU and other American universities. Further 
development was discussed, and an agreement 
was reached to begin offering credit courses on 
a limited basis beginning in January, 199 L 
fully abiding by the Principles of Good Prac- 
tice in Overseas Ituernational Education Pro- 
grams for Non U.S. Nationals (1990) estab- 
lished by the Council on Postsecondary Ac- 
creditation. 

Description of ALCP-Japan 

The curriculum 

ALCP-Japan offers an intensive English 
training program consisting of three 14-weck 
sessions per year. The program follows the 
same curriculum as the main campus, provid- 
ing 21 obligatory academic contact hours per 
wtek in Core courses and Focused Study 
courses and emphasizing English for Aca- 
demic Purposes and cross-cult»r'il awareness. 
The Core courses are 18 hours of integrated 
skills classes: nine hours of Speaking and 
Listening and nine hours of Reading and Writ- 
ing. Each session, students take one Focused 
Study course of three hours which provides an 
opportunity to concentrate in one area — Kcy- 
boarding/Word PrcKessing, Conversation. Pro- 
nunciation, Test of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage (TOEFL) Preparation, Business En- 
glish, Discussion and Debate, or Study Skills. 

In addition to these 21 obligatory hours, 
students have the opportunity tor additional 
contact with English through extracurricular 
activities before and after classes. These ac- 



tivities are organized around various student 
clubs, such as the Video Club, the Drama and 
Music Performance Clubs, the Games Club 
and the Press Club. Students are also urged to 
spend time in the Computer Lab and to partici- 
pate in Access, a tutorial program. Students 
may also listen to the latest CBS Evening News 
over the lunch hour. 

As Japanese students are usually eager to 
move to the U.S. as soon as possible, ALCP- 
Japan plans, in most cases, to enroll students 
for a single year. 

The tran sfer process 

Academic advising for placing students in 
American universities and colleges (Kcurs 
during extracurricular hours. ALCP-Japan 
presently has an affiliation with 16 U.S. insti- 
tutions which will provide conditional admit- 
tance to ALCP-Japan students who are aca- 
demically qualified for iheir programs, but 
who have yet to achieve the necessary lan- 
guage proficiency. 

If required TOEFL scores have been ob- 
tained at the end of the first year at ALCP- 
Japan, students may begin degree work at the 
institution to which they have been accepted. 
It" satisfactory TOEFL scores have not been 
achieved, students may remain at ALCP-Japan 
for further English language development, 
progress to their chosen American university 
to continue English language study, or con- 
tinue English language study at ASU AlZCP in 
Tcmpe* Arizona. 

In order to prepare students for transfer to 
the United States, our academic advisor in 
Japan holds weekly obligatory workshops to 
explain the U.S. degree system and the types of 
postsecondary education available in the U.S. 
In these sessions, admission requirements, ap- 
plication procedures, and specific information 
on our affiliated institutions are provided to 
students. After students have completed the 
application prcKCss, the workshops concen- 
trate on cross-cultural issues and survival in an 
American academic environment. 

A program coordinator on the ASU campus 
finali/cs all placement arrangements, main- 
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tains contact with affiliated universities, and 
provides cross-cultural training for students 
upon arrival in the U.S. 

The faculty 

To ensure complete control of the academic 
program, the faculty of ALCP-Japan are ASU 
employees meeting the same criteria as faculty 
in Arizona. Minimum requirements include a 
master's degree in Teaching English as a Sec- 
ond or Foreign Language, Applied Linguis- 
tics, or a closely related field. Faculty are also 
required to have extensive ESL teaching expe- 
rience. U.S. citizenship, native English lan- 
guage skills, and experience living or working 
overseas. These requirements help assure the 
academic quality and high standards uppropri- 
ate to American higher education. 

Advantages of U.S. Programs in Japan 

What advantages does an American pro- 
gram in Japan provide for students who will 
eventually transfer to the United Slates? First, 
students experience the requirements, expec- 
tations* and classroom conditions of a U.S. 
university prior to making an extensive psy- 
chological and financial commitment to for- 
eign living and study. Second, students get 
some exposure to general American culture 
nd customs prior to arrival in the United 
Stales. Finally, students have the opportunity 
to prepare their English language skills in 
anticipation of university-level work. 

In essence* a U.S. university program ahroad 
serves as a trial period for foreign students to 
prepare themselves, in terms of cultural aware- 
ness and language ability, for life and study in 
the United States. 

What are the advantages to U.S. institutions 
in accepting students from U.S. university 
programs abroad? Primarily. U.S. universities 
and colleges should expect better-prepared 
international students because those students 
will have survived a rigorous American study 
pp'iiram prior to arrival in the U.S. There is 
also an information advantage. In addition to 
CPAs and TOEFL scores, students from U.S. 
university programs abroad can supply recom- 
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mendations written by American faculty. As 
the American classroom teacher abroad is well 
equipped to evaluate foreign student motiva- 
tion, seriousness, and potential for academic 
success, these recommendations should be 
valuable to U.S. university and college admis- 
sions offices. 

Disadvantages of U.S. Programs in Japan 

U.S. programs in Japan do have some draw- 
backs. An obvious disadvan^^"** is that the stu- 
dents are in an EFL environ » " ' >*^rrounded 
by Japanese language and cuL ' this en- 
vironment. students* English lai^ .ige skills 
usually do not increase as rapidly as they might 
in an ESL environment, where students would 
be surrounded by English language and Ameri- 
can culture. 

To compensate, ALCP-Japan offers exten- 
sive extracurricular activities to provide more 
contact with English outside the classroom. 
Furthermore, communicative competence is 
emphasized in the curriculum, and oral and 
participatory skills comprise relatively high 
percentages of class grades. With these com- 
pensatory activities, it is hoped that the disad- 
vantages of an intensive English program in an 
EFL setting will be miniinizcd. 

Japanese Educational Methods and English 
Language Schools 

Japanese students usually study English for 
six years in middle and secondary schools. 
Classes, usually taught in Japanese, generally 
focus on memorization rather than on commu- 
nicative oral prcxluction. active participation, 
and creative expression of opinion. Conse- 
quently, upon high schml graduation, Japa- 
nese students are usually unable to speak 
English well, to contribute spontaneously to 
English discussions, or to take the initiative in 
English language situations. 

To remedy this lack of skill, Japanese high 
school students and graduates who recogni/e 
the value of English communicative ability 
may attend private English language schools. 
However, many of these sch(H)ls do not hire 
qualified and trained native English speakers 
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as teachers. Also, the programs are rarely 
intensive, frequently meeting only a few hours 
per week. Consequently, these programs are 
often no more successful in teaching English 
communicative competence than is the public 
school system. 

The Impact of U,S, Programs on Japanese 
English Education 

The preceding description presents a basis 
for understanding what changes may come 
about as a result of the presence of programs 
like ALCP-Japan and in response to demands 
of young, internationally minded Japanese. 

In the future, private English language 
schools may begin to require better qualified 
and trained teachers in order to compete with 
American university-level programs which 
employ such experts. As there is a higher cost 
in employing trained specialists, the cost of at- 
tending language schools may increase. 

To accomm(xlate student demand for better 
English language skills, several changes may 
alsooccur inJapanese high schools: 1) English 
language classes may be taught in English; 2) 
testing may require oral production; 3) teach- 
ers may begin study abroad to improve their 
own English lar»^ lage skills and to understand 
other educational methods; 4 ) classrcx>ms may 
permit more expression of opinion andencour- 
age analytical and synthetic thought; and 5 ) the 
continuing education and professional devel- 
opment of Japanese teachers may be expanded 
through increased involvement in professional 
organizations such as the Japan Association of 
Language Teachers and through clos'jr profes- 
sional ties with U.S. institutions in Japan, 

There may a!so be further changes in study 
abroad opportunities for Japanese high school 
and university students and teachen . Specific 
counselors and departments may be assigned 
to concentrate on overseas study in order to 
advis ' students properly. Students may re- 
ceive credit for overseas study which may sat* 
isfy graduation requirements and be accepted 
as part of the curriculum. Finally, schools may 
develop specific exchange programs. approved 
by the Ministry of Education, for students and 



teachers. 

Conclusion 

Education and government officials in the 
United States and Japan agree that internation- 
alization is a positive goal. However, the long- 
term effects of internationalization are not yet 
clear. Despite the rapid growth of American 
programs in Japan and the careful deliberation 
of most of the participants, for example, it is 
difficult to identify a consistency of intrnt and 
purpose. While there may have been initial 
agreement on the benefits of intemationaliza- 
tion, differing perspectives and motives have 
graduaMy emerged in the corporate, govern- 
mental, and education sectors. Furthermore, 
we don *t yet understand ihe impact of our pro- 
grams on the Japanese spirit and society. It 
may be that we can expect substantial change 
in many elements of Japanese culture. 

While we remain convinced that ALCP- 
Japan will continue to meet the needs of Japa- 
nese students who w ish to study overseas, the 
proliferation of programs without the benefit 
of standards to regulate quality will prove 
problematic. It is necessary, therefore, for 
Jananese students and parents to become more 
educated consumers of educational services 
and to carefully consider the impact of interna- 
tionalization oil their lives. We can expect 
continued change in the educational systems i n 
both the United States and Japan. Programs 
motivated by educational excellence should 
prove compatible to the goal of internationali- 
zation, the maintenance of the Japanese spirit, 
and the preparation of both Japanese and 
American students for arapidly changing world. 
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An American Community 
College in Japan 

Anthony Butera 

Tokyo American Community College, 
Tokyo, Japan 

Tokyo American Community College (TACC) 
is a two-year college in Japan offering Ameri- 
can college education in cooperation with the 
Los Angeles Community College District. The 
course content and level of all TACC college 
classes are equal to that of the Los Angeles 
City College (LACC), the oldest college in the 
Los Angeles Community College District. 
Academic credit is awarded through LACC, 
and the TACC program is covered by LACC's 
accreditation by the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges, 

Background of the College 

TACC first offeredclasses in October, 1 988, 
at the Yoyogi site in Shibuya-ku. Currently, 
we offer a college program and an English 
Preparatory Program (EPF). The majority of 
our students are Japanese who plan to continue 
studying toward a degree in the United Slates. 
The purpose of the EPP is to help students 
improve their English language skills toa level 
where ihey can benefit from college classes in 
English, Additionally, the EPP encourages the 
development of iniercultural and intcmaiional 
understanding. After completion of the EP?, 
students can be enrolled in TACC's college 
program classes. We believe that students who 
have completed the EPP and the college pro 
gram course at TACC will be able to succeed 
•n university or college classes in the U.S. 

Los Angeles City C'ollege and Los Angeles 
Community College District 

Los Angeles City College is the oldest 
college in the Los Angeles Community Col- 
lege District, There are nine colleges in the 
district, and the service area covers a large 
portion of Los Angeles County. LACC is a 
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comprehensive, twc-year community college 
that offers college transfer, vocational, devel- 
opmental, and community service programs. 
TACC's concentration is currently on voca- 
tional, transfer, and developmental programs. 

The Los Angeles Community College sys- 
tem is supported by California tax money. 
However, TACC and other similar interna- 
tional programs are all supported by tuition 
generated from local student enrollment, and 
no California tax money is used. 

Tokyo American Community College and 
Los Angeles City College 

There is aclose relationship between TACC 
and LACC toensure that the quality of instmc- 
tion in Tokyo is comparable to that in Los 
Angeles, Every semester, the chairs from rele- 
vant LACC departments visit TACC. There 
are two purposes in these visits: first, to assure 
the LACC academic departments that the 
TACC program is comparable to that of LACC; 
and second, to provide opportunities forT ACC 
and LACC faculty to interact with each other. 

Who are our students 

Any high school graduate, or anyone over 
18 years of age, can attend classes at TACC. 
This population includes Japanese students 
who are preparing to attend a university or 
college. At present, Japanese students are en- 
rolled in both the EPP and the college program 
course. Americans and other foreigners resid- 
ing in Japan with either their parents or rela- 
lives also attend TACC Presently, non Japa- 
nese students are enrolled only in the college 
progiam course. They represent about half of 
all students in this program, 

TACC has a good siudenl-to-teacher ratio. 
In the EPP and college program classes, there 
are no more than ten students per class. The 
increased alleniion which teachers can give to 
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individual learners is of great benefit to our 
students. At present, there are 39 students en- 
rolled in our vocational program, 30 students 
enrolled in the EPP, and 1 9 students enrolled in 
college program classes. 

In our two years of operation, about 170 
students have attended, or are currently attend- 
ing, TACC. Approximately 5 1 % of these stu- 
dents have been enrolled in TACC's voca- 
tional program. About \Wi of our students 
have dropped out of TACC either to enroll in 
a Japanese vocational school or to start work- 
ing. About 137rofour students arc now study- 
ing at a variety of colleges and universities in 
the United Stales. Half of our students in the 
United States are studying at one of the nine 
colleges in the Los Angeles Community Col- 
lege District. 

^Ixat do M €' \\u\ e to offer Japanese stuJents? 

Before we can answer this question, let us 
first look at the educational system in Japan. In 
Japan, a student's future is more or less deier- 
minci by whether or rot he or she can graduate 
from a university or college. However, it is 
very difficult to get into Japanese universities 
and colleges, and acceptance is largely based 
on very competitive entrance examini^tiuns. 

Since the educational process very com- 
petitive, there is little r(X)m for students who 
cannot keep up w ith their peers; many students 
fall behind and never catch up. Unfortunately, 
these students have very few options after they 
graduate from high schmil. Their future may 
be bleak because they cannot gel into a univer- 
sity or college. 

In order to erase the stigma of failure in 
school and entrance examinations, students 
have three choices. One possibility is to enroll 
in a preparatory sch(X)l. study harder, get belter 
entrance scores, and enter a university or col 
lege. Second, a student could enroll in a sem^ 
mon^akhm, orvcKalional college: ihissludeni 
might study computer programming or repair, 
for instance. Third, a student could try to enroll 
in an Anicrican branch college in Japan, like 
the Tokyo American Community College. 

When Japanese students enter TACC . our 



aim is to help them prepare for the future. We 
have two types of students. The first may not 
be i nierested in a degree , but con ti n ues to st udy 
because he or she thinks TACC might help in 
the future in some way: perhaps attending 
TACC builds the student's confidence or al- 
lows the student to prepare emotionally for 
entrance into the Japanese workplace. The 
second type of student is extremely motivated 
and will eventually transfer to a four-year 
university or college in the United Stales to 
study for a bachelor's degree. 

We counsel both types of students w ith two 
purpt)ses in mind: first, to help them formulate 
their goals; and second, to help them realize 
what steps are necessary to achieve these goals. 

Hurdler 

One of* the areas that we are constantly 
working with, especially in our Japanese stu- 
dent population, is motivation and participa- 
tion, as there is a large difference between an 
American university or college environment 
and the Japanese equivalent. In an American 
university or college, .students are expected to 
come loclass.do homework . and ask questions 
during class. The expectations for Japanese 
siudent participation are considerably less. 

To compound matters, many of our EPP 
students do not initially realize the amount of 
effort that is needed to learn another L.nguage. 
As we all know, acquiring another language 
takes time andeffort. If TACC is the only place 
where our students arc m an English environ- 
ment, a missed class or day can seriously 
impede language learning. 

Conclusion 

In short, the nature of the Japanese educa- 
tional system and the differences between the 
American university or college system and the 
Japanese system combine to m.ake the situ- 
ation of an Ahieriean community college in 
Japan very interesting and unique. Above all, 
American college administrators must under- 
stand the backgrounds and needs of Japanese 
students and have patience in helping these 
students achieve their goals. 
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An American University English 
Language Institute in Japan 

Steven Brown & Dorolyn Smith 

The University of Pittsburgh Enghsh 
Language Institute, Tokyo, japan 

Though apparently a well-kept secret and cer- 
tainly not a leviathan, the University of Pitts- 
burgh English Language Institute (ELI) Japan 
Program is one of the oldest American-Japa- 
nese educational partnerships. It was formed 
by a 1 983 agreement t)ctween the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Tokyo Institute of Interna- 
tional Education (THE). The home ELI ap- 
points the Director and Assistant Director, 
who art responsible for the curriculum and all 
educational aspects, while THE (later renamed 
Co- You Academy) is responsible for financial 
and logistical management, student recruit- 
ment, and community liaison. 

The main purpose of the Japan Program is 
identical to that of the University of Pittsburgh 
ELI: to prepare students for study at English- 
medium tertiary institutions. We have en- 
rolled approximately 3M) students in the in- 
tensive program anu perhaps another 120 in 
the evening programs. Over 65 of the inten- 
sive students have gone on to study abroad. 
Approximately seven to ten students every 
year go to the home ELI for the term b<*gin- 
ning in May, and many of those later apply to 
the University of Pittsburgh or the Iwal com- 
munity college. Others go to a wide variety of 
colleges, from women's junior colleges in the 
Northeast to large urban universities in the 
West. A few students every year to go univer- 
sities and colleges in Canada, and a handful 
have gone to British sch(H)ls, 

A votal minority of those who are studying 
abroad keep in touch with us; they seem to be 
doing well, making friends and progressing to- 
ward their degrees. They tell us they felt pre- 
pared when they began their studies. We 
doubtless hear from the most successful ancVor 
those we were closest to. but their comments 



are encouraging just the same. 

The English Language Institute 

The Japan Program offers a 24-hour per 
week intensive English for Academic Pur- 
poses program for Japanese high school gradu- 
ates. The core courses are Grammar. Reading, 
Writing. Speaking/Pronunciation and Lan- 
guage Laboratory (Listening). Each course 
meets for four hours per week, a total of 20 core 
hours. To that are added two hours per week 
each of Typing/Word Processing and Aca- 
demic Preparation (TOEFL Preparation. Amer- 
ican Culture, and Academic Counseling). As 
at the home ELI. courses are noncredit and 
admission to the ELI does not guarantee ad- 
mission to the university. Students also attend 
homeroom classes for a total of 40 minutes a 
week. In homeroom, teachers answer ques- 
tions about college information the student has 
received, keep the class up to date on dead- 
lines, and announce school events. 

The year is divided into three terms which 
begin in April, September, and January. Some 
students leave early, in August and December, 
but most complete the year (a total of 40 
weeks). Those at the lower proficiency levels 
usually go to an intensive English program in 
the U.S. or Canada for a tenn beginning in the 
spring and enter a college or university in the 
fall. At higher proficiency levels, students 
may try to enter a university for the summer 
session, though we recommend that they wait 
until September to take advantage of orienta- 
tion sessions for new students. 

The Jaf.an Program also offers courses in 
tne evenings for working pe< ' * and college 
students. These courses meet »ive hours per 
week and fcKUs on cross-cullural themes, lis- 
tening, and speaking. There is also an MBA 
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Preparation course thai meeis for six hours per 
week in the evenings. This program focuses on 
skills such as reading, writing, discussion, and 
oral presentation. Tliese are importani pro- 
grams, but we will focus here on the daytime 
intensive program which was begun in I9H4. 

Changes Over the Years 

In the beginning, the ELI was a two-year 
program divided into an Academic Prepara- 
tion track and a General Enghsh track, al- 
though fewerthan half the students in the 
class had academic aspirations. This division, 
combined with an open admissions policy, led 
todissatisfaction. and the program w as chang ed 
to a one-year Academic Preparation track in 
1986. Since then, both the quality and motiva- 
tion of the students have improved. As a result 
of narrowing our fcKUs, we have had to drop 
some courses, such as American Culture and 
Conversation. On the positive sidv, however, 
we have been able to much more effectively 
shape our curriculum and better integrate 
courses and mater N. 

In 1989. we changed from two 2()-week 
terms per year to our current system o\' three 
terms. We have found that even one year is tw 
long to wail for some students \s ho are eager to 
live in a foreign culture. If students have the 
skills to leave before completion of the pro- 
gram (i.e.. 450 TOEFL), we give them a letter 
of recommendation and our blessing, If wc 
feel they are not prepared and are likeiy to 
spenvl more than one term in a university in- 
tensive English prognmi. we counsel against 
leaving. The students arc. of coarse, free logo. 

Advantages of Studying in Japan 

While studymg i foreign language in yo jr 
own country has decided disadvantages, it 
d(K"s have some advantage^. This is w here we 
come in. Our main function is to serve as a 
transition peiiiKL both for language-learning 
and nonli:nguage-leaming skills. 

NonHn\*uistii uihanfui^i's 

Our staled goal is to teach English: but 
more importantly, we try lodcxelop indepcnd- 

O 
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ence, »hat much-valued American trail. In 
terms of study skills, we try to wean students 
from their high schcH)l i.iind-set in which all 
aspects of their studies are directed by the 
schcx>l. At the beginning of the year, we give 
students homework assignment sheets and ask 
them to note their assignments and test days. 
Teachers spend some time going over study 
strategies. As the year progresses, less atten- 
tion is paid to such issues, as it is assumed that 
the students have worked out efficient systems 
for themselves. Counseling is given to those 
who appear to be having troi'ble. The impor- 
tant thing is that students leam how to study 
gradually and independently, in a supportive 
environment. 

The independence that we try to instill also 
goes beyond the classroom. Since our students 
v\ ant to study al It.S. colleges, they must choose 
a schcwL get an appli ration, and apply. There 
are many study centers in Japan that w ill do 
every step of this process for the student. f!om 
getting the information to completing the 
application to arranging the visa. However, 
such assistance is unlikely to be available in the 
L .S.. and we want students to have the experi- 
ence of going through the process themselves 
so that they will be able to deal vsith similar 
decision-making situations abroad. We give 
guidance about choosing schools, filling in 
applications, and getting visas; but the slu* 
dents must then fend for ihemseHes, 

Anolher nonlinguistic advariage of study- 
ing in their own country is that some students 
get a chance to leam lO live on their ow n in a 
supportive environment. S^'^ce some of our 
students are not from Tokyo, they must leam 
firsthand what it takes to clean, do laundry, 
shop, and cook for themselves. Bui the> learn 
all this in their own environment, with consid- 
erable backup support available. Since many 
of the students will end up in apartments at 
some point in their university careers, the 
experience of having kept house for them- 
selves in Japan w ill make keeping house abroad 
easier to cope with. 

Th^* nonlinguistic transition that we offer is 
the opportunity lo study English intensively 
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without the pressure and trauma ot living 
abroad. Most jitudenis enter our program di- 
rectly from high school and are very dependent 
cn their families and teachers; ihey do not have 
the emotional maturity to cope with living and 
studying on their own in a foreign culture. 

Linguisfic and cultural advantafies 

From a teaching point of view, the cultural 
and linguistic homogeneity of an EFL situ- 
ation also has an advantage: Language and 
cultural lessons can be tailored to show differ- 
ences between the target languag'^/culture and 
the native language/culture. In a multicultural 
ESL situation, a teacher cannot spend much 
time on the problems of a particular group, es- 
pecially if on I y one group has a particular prob- 
lem. Conversely, in a monolingual classroom, 
the teacher can spend time on only those prob- 
lems that the group has. This means, for ex- 
ample, that in an all-Japanese pronunciation 
class, the teat her can spend time on only those 
problems that JapaiifTse have: |l|/|r|. |b|/|vi. 
|fj/(h|. She doesn't have to worry about Ara- 
bic speakers being bored during 1 1 |/|r| work or 
Japanese speakers getting restless during |p|/ 
I b) or |c|/|jj practice. Lessons in other areas ot 
language can also be geared to the specific 
problems of the monolingual class; Japanese 
can benefit trom work on Latin and Greek- 
based vocabulary, organizational patterns in 
writing, conversational styles, and speech acts. 

What is true of language lessons is just as 
true of cultural lessons. In a homogeneous 
classroom, the teacher can target specific dif- 
ferences in cultural altitudes between the tar- 
get culture and the native cultu/e. without 
having to explain points ot difference thai 
apply only to othercultures. For example, it is 
not necessary lo dwell on the importance of 
being punctual when teaching Japanese (un- 
like when leaching some other cultural groups ), 
but it is necessary lo work on turn taking atui 
conversational interaction. 

Disadvantages of Studying in Japan 

There are also disadvantages to honu?j!ene- 
ous EFL classes and (hey are, in some ways, 
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greater than the advantages. The fact that all 
students speak the same language means that 
they speak the target language only when they 
are interacting with the teacher or engaged in a 
classroom activity — and not always then, ei- 
ther. Threatening, bribing, and screaming 
' Don I speak Japanese*' cannot counter the 
fact that it'seasier for a Japanese student toask 
his friend questions in Japanese than in En- 
glish. In a multilingual classroom, on the other 
hand, students must interact in English with 
classmates who are likely to speak different 
native languages. 

The second disadvantage, and probably the 
more crucial one, is the motivational factor^ — 
when EFL students leave the school, ihey 
don*t need English. The psychological or 
survival need to use English is simply not 
there. The Japan Program students m general 
are fairiy highly motivated, especially com- 
pared to conversation school or university 
students, because they want to study in the 
LI,S. or Canada. The goal, however, is still far 
enough away so that most of them don't feel 
the pressure to use English as often as they 
could or should. BSL students have that pres- 
sure, and it shows in their willingness to use 
English without coercion or bribery. 

Conclusion 

Taking the advantages and disadvantages 
of monocultural classc % into account, we might 
summari/e by saying that in temis of rapid 
advancement, acquisition ol a wide range of 
vocabulary, and many other measures of pro- 
ticiency, the ideal situation is for a student lo 
live in the target culture, among speakers of the 
target language. 

Doing so, however, requires a great deal of 
motivation, emotional maturity, and courage. 
These are qualities that few 18-ycar-olds have, 
especially here in Japan where dependence on 
the family is a cultural nomi. Perhaps the most 
important thing the University of PiUsburgh 
English Language Institute Japan Program has 
to (^ffcr is a transition — a bridge — between 
total dependence on the home culture anu total 
independence in the target culture. 
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Teaching in Japan: Excerpts 
from ihe Temple University 
Japan Faculty Guide 

William F. Sharp 

Temple University Japan, Tokyo, Japan 

In 1983, when the first faculty members from 
Temple University in Philadelphia came to 
Tokyo to teach at Temple University Japan 
(TUJ), I wrote a series of individual letters 
answering faculty questions: How is TUJ or- 
ganized? How are the students different from 
American students? What are the English lan- 
guage requirements? What is TUJ's status 
with the Japanese govemmem and education- 
al authorities? In subsequent years, it became 
obvious that most faculty had similar ques- 
tions, so we compiled a Faculty Guide de- 
signed to provide a flavor of what it is like to 
teach in Japan and at TUJ. 

More recently, as a number of other Ameri- 
can universities showed interest in opening 
campuses in Japan, I shared our experience 
and much of the information contained in our 
Fac ulty Guide with administrators from these 
other institutions. The Faculty Guide has un- 
dergone several revisions and is now quite 
lengthy. What follows are e\cerpts from the 
Faculty Guide, edited for publication in this 
Cross Currents forum, which explain TUJ in 
view of some of the larger issues related to 
American branch campuses in Japan. 

An Introduction to TU.I 

History 

In 1980, Temple University received a 
proposal from several Japanese educators, 
corporate leaders, and public officials to initi- 
ate a unique educational experiment in Japan. 
A tentative agreement was reached in 1982, 
and Temple University opened what has be- 
come essentially a branch campus in Tokyo. 
The idea agreed upon was to present Japanese, 
American, and other foreign nationals living in 
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Japan with an Amfirican-«tyle education in a 
convenient location. The arrangement allowed 
Temple University to develop a campus in the 
Far East in one of the most important industri- 
alized nations of the world, to permit faculty 
members to experience teaching in another 
culture, to attract Japanese studen..s to the main 
campus, and to gain national and international 
recognition. 

The TUJ campus may also serve as a base 
to conduct research involving either compara- 
tive or Far Eastern topics. While it remains a 
matter of individual initiative. Temple Univer- 
sity faculty members have increasingly made 
contact with their counterparts in Japanese 
universities. These contacts have led to invita- 
tions to present papers and participate in panels 
at Japanese universities; in several instances, 
joint research projects have been developed. 

An American and Japanese joint venture 

As the school went through a difficult binh 
process and matured, the contractual arrange- 
ment bet ween Temple University and the Japa- 
nese Board of Governors solidified. Temple 
University is solely responsible for the aca- 
demic program (administration, staffing, cur- 
riculum), and the Japanese Board of Gover- 
nors is responsible for the financial aspects of 
the program (collecting tuition and the pay- 
ment of all expenses). 

The staff of TUJ is comprised of three main 
groups. The first is the Japanese administra- 
tive staff who work in the business and aca- 
demic offices. The Japanese staff operate the 
financial aspects of TUJ and also oversee re- 
cruitment and job placement. The second 
group consists of the Intensive English Lan- 
guage Program faculty and administration. The 
third group includes the Temple University 
faculty members and Dean's appointments who 
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teach in the College of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Business and Management, and the 
School of Education. All groups are respon- 
sible for the schooPs academic lone and for 
TUJ*s professional image m Japan. 

Together* these three groups comprise an 
academic and cultural joint venture. Although 
the goals of ihe groups are the same, specific 
interests sometimes differ There is occasional 
friction, as with virtually any joint venture, but 
those who have taught at TUJ agree that cwp- 
eration has typically overcome conflict. 

Academic programs and population 

Temple University Japan opened in June, 
1982, with an Intensive English Language 
Program (lELP), which is still the largest pro- 
gram offered at TUJ. In the fall of 1982, an 
M.Ed, in TESOL program was instituted. This 
program has developed into one of the largest 
and best degree programs of its kind in the 
world. In 1983, an Arts and Sciences compo- 
nent was initiated. Students seeking B.A. de- 
grees at TUJ can presently major in American 
Studies. Economics. English, General Studies 
(with either a Humanities or Social Science 
track). History, and Political Science. In the 
fall of 1988, a D.Ed, in TESOL program was 
begnn. Most recenlly, an M.A. degree in Eco- 
nomics, offered by the School of Business and 
Management, was approved and put in place. 

TUJ has experienced steady growth; in the 
fall semester of I99t). total enrollments ex- 
ceeded 2.2(X). In an agreement signed between 
Temple University and the Japanese Board of 
Governors in April, 1989. further controlled 
expansion was approved for up to 2,4(K) stu- 
dents by the summer of 1991. In t!ie fall of 
1990. there were full-time and 22 part lime 
faculty members teaching Arts and Sciences 
courses to S5() students in 1 70 sections; 6? lull- 
time lELP faculty members leaching MOO 
students in 60 sections: and six full-lime and 
seven part-lime faculty members traching 
graduate courses in Economics and THSOl- to 
250 students. 

Students wishing a maj ^r not ottered at 
TUJ may transfer lo the main Philadelphia 



campus. All TUJ students are encouraged to 
spend some time on the main campus, regard- 
less of their projected major. Currently, ap- 
proximately 100 TUJ students a year transfer 
to the main campus. 

Students at TUJ 

American professors are routinely surprised 
and pleased by Japanese students. The stu- 
dents are accustomed to working hard, al- 
though hard work in college is not necessarily 
the norm in Japanese universities. Throughout 
the primary and secondary school years (and 
even preschool years, in many instances) Japa- 
nese children are driven to perform well. They 
study diligently, often attending special sup- 
plementary schools, hoping to secure accep- 
tance into prestigious universities. The com- 
petition is fierce. The reward is acceptance 
into the university of choice and the honor that 
a degree from that university bestows. 

As a graduate of a top-rated schwil, such as 
Tokyo University, a Japanese student is al 1 but 
assured lifetime employment and quick pro- 
motion in a famous company. However, the 
four years in the university are. traditionally, 
not very rigorous, and acceptance almost as- 
sures graduation. So, the demands of Temple 
University and the American system of higher 
education come as a shock lo some students. 

English lan^HO^^c requirements 

As a rule, the students' English is not as 
good as it should be given the fact that they 
have almost all studied English for six years in 
junior and senior high school. However. En- 
glish language instruction in Japanese schools 
is. by open admission, not very productive and 
is focused almosl entirely on the objective of 
passing the English language portion of the 
Japanese university entrance examination. 
Students can diagram sentences and have 
ama/ing understanding of phonetic stress 
marks. They do not, however, use English as 
a living language. When they arrive at TUJ, 
they arc almosl always dcficienl in conversa- 
lion and writing and need considerable prac- 
tice in reading comprehension, 
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For this reason, almost all Japanese stu- 
dents enter TUJ's Intensive English Language 
Program where they study until they pass a 
standardized proficiency examination (TOEJT^ 
exam) with a minimum score of 500. After 
that, most students enroll in ELECT, the En- 
glish Language Enrichment Center at l empic, 
a noncredit course required for students who 
do not pass a writing placement examination. 
Students then enroll in the basic freshman 
composition course. Perhaps the only changes 
in requirements between the main campus and 
TUJ are that we require all students at TUJ to 
lake two major writing courses and that we en- 
courage writing components in virtually every 
course. 

Differences in culture, behavior, unci rhetori- 
cal patterns 

Japanese culture clearly affects what goes 
on in the classroom at TUJ, The students arc 
extremely courteous and virtually never say 
anything which might offend a professor, as 
they are quite unaccustomed to challenging a 
respected superior If they disagree with the 
professor, they will not say so in class and will 
only rarely do so in a private contcrence. Few 
students will freely volunteer an answer to a 
question even when they obviously have an 
answer. Thus, it lakes patience and cHV to 
produce even a minimal debate. 

Yet in conferences and conversations, stu- 
dents will ask many intelligent questions, even 
though they may have decl ined in clas^ ( asking 
a question in class might imply teacher ineffec- 
tiveness). Still, most professors have discov- 
ered devices to provoke discussion, ranging 
from the simple expediency of calling on T^tu- 
dents by name, to organizing small group dis- 
cussions, to assigning debate topics for oral 
presentation. 

The students need special help with their 
essays, especially v\ iih organization, develop- 
ment, and the notion of a central idea or thesis. 
Western logic— inductive and deductive rea- 
soning—can present extreme difficulties tor 
Japanese students, especially when they are 
struggling wilh idioms, verb endings, lenses. 



articles, and punctuation. However, students 
learn quickly, and it is gratifying to note their 
rapid progress. 

Issues of Accreditation 

Temple University Japan is not officially 
recognized as a university in Japan. Officially 
recognized Japanese universities (akin to Japa- 
nese national accreditation) are under the central 
authority of the Ministry of Education, an 
agency of the national government, fhe Min- 
istry of Education, which subsidizes Japanese 
schools, does not recognize TUJ as a Japanese 
university because the TUJ curriculum does 
not conform to the Ministry's requirements, 
TUJ does not conduct enough of its courses in 
Japanese, and TUJ does not employ a majority 
of Japanese professors. In short, if TUJ met the 
requirements for Japanese accreditation, it 
would no longer be an American university. 
To the traditional Japanese system, therefore, 
TUJ is an outsider; neither TUJ nor its students 
receive governmental financial assistance. 

However, TUJ is eligible for U.S. accredi- 
tation through association with the main cam- 
pus. In 1989, in conjunction with Temple 
University's normal accreditation review, the 
Middle Stales Association of Colleges and 
Schools conducted a site visit at the TUJ 
campus, and the TUJ campus is now specifi- 
cally included in Temple University 's accredi- 
tation. Therefore, graduates of TUJ enjoy the 
same status that graduates of the main campus 
enjoy, including a degree from the mam cam- 
pus, the normal transferability of credits from 
one accredited institution to another, and cer- 
tified transcripts from an American university. 

Conclusion 

If the eight years of its existence, T UJ has 
become adynamic, innovative, and successful 
overseas venture. The international student 
body, the faculty and academic administra- 
tion, the Japanese Board of (lovemors and 
support staff, and, most importantly. Temple 
University have all benefited from TUJ "s exis- 
tence and have contributed lo its growth and 
devciopnient. 
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Profiting from Education: Japan- 
United States International 
Educational Ventures in the 1980s. 
Gail S. Chambers & William K. 
Cummings. Institute of 
International Education, 1990. 

Scott Jarrett 



In the 198()s, a phenomenon emerged, the 
magnitude of which is unique in the annals of 
higher education — the eslablishmenlof branch 
campuses in Japan by American institutions of 
pc)slsecondary education. Although a corol- 
lary tlow of Japanese institutions into the 
American market also occurred, the American 
branches in Japan have involved more people, 
attracted more attention, and generated more 
discussion (some might say controversy) than 
have the Japanese branch campuses in the U.S. 

In a research report for the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, Gail S. Chambers, an 
educational economist at the University of 
Rochester, and William K. Cummings, a s(xm- 
ologist at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, examine this phenomenon. Their 
report, Pr<>fitin\!,from EdiaatUm: Japan-Unit- 
ed States International Educational \ 'entures 
in the l9S(h, is the first comprehensive study 
of the subject. As such, it should be required 
reading at educational institutions currently 
involved in or contemplating involvement in 
the Japai.^se market. 

Chambers and Cummings state in the intro- 
duction that the majority of American branch 
campuses in Japan are "cooperative ventures" 
in which 

an institution Uisually of higher education) 
in one nation seeks to expand its interna- 
tional activities through obtaining cither a 
partial or a controlling interest in a foreign 
higher-education institution. In some in 
stances, the respective institutions are bal- 
anced in quahty and purpose. More oticn. 
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one of the institutions brings a particularly 
valued asset, such as financial capacity, while 
the panner offers special educational capa- 
bilities and/or its official claim to accredita- 
tion. These ventures are cooperative in the 
sense that it is vinually impossible for them 
to be consummated without the mutual 
agreement of both parties, (p. i) 

As one might imagine, Japanese investors sup- 
ply the financing and U.S. institutions provide 
the educational capacity in most, if not all, Ja- 
pan-U.S. branch campus cooperative ventures. 

Taking ''American'' Higher Education to 
Japan and Vice Versa 

In this, the first chapter, the authors exam- 
ine the socioeconomic environment that has 
fostered the branch campus movement, com- 
pare the educational systems of Japan and the 
United States, and look at some of the myths 
and assumptions that tend tocloud the thinking 
of people in both countries. 

Financial considerations dominate the so- 
cioeconomic factors considered. Topics in this 
section, such as Japan as Number One. can 
certainly be considered primarily economic, as 
can The Japanese Search for Investment Op- 
pnrtunities. The Strong Yen, Shifting U S, fie- 
i^ional Eah'omies. and The US Trade Imbal- 
ance withJap^m. One might say. without fear 
of reproof, thai the driving force behind the 
movement of American higher education to 
Japan has been economics, not altruism. 

The mostly objective data in the section 
that compares the two educational systems 
reveals that there are many more differences 
than similaiities. Of particular interest in the 
discUNsion ol similarities is the fact that both 
systems anticipate declines in enrollment and 
that, in both countries, indigenousdegreeslead 
to jobs. In the rivalry for Japanese >tudents, 
U.S. branches in Japan will compete not only 
with each other and with U\S. institutions that 
enroll students directly at U.S. campuses, but 
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also with Japanese institutions that face a pre- 
cipitous **25 percent drop in the number of 
eighteen-year-olds from 1993 to 2000" (p, 7). 
This decline in Japan's student aged popula- 
tion, coupled with the fact that indigenous 
degrees are considered more valuable than 
foreign degrees, means that, in the coming no- 
holds-barred enrollment battles. American 
branch campuses must be prepared to recruit 
and retain students effectively. 

In regard to differences, the authors note 
the hierarchical natureof the Japanese system, 
especially as it relates to the relatively small 
number of prestigious universities from which 
graduates are recruited by the government and 
by elite firms. Also noted is the lack of mobil- 
ity within the Japanese higher education sys- 
tem: "In contrast I to the U.S. system of credit 
transferability I* in Japan until recently most in- 
stitutions have refused to recognize credits 
earned at other institutions ' (p. 8). Accord- 
ingly, those Japanese who have completed a 
junior college course but can go no further in 
the Japanese system become potential students 
for American branch campuses. In addition to 
these contrasts, we find that Japanese who 
enter the Japanese univ ersity system do so with 
the expectation of graduating, regardless of 
how hard they study. This attitude has caused 
some of the most serious misunderstandings 
between Japanese students (or their parents) 
and American branch campuses in Japan. 

Among the myths and assumptions which 
are discussed in the final section o^ the first 
chapter are the follow ing: the Japanese arc rich 
(they're not: the big banks and corporations 
are): English can be learned by anyone who 
tries hard enough; Japanese are better students 
than Americans ( the stereotype originates w ith 
the highly motivated Japanese students at 
American colleges and universities): and the 
Ministry of Education will reverse itself and 
recogni/e the degrees conlened by American 
branches in Japan (it probably won't). 

Chambers and Cummings conclude the 
chapter by noting. 

In this aim(»Nphcre, aiul uiihout a linn un 



dersianding of one another, educators have 
been pursuing the ideals of international 
education and advancement, seeking ways 
for people in bt)lh nations to profit from edu- 
cation. <p, \S) 

How the Movement Has Developed 

The second chapter deals with the way in 
which the branch campus mo emenl devel- 
oped, beginning with patterns o'' international 
education and overviews of Japanese and 
American educational ventures overseas. Both 
countries have had sizeable educational com- 
mitments in other countries. Japanese ven- 
tures have primarily been designed to serve 
Japanese living outside Japan, with the largest 
segment concerned w ith the secondary school- 
ing of Japanese children. American overseas 
institutions, on the other hand, generally serve 
the educational needs of anyone who has the 
intellectual and financial wherewithal to at- 
tend. 

Also discussed in the second chapter are the 
types of institutions involved in international 
education. In Japan, they are private institu- 
tions, public universities, and public govern- 
ments. Among these, the strongest drive to- 
ward internationalization has (Kcurred in the 
less aftluent private institutions, who seek to 
bolster sagging enrollments, and in prefectural 
and local governments (especially in the p<K)rcr, 
more rural prefectures), who seek to revive 
stagnant economies. Public universities re* 
ccivc monies from the central government and 
don't have tv) worry about finances, and the 
wealthy private institutions are also less driven 
by economics to intemationali/e. 

In the U.S., "the publics" (publicly funded 
institutions), ^'the privates" (nonprofit private 
institutions), and "the proprictarics"( for-profit 
private institutions, usually v(Kational) have 
been scrambling for pieces of an ever-shrink- 
ing student pie. The proprietaries grew in the 
1 9S()s because of federally funded student aid, 
but the other two sectors have had to look 
elsewhere to maintain enrollment levels. This 
situation led to great efforts to attract foreign 
students to study in the Ignited States. The next 
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logical siep was to export education — espe- 
cially, considering the economic environment, 
to Japan. 

In the latter part of the chapter. Chambers 
and Cummings review some of the precipitat- 
ing agents of the branch campus movement 
and 0 few of the personal connections (some 
quite serendipitous) that resulted in joint ven- 
tures in education. Of special interest here is 
the Gephardt-Nikaido initiative, a joint effort 
by both governments, headed by Congressman 
Richard Gephardt and Diet member Susumu 
Nikatdo, to promote the establishment of 
American branch campuses in cooperation with 
Japanese local and prefectural governments. 
The initiative created a great deal of publicity 
and an atmosphere of willing cooperation that 
stimulated joint ventures between American 
schools and Japanese entrepreneurial partners. 

The chapter concludes with a number of 
case studies of higher education joint ventures 
between institutions in both countries. This 
section is easily the most readable and interest- 
ing part of the book. The case studies are espe- 
cially instructive because they chronicle rela- 
tions between joint venture partners from first 
contact to the present. 

Negotiating Finances and Control 

In this chapter, the thorny issue ol who 
should be in control of these joint ventures — 
the party providing the money or the institution 
providing the education — is addressed. While 
U.S. educational institutions might want to 
maintain control, U.S. tax laws have evolved 
in a manner that discourages for-profit higher 
education. Japanese educational institutions, 
on the other hand, do not operate under such 
constraints. Another contrast is the "iow-risk, 
modest gain posture" taken by most U.S. insti- 
tutions in Japan, as opposed to Japanese part- 
ners who arrange 

1(1 rent, lease, or f inance cducaiional propcny 
development in expt*tiaiion of large long- 
term gain, based on tenancy hy a participa! 
ing U.S. institution, to which it guarantees 
I those I m(Hk*st short term gains, (p. ^4) 
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One solution to the problem of control has 
been to split administrative responsibilities 
between the Japanese and American partners, 
leaving the Japanese in charge of flnances and 
the Americans responsible for academics. The 
authors point out that the success of this ap- 
proach at Temple University Japan (TUJ) (see 
Teaching in Japan: Excerpts from the Temple 
University Japan Faculty Guide.'' page 206) 
has resulted in its adoption by a number of joint 
ventures. Two case studies in the chapter, TUJ 
and Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
inNiigata(SIUC-N){see *An American Com- 
prehensive Public University Linked with a 
Japanese Municipality," page 191), illustrate 
the long-term commitment of some American 
institutions in Japan. The TUJ and SIUC-N 
case studies also illuminate the contractual ar- 
rangements that most U.S. schools negotiate 
with their Japanese partners in order to avoid 
violating U.S. lax law under which U.S. insti- 
tutions, and their branches, must abide. 

The Educational Results 

Perhaps it is symbolic that the actual educa- 
tion provided in branch campuses is discussed 
in the shortest chapter in the report and that the 
chapter ends with a newspaper report about a 
disillusioned student who sued an American 
branch campus for breach ol promise. What 
exactly have been the promises of American 
higher education in Japan? The authors iden- 
tify twoeducalional objectives one of which is 
that mutual understanding be promoted among 
Japanese and American students. This objec- 
tive is largely unfulfilkd because so few U.S. 
students attend the branch campuses in Japan. 

The other objective is that Japanese young 
[x.u)plc be exposed to Anjcrican-siylc educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, attetnpts to achieve this 
t)bjeciive have created additional problems. 
The American educational system, unlike the 
Japanese system in which university gradu- 
ation is virtually assured once a student is ac- 
cepted, places the burden for graduating on the 
student's performance. This difference in ex- 
pectation causes difficulties in adjustment for 
Japanese students. Another misunderstand- 
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ing arises when Japanese expectations regard- 
ing entrance into a baccalaureate program are 
not fulfilled. There is a strong emphasis on En- 
glish language education in most branch cam- 
puses in order to prepare students for English- 
medium academic classes. Inevitably some 
students fail, unable to achieve the required 
English skills. This failure causes some Japa- 
nese to regard ihe branch campuses as little 
more than high-priced English cram schools. 

Who Controls the Use of Public Resources? 

In this, the sixth chapter, the authors coun- 
sel caution on the part of institutions now op- 
erating or considering operating in Japan, 
advising all parties involved to begin formu lut- 
ing clear guidelines thai could help circumvent 
problems which might occur as the result of 
violations of cither country's tax laws. 

Because all institutions of higher education 
in the U.S. receive some public subsidy if only 
a nonprofit, tax-exempt status, the question of 
whether to support institutions whose branches 
are joint ventures with for-profit partners must 
be considered. This is an evolving process for 
the Internal Revenue Service, which currently 
appraises the partnerships on a case-by-casc 
basis. This process is subject to political pres- 
sure, and a sudden shift in public opinion could 
change the generally favorable ruimgs that the 
IRS has made so far in cases involving Japan- 
U.S. educational partnerships. 

Who Js In Charge of Standards? 
•"•^"Because accreditation is covered in another 
article in this torum (see "The Role and Value 
of Accreditation in American Higher Educa- 
tion: At Home and Abroad," page 213), it will 
not be dealt with cxlcnsively in this review. 

To brietly summarize, in the seventh chap- 
ter, the authors point out that accreditation in 
the U.S. and regulation in Japan are two com- 
pletely dilferent processes. In America, ac- 
creditation is largely internal and voluntary; 
it focuses on the educational process. On the 
other hand, Japanese regulation is conducted 
by the Ministry ol Education and concentrates 
on such areas as the physical facilities, the 



faculty, and the fiscal health of an institution. 
A result of this incompatibility in regulation is 
the virtual impossibility that an institution can 
t>c recognized as a degree-granting institution 
in both the U.S. and Japan. 

Summdry and Recommendations 

Having presented a comprehensive picture 
of Japan-U.S. educational joint ventures, Cham- 
bers and Cummings issue a call to action. They 
recommend that the educational leadership in 
both nations join in addressir.g the problems 
outlined in the report, A summary of the report 
is followed by a cogent set of recommenda* 
tions for the reform of abuses in the present 
system and for the establishment of guidelines 
governing future Japan-U.S. educational joint 
ventures. The two primary objectives recom- 
mended are the improvement of the quality of 
education offered and the restriction of private 
profit making. 

The authors stress the need to address 
immediately the larger problems between the 
United States and Japan through educational 
programs which would serve lo educate the 
labor force and intercept future misunderstand- 
ings. If we arc able to find a common ground, 
the authors maintain, it will only be through 
joint educational etforts: if we tail in that area, 
the future is bleak indeed. 

I inally, two appendices arc included. The 
first lists the cases identified in the project (a 
total of l(K)). The second is a set of guidelines 
recommended by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools to its member 
schools who are considering contracting their 
services in ventures with other organizations. 

Chambers and Cummings and the research 
stall of the Institute of Internaliimai [LducatiDii 
did an excellent job putting Hrofitini^ from 
EdiH'iititm: Japcni-lhiitcd States International 
Eiiiicational Ventures in the l9H()s together in 
only six nu^nihs (the urgency ot the situation 
dictated the limited tune frame). The study 
will certainly help educators and investors in 
the United States and Japan to better under- 
stand the complicated nature ot branch campus 
joint veniuies. 
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The Role and Value 

of Accreditation 

in American Higher Education: 

At Home and Abroad 

Marjorie Peace Lenn 

The Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation, Washington, D.C. 

Unlike most countries, the United States has 
no ministry of education to authorize the offer- 
ings of education programs, set educational 
standards, and establish regulations for en- 
forcing standards. The United States Consti- 
tution originally reserved for the states and 
local governments the primary responsibility 
for education, including higher education. In 
interpreting and exercising that responsibility, 
however, the states often differed radically, 
and the unevenness of educational standards 
and practices that resulted led, in the late 19th 
century, to the beginnings of the modem sys 
tem of accreditation. 

Accreditation is v. entially a nongovcm- 
mental, voluntary , and sclf-rcgulatory approach 
to quality assessment and enhancement which 
clearly reflects the divergent, semiautonomous 
character of American higher education. Aca- 
demic institutions in Asia, forexample* look to 
an external, and typically governmental, entity 
for evaluation. Accreditation, on the other 
hand, operates on a communal concept — an 
internalized activity which is a creation i)f the 
academic and professional educational com- 
munities. The external "they" don*i decide 
quality; the internal "we" decide quality. 

In the United States, there are 6.(XK) accred- 
ited institutions of postsecondary education, 
3.(XX) of which grant decrees. In Japan, 30 of 
these degree-granting institutions arc provid- 
ing some form of American education to the 
Japanese public. In this article, 1 will first pro- 



This paper is based, in pari, on preseniaiions 
the author made during a visit lo Japan al llie 
invitation t)f the U.S. Hmbassy in May. l^^X) 



vide an overview of the system of accreditation 
and then discuss issues of accreditation as they 
apply to these contemporary American educa- 
tional programs in Japan. 

Principles of Accreditation 

The tM 'o types of accreditation 

There are two basic types of accreditation: 
institutional and specialized. The accrediting 
bodies that conduct institutional accreditation 
comprise the institutions that have achieved 
and maintain ac jr^ dited status. The accredit- 
ing bodies that conduct specialized accreoua- 
tion of a program preparing students for a 
profession or occupation are closely associ- 
ated with professional associations in the field 
(e.g., law, medicine, forestry, or dentistry). 

The assessment of (quality 

The cardinal principle of accreditation is 
that educational quality cannot he determined 
by the possession of certain fixed characteris- 
tics, but only in terms of the objectives or 
purposes the institution or program seeks to 
achieve. There is a legitimate diversity of ap- 
propriate purposes, from those of a technical 
school to those of a university. The judgment 
of quality made by peers must be concerned 
with whether the institution or program is ef- 
fectively utilizing its resources to achieve its 
stated appropriate objectives. 

The assessment pattern 

Both institutional and specialized accredit- 
ing bodies conduct the accreditation process 
using a common pattern. The pattern requires: 
1 ) a rigorous and candid self-study by the 
institution or program, examining and evaluat- 
ing objectives, activities, and achievements 
based on common accrediting standards; 2 ) an 
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on-site visii by a team of peers which provides 
expen criticism and offers suggestions for ini* 
provement; and 3) a subsequent review and 
decision by a central governing board. Within 
this general pattern, the various accrediting 
bodies have developed a variety of individual 
procedures adapted to their own ci rcumstances. 

Institutional Accreditation 

American institutions operating abroad must 
be concerned with institutional accreditation. 
Institutional accrediting bodies consider the 
characteristics of institutions as whole entities. 
For this reason* attention is given not only to 
the educational programs of the institutions 
being evaluated, but also to such characteris- 
tics as adequacy of the library, student ser 
ices, finances, buildings, and administration. 

The criteria of an institutional accrediting 
body are broad, as is demanded by the attention 
to the whole institution and by the widely 
different purposes and scopes of U.S. post- 
secondary institutions. Such criteria also pro- 
vide encouragement to institutions to try inno- 
vative curricula and procedures and to adopt 
them when they prove successful. 

What does "accredited status" mean/ 

In general, accredited status means that the 
characteristics of the total institution have been 
considered and that institutional strengths and 
weaknesses have been weighed. The institu- 
tion has been found to: 

1. have educationally appropriate objectives 
asdefined overtime by the American higher 
education community: 

2. have the financial, human, and physical re- 
sources needed to achieve these objectives; 

3. have demc istrated that it is achieving these 
objectives now; and 

4. have provided sufficient evidence to sup- 
port the bel ief that it will continue to achieve 
its objectives for a reasonable time period. 

What can and cannot accredited status do? 

Accreditation can attest to the general 
quality of an educational institution Institu- 



tional accrediting standards apply to such criti- 
cal matters as mission, governance, academic 
program, faculty, student services, fmancial 
resources, library, and buildings. But, accredi- 
tation cannot attest to the quality of individual 
programs or courses within an institution. 

Accreditation can assure the student that 
the educational activities of an accredited in- 
stitution have undergone external evaluation 
and are found to be in conformity with expec- 
tations of quality in U.S. higher education. On 
the other hand, accreditation cannot guarantee 
that a student either will be admitted or will 
graduate from an institution, nor can it guaran- 
tee thequality of individual graduates. Admis- 
sions is the prerogative of the institution and 
graduation is the responsibility of the student. 

Accreditation can help a student transfer 
academic credits from one U.S. institution to 
another. Accreditation can help a student gain 
admission to an advanced degree program 
through the general acceptance of credits. But 
accreditation cannot guarantee the transfer of 
academic credits from one U.S. institution to 
another U.S. institution or the admissions of 
students to advanced degree programs, be- 
cause, again, admissions is the prerogative of 
each institution or program. 

Accreditation can benefit U.S. institutions 
and programs by providing a stimulus for self- 
evaluation and improvement. However, ac- 
creditation cannot provide a ranking of U.S. 
institutions or programs. The academic repu- 
tation of institutions and the stature of pro- 
grams in the professions is information gener- 
ally understood but not officially published. 

Accreditation can attest to the educational 
quality of an institution or program for a rea- 
sonable time period. Most accrediting periods 
range from five to ten years with interim evalu- 
ations as needed. However, accreditation can- 
not have an indefinite duration. If the institu- 
tion or program changes in a substantive way, 
the accrediting Ixxly must reevaluate its status. 

Accreditation can enable an institution to 
become eligible for certain types of govern- 
mental funding. An institution must be accred- 
ited, for example* before it can apply for gov- 
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emmental funding for research. Also, students 
who apply to and attend accredi ted institutions 
are eligible for governmental student loans. 
Private foundations also rely on the accredited 
status of an institution to allocate their funds. 
But accreditation cannot give foreign nation- 
als access to U.S. governmental student loans. 

Official Recognition of Accrediting Bodies 

There are two organizati^^ns that grant rec- 
ognition to accrediting bodies: the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA) and the 
U.S. Department of Education. The U.S. De- 
partment of Education recognizes acci^diting 
bodies which determine the eligibility of insti- 
tutions for federal funds. 

COPA is a nongovemmenial organization 
that works to foster and facilitate the role of 
accrediting bodies in promoting the quality 
and diversity of U.S. postsecondary education. 
The accrediting bodies, while established and 
supported by their memberships, are intended 
to serve the broader interests of society as well. 
To promote these ends, COPA recognizes, 
coordinates, and periodically reviews the work 
of its member accrediting bodies and the ap- 
propriateness of existing or proposed accredit- 
ing bodies. COPA is thus an integral part of the 
self-regulatory accreditation process. Its mem- 
bership includes an Assembly of Institutional 
Accrediting Bodies, an Assembly of Special- 
ized Accrediting Bodies, and a Presidents' 
Policy Assembly on Accreditation. The latter 
includes the major presidential higher educa- 
tion organizations which endorse COPA as the 
lead organization for establishing policies and 
practices in postsecondary accreditation. 

COPA "accredits the accreditors'* through 
the granting of recognition to those bodies 
which meet its criteria on organizational struc- 
ture and scope, public responsibility, evalu- 
ative practices and procedures, and educa- 
tional philosophy and related procedures. The 
accrediting bodies must be nongovernmental 
and must require, as an integral part of the 
evaluative process, a self-analysis from the 
program or institution and an on-site review by 
a visiting team. 
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I hope this overview will act as an orienta- 
tion to the extraordinary process of accredita- 
tion. In what follows, I will discuss accredita- 
tion as it applies to the recent phenomenon of 
American educational programs in Japan. 

American Educational Programs in Japan 

At the turn of the 21st century, the Pacific 
Rim in general and Japan specifically reprf^- 
sent the most dynamic international market for 
the export of American higher education. Since 
the beginning of this decade, and mostly within 
the past year, about 30 American educational 
institutions have established programs in Ja- 
pan. The U.S. Embassy in Tokyo informally 
reports that over 100 institutions of higher 
education have done feasibility studies con- 
cerning a future presence in Japan. 

American higher education programs for 
Japanese nationals are currently found in three 
forms: branch campuses, language programs, 
and free-standing programs. 

Branch campi4ses 

Branch campuses give academic credit 
toward a degree and are considered branches 
of higher education institutions located in the 
U.S. The accreditation of the U.S. -based insti- 
tution is extended to the branch when the 
branch has been separately reviewed and the 
accrediting body has determined that educa- 
tional quality exists at the branch. As of De- 
cember, 1 990, there are 15 branch campuses of 
U.S. insiitutionsestablishcd in Japan: six other 
institutions are planning branch campuses. 

Language prof^rams 

Language programs can be found either 
within the offerings of a branch campus or in a 
free-standing program which is not combined 
with a degree-granting institution. In cither of 
these situations, language programs should 
neither carry academic credit nor lead toward 
an academic degree. These programs are not 
reviewed separately by accrediting bodies; they 
are simply considered an offering of the ac- 
credited U.S. -based institution. As of Decem- 
ber, 1990, there are ten language programs of- 
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fered in Japan by U.S. institutions which do no! 
have branches in Japan. 

Free-standing programs 

There are three free-standing programs in 
Japan as of December, 1990. All are graduate 
programs offered by U.S. institutions, two in 
business and one in teacher education. As 
offerings of accredited U.S. institutions, these 
programs are not separately re\ iewed. 

The Nature of U.S* Japan Programs 

Although American higher education is 
represented throughout the world in the forms 
outlined above, its character in Japan differs 
from that of the rest. In the case of every 
branch and language program, the flnancial 
base and. in most cases, administrative control 
are Japanese, while the academic program is 
provided by the American institution. 

An additional difference lies in the homo- 
geneous nature of the student body. There is 
some recent evidence of American students 
studying at branch campuses in Japan. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, the student popula- 
tions are exclusively Japanese. 

Japanese expectations of institutions of 
higher education are often at odds with the 
nature of American higher education. If ad- 
mitted into an institution, a Japanese student 
assumes that he or she will be academically 
successful American notions of individual 
responsibility in scholan^hip and education, 
without guarantees of outcome, are foreign to 
the Japanese. Due to the relatively high failure 
rate in preparatory English programs, many 
Japanese students who assume they will gradu- 
ate from an American educational institution 
will not even be able to enter a degree program. 

Issues of Accreditation 

The nature of U.S. higher education in Ja- 
pan presents a new challenge to the American 
higher education community and to its primary 
process of determining educational quality — 
accreditation. At issue are concerns related to 
mission, control, financing, academic pro- 
gram, recruitment, and communication. 
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Mission 

Various types of American higher educa- 
tion institutions are represented in Japan: com* 
munity colleges, state universities, and liberal 
arts colleges. Vital to the accrediting process 
is acleardeflnitionof institutional mission. To 
what extent do these activities in Japan fit into 
the stated mission of the home educational 
institutions or agencies? 

Control 

The American instttutionscurrently in Japan 
have three types of ownership/fmancial spon- 
sorship: 1) individual (including current mem- 
bers of the national government); 2) corporate; 
and 3) prefectural (municipal governments). 
Although the name and the concomitant repu- 
tation of the institution is distinctly American, 
at what point is the integrity of the institution 
threatened by factors which affect it directly 
hut which are out of its administrative control? 

Financing 

Institutions which are nonprofit in the U.S. 
become proprietary when they cross the Pa- 
cific. To what extent can current accrediting 
standards and processes of financial review fit 
this new phenomenon? 

Academic program 

Accrediting standards apply tooff-campus 
educational programs that mirror the program 
offered on the home campus. However, when 
a language other than English is used to teach 
the curriculum or \ /hen the sequence of aca- 
demic offerings is demonstrably different from 
that of the home institution, at what point is the 
off-campus educational entity considered sepa- 
rately accreditable or at ri* k? 

Recruitment 

Are recruitment practices of the American 
institutions in Japan clear? Do students realize 
that admission does not guarantee graduation, 
that credit transfer is not guaranteed to other 
American higher education institutions, and 
that there are differences between university 
language programs and full-service degree 
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granting universities? 

Students must transfer to the U<S. campus 
of most institutions in Japan in order to com- 
plete the bachelor's degree. However, in order 
to meet enrollment goals, some U.S, campuses 
in Japan have admitted students from Korea 
and the People's Republic of China. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, it is improbable that these students 
will be issued visas to enter the U.S. 

Communication 

In the rush to s^gn contracts in a highly 
profitable market, soi.ie representatives of in- 
stitutions fail to inform their parent institutions 
that they now have a presence in Japan, and 
some institutions fail to notify their institu- 
tional accrediting bodies that they are imple- 
menting a substantive change. 

Acamntahility 

Of the institutions currently represented in 
Japan, most have dealt with the majority of 
these issues in an adequate manner. However, 
there are a few institutions which veer from the 
mainstream and which have held the attention 
of the print rnd television media, contributing 
to what 1 call ii.^ "lump, dump, and slump" 
syndrome. Just as the American media tend to 
treat all forms of Japanese interest in establish- 
ing higher education institutions in the United 
States as one in the same, the Japanese media 
"lump" all American educational institutions 
in Japan together and "dump'' on them — criti- 
cizing the shortcomings of some as the short- 
comings of all. The public responds to these 
general izations by not applying for admission, 
leading to a "sltimp ' in enrollment. 

Current Activities 

Although the character of U,S. higher edu- 
cation institutions in Japan has attracted the at- 
tention of ihc American higher education and 
accreditati<>n community only within the past 
year, the response has been immediate. 

Guidelines for accreditation 

Principles of Good Practice in Overseas 



International Education Programs for Nan- 
U.S. Nationals was developed in February, 
1990, by the directors of the regional institu- 
tional accrediting commissionsofCOPA. This 
set of guidelines includes 37 principles to be 
used in conjunction with each commission's 
own accrediting standards in evaluating such 
programs. Each commission has given prior- 
ity to issues related to international education. 

Publications 

International Education and Accreditation: 
Uncharted Waters was published by COPA in 
February, 1990. This pamphlet contains pres- 
entations made at the national COPA-spon- 
sored forum bearing the same name. Profiting 
from Education: Japan-United States Inter- 
national Educational Ventures in the 1980s 
(see review, page 209) was published by the 
Institute of International Education in May, 
1990. This book provides an overview of 
American higher education in Japan and Japa- 
nese higher education in the United States. 

Organizations 

The Association of American Colleges and 
Universities in Japan ( AACUJ) was voted into 
existence in Tokyo in September, 1990, by a 
significant majority of U.S. institutions cur- 
rently in Japan. The basic purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to promote educational quality among 
U.S. institutions of higher education in Japan. 

Programs 

Informational programs concerned with 
American educational programs in Japan have 
been or will be presented to predominantly 
American audiences at several national higher 
education organizational gatherings. These 
organizations include the National As.socia- 
tion of Foreign Student Affairs, the College 
Board, the American Association of Commu- 
nity and Junior Colleges, and COPA. 

Materials 

Informational materials about American 
higher education and accreditation have been 
developed and made available for disscmina- 
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tion in Japan, Materials have been provided to 
the Japan*U.S. Education Commission (Ful- 
bright Program), the U.S. Embassy in T(Ayo, 
the Japanese Ministry of Education, and the 
Japanese media. At the invitation of the U.S. 
Embassy in Tokyo, I made a two-week pil- 
grimage throughout Japan, speaking to a vari- 
ety of Japanese audiences about American 
higher education and accreditation. 
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Conclusion 

Though much has akeady taken place, much 
is left to be done. In the future, the U.S. higher 
education community, through its accrediting 
bodies and naticmal organizations, will need to 
focus its energies on the matters outlined above. 
Japan just happens to be the current focus of 
American higher education abroad. Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union are next. 



Preparing Malaysian Students for 
American University Education 

Janice Nersinger 

SI JNY Biif falo/ITM CooperaHve Program, 
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In the fall of 1986, the State University of New 
York at Buffalo (SUNY Buffalo), in coopera- 
tion with MalaysiaMnstitutTeknologi MARA 
(ITM), established a branch campus in Subang 
Jaya, a suburb located just outside Malaysia's 
capital of Kuala Lumpur. The program, spon- 
sored by the Malaysian government, was de- 
signed to provide the first two years of an 
American undergraduate education to Malay- 
sian students. After completing two years at 
the Malaysian campus, students transfer to 
various schools throughout the United States 
to complete their undergraduate education in 
engineering, management, computer science, 
and a handful of other fields. 

Since 1986, over 1,100 students (31% fe- 
male, 69% male) have been enrolled in this 
affirmative action program developed to in- 
crease Malay participation in education and 
commerce. All are humiputra, **sons of the 
soil,*' the name given to ethnic Malays and 
other indigenous races that make up over half 
of the country's population. By following the 
2 + 2 model, (two years of study in Malaysia 
followed by two years overseas), the govem- 
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ment believes it can cut costs, strengthen na- 
tional identity, and give students the chance to 
mature before facing the culture shock of liv- 
ing overseas. 

The SUNY/ITM program, therefore, has 
two primary goals: first, to deliver an Ameri- 
can university education in Malaysia; and 
second, to prepare students for the American 
university education they receive both in Ma- 
laysia and subsequently in the United States. 

The cooperative program students earn 
SUNY Buffalo credit for the courses com- 
pleted in Malaysia, The curriculum followed 
at the SUNY/ITM campus parallels the course- 
work offered in similar undergraduate pro- 
grams at SUNY Buffalo. The American and 
Malaysian faculty follow syllabi provided by 
the various departments at the home campus* 
Changes in syllabi and choices of textbooks 
require approval from the respective depart- 
ments in Buffalo. Although start-up was diffi- 
cult at times, the close working relationship 
with the home campus ensured the academic 
integrity of the program. The fixed syllabi 
provided continuity despite a rotating faculty, 
and frequent consultations with SUNY Buf* 
falo*s academic deans kept the Mala;y:;ian 
campus current with curriculum changes at the 
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home campus. The campus was soon well on 
its way to accomplishing the first of its primary 
goals: delivering an American university edu- 
cation in Malaysia. 

Achieving the other principal goal — 
preparing students for an American university 
education — has accounted for the most 
significant changes in the program to date, En- 
glish as a Second Language (ESL) curriculum 
has been adjusted^ courses in study skills have 
been added, and special student orientation 
sessions have been developed in order to better 
meet student needs, provide academic survival 
skills, address faculty concerns, and prepare 
students linguistically, academically, and psy- 
chologically for American university study. 
This anicle will focus on these SUNY/ITM 
program changes. 

The Bridge Program 

In preliminary discussions with the Malay- 
sian sponsors, it was agreed that SUNY/ITM 
students would receive approximately 1 2 weeks 
of intensive English language training and 
would then enter regular academic courses. 
This 12-week English program was called the 
Bridge Program — a name suggestive of the 
crossing over from Malaysian to American 
educational system. The sponsor viewed the 
program as an opportunity to polish students' 
already existing English skills, familiarize them 
with library research, and expose them to 
American colloquial speech. Prior to the first 
intake, the sponsor described the students* 
English language proficiency as high interme- 
diate to advanced. Based on this information, 
SUNY Buffaloes Intensive English Language 
Institute (lELI) prepared course syllabi and 
ordered appropriate instructional materials. 

The SUNY/ITM student body is comprised 
of a homogeneous group of students, linguisti- 
cally as well as culturally: Their native lan- 
guage is Bahasa Malaysia, they are 18 years of 
age when they enter the program, they are 
humiputra, and they are from similar educa- 
tional backgrounds. However, the English 
language ability of the first group of students, 
contrary to original predictions, varied consid- 



erably, rangi ig from the beginning to the ad- 
vanced level. The ESL faculty quickly made 
adjustments to the curriculum. 

Since it was clear that not all students 
would be ready for fuH-time academic course 
work at the end of one 1 2-week intensive En- 
glish program, skill area course syllabi were 
modified, and new books, appropriate for 
beginning and intermediate students, were 
ordered. While students were still encouraged 
to move through the intensive English lan- 
guage portion of the program as quickly as 
possible, the sponsor agreed to allow up to one 
year of ESL instruction for those students who 
needed it. Therefore, students began credit- 
bearing courses at various times throughout 
the academic year: some after one semester of 
ESL, some after two, and some after three. 

As these students began their second and 
third semesters of study, either continuing in 
the ESL intensive program or beginning aca- 
demic courses, feedback from academic and 
ESL faculty, as well as from students, indi- 
cated that most students did not know what to 
expect or what was expected of them. The ESL 
faculty examined the curriculum yet again, and 
the original course offerings were adjusted in 
order to include a study skills component. 

The Study Skills Component 

In the early days of the program, a fre- 
quently heard comment from newly arrived 
non-ESL faculty was that the students simply 
did not understand. This lack of understanding 
was usually not attributed to a language bar* 
rier, but to cultural misunderstandings which 
led to frustration in teaching and learning. 
Academic faculty were quick to confirm what 
ESL faculty already knew: A high TOEFL 
score is not a guarantee of academic success. 
Feedback from the faculty revealed the need to 
familiarize the students with American teach- 
ing methodologies and styles. 

Previous schooling, in which rote mcrnori' 
zaiion and a teacher who provides a single 
correct answer are central, infiuences student 
behavior in the SUNY/ITM program. Early in 
the program, for instance, one of our students 
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was totally perplexed over the fact that infor- 
mation given by the professor contradicted 
information in the text. When told that the in- 
formation in the book might very well be the 
author's opinion — an opinion that her own 
professor did not share — the student could not 
fathom that opinions, rather than facts, were 
being taught. In desperation, she begged to be 
told which opinion was right. 

Other commonplaces of American univer- 
sity education were similarly unimaginable to 
our students. For example, one faculty mem- 
ber reported that a group of students had no 
idea what their grades were for a particular 
course, despite several quizzes, graded home- 
work assignments* and acourse overview which 
outlined the grading policy. Some students did 
not realize that three equally weighted grades 
of A, B, and C amounted to a B average. An- 
other group of students went to the program 
registrar* rather than to the professor, to find 
out midterm grades. 

To counter these misunderstandings, it was 
decided to give students a more explicit orien- 
tation to study skills throughout the program. 
Prior to the start of each Bridge Program, 
students are now directly told that ihey must 
each have a book, must attend and participate 
in class, and must work individually. They are 
toid to set up appointments with professors, 
drop in during open office hours, and seek help 
when a concept is not understood. They are 
also told that instructors expect them to ask 
questions, challenge concepts, and express 
opinions and original ideas — expectations not 
found in Malaysian classrooms. 

In ESL classes, intensive study skills are 
emphasized. Academic faculty are recruited to 
give lectures to Bridge Program students. The 
lectures are videotaped and used in various 
Bridge Program courses along with teacher- 
prepared materials designed to develop vo- 
cabulary as well as reading, listening, and 
note-taking skills. 

This pioneering activity serves three useful 
purposes. First, it reinforces the study skills 
activities taught in class. Second, it allows 
non-ESL faculty to become involved in aca- 



demic preparation. Finally, it exposes students 
to real academic lecture material. This expo- 
sure is desirable because students are very sen- 
sitive to extended ESL instruction. Despite ef- 
forts toconvince them otherwise, students who 
do not test out of the ESL program at the end of 
the first semester are viewed as inferior by their 
fellows. Exposure to real lecture and textbook 
materials provides these students with a pre- 
view of their future non-ESL classes. 

Once students enroll in credit-bearing 
courses, they are required to take a four-credit- 
hour course in study skills. This course was 
added to the curriculum baspd on the belief that 
students with good academic abilities often 
fail to do well in college courses because they 
have not modified their study habits to meet the 
demands of an American university . The course 
helps students expand their skills in the critical 
areas of lecture comprehension, note taking, 
and test taking. The course also addresses the 
participatory nature of U.S. education, time 
management, and academic dishonesty. 

The American faculty is sensitive tothe fact 
that students are unaccustomed to give-and- 
take classroom behavior. They have learned 
that developing discussion in class is possible, 
but that it is a slow process which requires 
constant reinforcement and encouragement. 
To their credit, most of our faculty have made 
the effort to educate students in both content 
and behavior. While these practices might be 
considered spoon-feeding in a U.S. classroom, 
they are not regarded as such in Subang Jaya: 
They are useful in helping students learn to 
cope with a new educational environment. 

The success of the expanded study skills 
course and the various study skills activities 
built into the Bridge Program eventual ly led to 
the development of content module^ in the 
intensive English program. 

Content Modules 

The traditional skills-based university cur- 
riculum provided by SUNY Buffalo's lELl 
was a logical way to begin English language 
training at the Subang Jaya campus. Over 
time, however, it became clear that the trans- 
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planted model did not meet ail our students* 
needs. The curriculum was based on separate 
courses in grammar, reading, language lab 
(listening), writing, and speaking. Each course 
had its own syllabus and textbook; there was 
no integration of subject matter among the 
various courses. 

While this approach met linguistic objec- 
tives, its academic preparation effectiveness 
was limited. Continuing faculty feedback also 
indicated that students were limited in general 
knowledge (usually in a Westem*civiIization 
sense) and in critical thinking skills (synthesiz- 
ing and analyzing). ESL faculty were faced 
with two additional curriculum concerns. First, 
many students were not well prepared for 
academic courses even though standardized 
university entrance tests indicated adequate 
ESL skills. Second, due to limited resources, 
students who were required to take three se- 
mesters of ESL instruction frequently used the 
same texts for two different levels. The ESL 
curriculum was therefore adapted again to meet 
these academic and language conditions. 

Content-based modules were developed to 
meet the needs of Bridge Program students 
planning to enroll in credit-bearing courses the 
following semester. Each module is a four- 
week, self-contained unit that can be taught 
independently of other modules. Each module 
has a content theme through which language 
skills are taught. All skill areas are incorpo- 
rated, though reading and discussion skills are 
emphasized. Authentic readings from aca- 
demic textbooks are used. Listening and note- 
taking activities center around lectures deliv- 
ered by professors from SUNY and ITM and 
talks given by profes.sionals from the commu- 
nity. Writing tasks are related to the content 
areas. Movies, dcx^umentaries, television pro- 
grams, and instructional videos relevant to the 
topic are used in all modules. Grammar is 
taught separately. 

In the ecology module, for example, three 
lectures are given: The Malaysian Rain For- 
est"; '^Alternate Energy Sources*'; and "Wild- 
life Conservation in Urban Areas.'* Readings 
include an article by Dr Barry Commoner, a 



textbook excerpt dealing with pollution in the 
Great Lakes, and a magazine article dealing 
with environmental issues in the Soviet Union. 
For writing activities, students summarize lec- 
tures and readings, write a comparison of energy 
sources, and prepare a research project. Stu- 
dents work either in groups or individually to 
research topics related to ecology (oil spills, 
the greenhouse effect, deforestation), using a 
source file of clippings from periodicals and 
library references. Speaking activities include 
role plays, panel discussions, and oral reports 
related to the research projects. 

The content modules are well received by 
students and benefit them in many ways. 
Students are exposed to real academic situ- 
ations. They read authentic textbooks and lis- 
ten to and take notes on authentic lectures 
given by recognized experts. Students are also 
challenged by the high-level and high-inter- 
est-level materials. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant benefit is that the lecture formal, follow- 
up discussions, readings, and writing assign- 
ments help prepare students for the university 
credit-bearing classes they will take in subse- 
quent semesters; thus, students begin to under- 
stand (he relevance of both English and the 
conu nt material itself to their future studies. 
Additionally, the content modules have con- 
tributed to impressive gains in students ' TOEFL 
scores, especially for those at the high-inter- 
mediate to advanced levels. 

The program as a whole also benefits from 
the content modules. By working together, the 
ESL and non-ESL faculty gain a better under- 
standing of the problems each grcup faces. 
Non-ESL facu Ity, often initially frustrated and 
confused by the differences in learning styles 
between Malaysian and American students, 
have the opportunity to see firsthand that 
Malaysian students are capableof taking notes, 
asking and answering questions, writing re- 
ports, and, in general, behaving and perform- 
ing like American university students. 

Ongoing Orientation 

As recipients of government scholarships, 
our students are selected, assigned to our pro- 
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gram, and assigned a major by the sponsoring 
agency. Hiey are enrolled in our program 
knowing very little about the system of higher 
education in the United States, about the course- 
work involved in their designated majors, and 
about the career options available once a de- 
gree has been earned. 

In order to provide background informa- 
tion to fill in these blank areas, a series of ori- 
entation components was designed to comple- 
ment the curriculum changes already described. 
Each component addresses a specific cultural 
and content need and is offered during a differ- 
ent semester of the students' freshman and 
sophomore years, A description of the compo- 
nents follows. 

American Studies 

Students take the American Studies course 
during the Bridge Program. This course intro- 
duces American hi story » culture, and current 
events through lecture topics which include 
Regionalism, Ethnic Diversity, American 
Family, Living in the U.S.A., Education in 
America, Working in America, Government 
and Politics, America's Musical Tridition, Re- 
ligious Groups in America, Media and Com- 
munications, and Leisure in the U.S.A. 

In addition to the content material, the course 
also introduces students accustomed to pas- 
sive learning to the dynamics and the interac- 
tive nature of the American university lecture/ 
recitation format. To accomplish this, the class 
meets for a large group lecture one hour per 
week. Students and instructor later meet in 
small group recitation sessions designed to en- 
courage student participation through ques- 
tions, panel discussions, attitude surveys, opin- 
ion sharing, problem solving, and presenta- 
tions. 

Undergraduate Education 101 

During their first semester of academic 
study, students take UE 101, Introduction to 
the American University. The course pro vJes 
an understanding of American higher educa- 
tion and an awareness of the differences be- 
tween Malaysian and American education. 



Topics include American Education System, 
Structure of the University, Trends in Ameri- 
can Education, International Aspects of the 
American University, Academic Regulations, 
Degree Requirements (general education, pre- 
major, major, and free elective courses). Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Examination and Grading 
Systems, and Academic Honesty. This one- 
credit-hour course meets one hour per week 
throughout the semester. 

Academic Awareness Program 

In order to provide an awareness of what i^ 
required to achieve academic success in their 
major fields of study, students with the same 
majors meet in groups of ten or less with a 
faculty member who teaches in their field. 
During the second semester of academic study, 
the group meets for three 90-m inute sessions to 
hold discussions in an informal, nonthreat- 
ening atmosphere. The discussions include 
Classroom Roles, Educational Philosophy, 
Academic Atmosphere, Ongoing Evaluation, 
Laboratories, Tenrn Papers, and Faculty. 

The meetings are designed to provide our 
students, who are often reluctant to seek out 
faculty members individually, with an aware- 
ness of the accessibility of American univer- 
sity professors and an opportunity to meet with 
a local faculty member informally. 

Professional Awareness Program 

Since students come to the program with an 
assigned major, many of them lack informa- 
tion about career options available once a de- 
gree has been earned. In order to familiarize 
students with the job opportunities and respon- 
sibilities related to their field of study, and to 
provide them with the opportunity to meet and 
talk with professional role models from their 
own country, company visits are organized 
during the third semester of academic study. 
Prior to the site visit, students receive back- 
ground information on the company to be 
visited, and the company contact person is 
given background information on the students. 
This information is exchanged in order to in- 
crease the likelihood of the students' active 
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involvement during the site visit. 

Discussions are held after a tour of the 
facility. Topics include Formal Education, 
Career Opportunities, Job Search, Desirable 
Skills, and Job Competence. 

School Transfer Selection Process 

During their fourth semester of academic 
study, students begin the school transfer selec- 
lion process. In the initial two*hour group 
meeting, advisors from the Office of Student 
Services meet with students to inform them of 
the documents thai are required for transfer 
and to teach them how to research schools. The 
meetings are also designed to provide students 
with an awareness of the suitability and desira- 
bility of specific U.S. schools. Schools are 
discussed in terms of their size, location, cli- 
mate, academic quality, student body compo- 
sition, day-to-day campus 1 ife, and admissions 
requirements. Assistance is provided as stu- 
dents complete admissions application forms, 
financial support documents, letters of recom- 
mendation, and application essays. Students 
then meet individually with advisors todiscuss 
choices of schools, with follow-up meetings as 
appropriate. 

Predeparture Orientation 

During the last semester prior to departure 
to the United States, students receive a four- 
part orientation that provides them with prac- 
tical infonnation and cultural survival skills 
related to studying and living in the U.S. The 
first session is a panel discussion conducted by 
retumed graduates. The graduates answer 
general questions from soon-to-transfer stu- 
dents about experiences in the U.S. The sec- 
ond session, which deals with the U.S. style of 
academic advising, consists of small group 
workshops in which students design a mock 
class schedule using catalogues and. course 
listings from a specific school. Registration 
procedure is explained in the third session. 
Students are then walked through a simulated 
registration prcKess. Tje final session covers 
practical concerns such as immigration, arrival 
on campus, housing, banking, shopping, health 



care, security, and transportation. 

Conclusion 

While it is difficult to determine whether 
the curriculum changes and orientation ses- 
sions have actually been successful in helping 
our students adjust to American universities, 
negative faculty comments regarding students* 
ability have become less common over the 
semesters. Studems have generally provided 
positive feedback on the content modules and 
the various orientation components. Prelimi- 
nary reports indicate there has not been a 
significant change in the students* academic 
performance after transfer to U.S. schools; this 
suggests a minimum of adjustment problems. 

SUNY/ITM students must meet American 
faculty standards and expectations and. unlike 
intemational students studying on campuses in 
the U.S., must do so without the benefit of 
American students in class as role models. 
Most American faculty are accustomed to 
hav ing some intemational students in the classes 
they teach in the U.S.; in Malaysia they face an 
entire class of intemational students. East 
meets West in Subang Jaya, and the potential 
for misunderstanding is high. Poor student 
performance results in dismissal from the pro- 
gram. While dismissal for poor grades is a 
reality of university education, dismissal due 
to an unawareness or a misunderstanding of 
expectations, especially when academic abil- 
ity exists, is much more difficult to accept. 

Since the first semester of instruction, pro- 
gram administrators and faculty have had to 
face the problematic issue of preparing stu- 
dents for study — doing enough so students can 
deal with Subang Jaya courses, but not so 
much thaf they cannot succeed on their own in 
the Unite d States. The SUNY/ITM program 
has attenipted to deal with the issue responsi- 
bly by implementing the curricnium changes 
described above. The intention is not tochange 
American higher education in order to help our 
students, but rather to develop a cultural, aca- 
demic, and professional awareness in our stu- 
dents in order to help them succeed in Ameri- 
can higher education. 
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The Globalization of Education: 
A Malaysian Perspective 

Terry Fredrickson 
ITM-MUCIA Cooperative Program, 
Shah Alam, Malaysia 



universities throughout the United Sutes to 
complete their studies. Indiana University 
leads the project and is responsible for the 
curriculum, the recruitment of faculty, and the 
placement of students in the United States. To 
date, the program has enrolled approximately 
3,000 students, almost 1 ,000 of whom have 
now graduated from American universities. 



The sign on the administration building may 
read *indiana University,'' the curriculum may 
bt derived from the home university system, 
and the credits conferred may carry the Indiana 
University guarantee* but this is not a typical 
branchcampus. Howcoulditbe? Locatedhalf 
way around the world in Malay sia, it is as much 
a part of its Southeast Asian setting as it is 
American* And if tomorrow it were to pull up 
stakes and move to Europe, Japan, or Latin 
America, it would undoubtedly assume a very 
different character But for someone like myself 
who has devoted five years to helping build 
this program, it is sometimes hard to admit that 
much of what we have put together in Malaysia 
may be country-specific, even program-spe- 
cific, with limited application elsewhere. 

To what extent can we generalize on the 
growing phenomenon of the globalization of 
higher education? Within limits. I suspect 
there are significant insights to be made, but 
only after careful examination of particular ex- 
periences. Here is one such examination, 
viewed first from the perspective of our branch 
campus program as a whole, and then from my 
particular vantage point as director of pre- 
university training. 

An Overview of ITM-MUCIA 

In 1985, the Midwestern Universities Con- 
sortium for International Acuvi»ies(MUCIA), 
in cooperation with the Institui Teknologi 
MARA (ITM), opened a i American univer- 
sity program in Shah Alam, Malaysia. Since 
that time, MUCIA, whose members include 
eight universities from the Big Ten Confer- 
ence, has provided the first two years of uni- 
versity education to government-supported 
undergraduates, after which they transfer to 



The Government Influence 

Student population and behavior 

Perhaps more than any other factor, the 
MUCIA program in Malaysia is shaped by the 
fact that it is sponsored by the Malaysian 
government. Above all, this is an affirmative 
action program, an arm of the New Economic 
Policy which aims to reduce economic in- 
equalities between the so-called indigenous 
population, the humiputra, and the other more 
economically advantaged segments of 
Malaysia's multiracial society. Thus, the stu- 
dent population is almost entirely Malay and 
overwhelmingly Islamic. 

If government policy selects the students, it 
alsodetermines their courses of study. Thus, to 
ensure that graduates will be competitive in 
Malaysia's rapidly diversifying economy, 
practical majors predominate; at present, engi- 
neering, business, and computer science are 
ascendant, although shifting needs-projections 
can alter the mix at short notice. The upside to 
this is that students should be able to find jobs 
upon their return; initial reports from returning 
graduates are encouraging in this regard. But 
the downside is that, with the narrow range of 
majors, many students end up in fields they 
know little about; mismatches do occur. 

With the large government stake in the 
success of the program, it is not surprising that 
student behavior is closely regulated. Students 
live in supervised hostels (although their 

Terry Fredrickson i\ Director of ESL in the ITM- 
M UCIA Cooperative Program in Education in Shah 
Alam, Malaysia. He has taught English and admini- 
stered English lanf^ua^e programs in Thailand and 
Malaysia for 19 years, 
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movements are not unduly restricted), they fol- 
low a dress code, and religious instruction is 
compulsory. Students also attend class— regu- 
larly and punctually — and do their homework. 
This is partly because they are reasonably 
responsible to begin with and partly because 
Malaysian standards for continued enrollment 
are tougher than those of Indiana University. 
Slackers generally do not last. It now takes a 
2.3 of 4.0 CGPA before students are eligible to 
go to the United States, and there is talk of 
raising this to a 2.5. Now that students receive 
government loans rather than scholarships, 
with forgiveness of debt based on academic 
performance, we may expect even greater 
scholastic effort in the future. 

Future plans 

Long-term governmental goals also affect 
the nature of the program, and MUCIA has 
increasingly found itself in the role of institu- 
tion building. Plans are afoot to eventually 
make this an independent degree-granting 
Malaysian institution with its own faculty and 
transcript. Indeed, much has already been 
accomplished to lay the groundwork for the 
transition. In the past three years, there has 
been a dramatic increase in Malaysian faculty 
members, including the appointment of Ma- 
laysian assistant area coordinators. Academic 
advising is now entirely in the hands of Malay- 
sians, and more recently, Malaysians have 
taken over administrative functions previously 
carried out by expatriates. This semester, for 
example, we have a local registrar. 

The MIJCIA challenge during this transi- 
tional phase is to maintain the academic integ- 
rity of an increasingly complex Malaysian- 
American university program. Thus far, this 
has been accomplished in two ways. First, by 
contract, Indiana University has total control 
of the curriculum as well as final hiring ap- 
proval of all faculty members. To my knowl- 
edge, this policy has never been seriously 
questioned, and the program has been able to 
maintain strict standards of instruction. This is 
necessary, for in a program where over 90% of 
the students transfer to other institutions after 
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two years, the integrity of the credits conferred 
is a serious maUer indeed. Second, since many 
of the local faculty are young and relatively 
inexperienced, they enter the program at junior 
levels as laboratory or teaching assistants. 
Several departments have therefore initiated 
faculty development programs which include 
graduate seminars taught by senior expatriate 
faculty members. 

Preuniversity Preparation 

I use the term preuniversity preparation 
rather than language preparation because it 
has become apparent, through the experience 
of five years and nine student intakes, that 
achieving academic readiness is a muhifac- 
eted process. In Malaysia, language prepara- 
tion plays a major role, but students also need 
to develop academic study skills and habits. 
They must learn to deal comfortably with 
mathematics in Engl ish, reorient their approach 
to science from ote learning to analysis, and 
become computer literate. Thus, we have 
found it necessary to go beyond traditional 
ESL and establish a true University Prepara- 
tion Program (UPP) which relics on input and 
staffing from many of the university's aca- 
demic departments. 

1 began this article by questioning our ca- 
pacity lo generalize on the global university 
experience. To a large extent, my reservations 
hold for the preuniversity preparation phase of 
the experience as well. Certainly MUCIA's 
heavy dependence on kKal ESL instructors, 
for example, would be hard to duplicate in 
many countries which lack the English lan- 
guage sophistication of Malaysia. However, it 
may be possible to make some observations of 
more general relevance The following obser- 
vations are drawn largely from my Malaysian 
experience, but since I have worked with pro- 
spective university students in many other 
environments, 1 have tried to focus on areas of 
general interest to the field. 

English language preparation 

From what 1 have heard from many over- 
seas programs, a government-sponsored pro- 
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gram in Malaysia shouia be the envy of many. 
Since eligtbiHty for govemnient support re* 
quires a strong secondary school performance, 
most students come to us capable of doing 
university work. Then there is iVialaysia itself, 
a former British colony with long experience 
in the use of English in education, commerce, 
the law, and the government. Despite the re- 
cent emphasis on Bahasa Malaysia, the na- 
tional language, and its introduction as the 
medium of instruction in schools, English is 
widely spoken, especially in mixed racial set- 
tings. There is extensive English language 
radio and television programming, and there 
are two mass circulation English language 
newspapers. This helps explain why, even 
though our students have spent their entire 
educational careers in a Bahasa Malaysia 
medium, their average TOEFL score prior to 
entry into the UPP is about 480. 

But this is misleading. Since our students 
are almost entirely Malay with the national 
language as their native longue, they have not 
felt a strong need to master English, and their 
knowledge of the language is often largely 
passive. Furthermore, as an affirmative action 
program, we accept a disproportionate number 
of rural Malay whose exposure to English is 
minimal. But even the urban Malays in our 
program, whose spoken English may be quite 
fluent, have had little occasion to read or write 
the language at levels approaching that re- 
quired of university students. 

Of course, not all the students' problems 
are language related. Students must enter an 
educational system with vastly different ex- 
pectations and instructional methods. Their 
coursework is rigorous and, with limited offer- 
ings available in Shah Alam, their schedules 
are often heavier than they would be in the 
United States. Given the complexity of pre- 
paring for such a program, it is not surprising 
that 60% of our incoming students ypend a full 
year in the UPP. The UPP is committed to 
accelerated academic placement whenever 
possible, but thus far, students placed eariy 
have often experienced difficulties in their first 
year; hence our conservative policy. 



Interdepartmental cooperation 

It is easy to become spoiled as an ESL 
director of an overseas branch campus, I, for 
example^ am in charge of the program*s largest 
staff. I sit on the inner councils and have 
regular access to both the Provost and the lo- 
cal Malaysian administration. The reason is 
simple: The success of the program depends 
on students having a high level of English 
language proficiency, a fact that is obvious to 
everyone. This can be translated into a degree 
of cooperation between the ESL program and 
academic departments that is unheard of on 
home campuses. 

A good example of such cooperation is our 
pre-science course, a one-semester physical 
science laboratory which is essentially an in- 
troduction to critical thinking in the hard sci- 
ences. The course came about because stu- 
dents commonly had no exposure to the hard 
sciences for a full two years between comple- 
tion of secondary school and their first univer- 
sity science course in the United States. With 
only the vaguest memories of high school 
science, students suddenly found themselves 
in university chemistry or physics courses 
taught in a foreign language with unfamiliar 
instructional methods. 

A bridge course in the hard sciences was 
clearly needed, but who was to write it and who 
was to staff it? It was hardly the type of course 
an ESL department could undertake on its 
own. So, at the request of the Provost, the 
course became a joint venture between the 
chemistry, physics, and ESL departments. A 
chemistry professor wrote the initial course 
content in consultation with several MUCIA 
physicists and chemists. The ESL department 
then added a language component. Since its 
introduction, the course has been staffed by 
ESL instructors with science backgrounds and 
U.S. -educated Malaysian tutors borrowed from 
the physics and chemistry departments. This 
semester, with the course firmly established, 
we are for the first time hiring full-time instruc- 
tors to augment the regular staff. 

While this is a good example of the poten- 
tial of formal cooperation, informal collabora- 
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tion is a daily occurrence. An American branch 
campus such as ours is a small community with 
members regularly meeting socially as well as 
professionally. For those of us in the Univer- 
sity Preparation Program, these contacts are a 
constant source of ideas, and many a con versa- 
tion has resulted in cunricular additions or 
revisions. 

Mathematics preparation 

One of the success stories of the past year 
has been the dramatic improvement in entry- 
level academic mathematics performance, both 
in college algebra and beginning calculus. 
Students arc taking these courses earlier and 
scoring higherthan at any time in the program 's 
history. This is unquestionably the resuh of the 
creation of a UPP mathematics department 
under the direct supervision of the academic 
mathematics department. The curriculum is 
designed to lead directly into academic mathe- 
matics courses, and mathematics placement is 
now based almost entirely on performance in 
UP'' mathematics courses, regardless of a 
student's level in the ESL program. Thus, it is 
no loriger unusual for lower-level ESL stu- 
dents to lake academic mathematics courses, 
although these courses are generally delayed 
until students have completed six months of 
language training. 

Cultural Observations 

I first arrived in Southeast Asia in 1968 as 
a Peace Corps volunteer in southern Thailand. 
1 was an instant expert easily able to place the 
Thais, their country, and their culture into neat 
and distant categories. Now, after 1 3 years in 
that country and five in Malaysia, I claim no 
such expertise. There are loo many exceptions 
to my generalizations and too many individu- 
als among the Thais, Malays, Chinese, and In- 
dians to make neat categorizations feasible. 
Still, in developing a program like this one in 
a foreign setting with one cultural group pre- 
dominating, working assumptions about that 
group are inevitable and help shape program 
objectives, curriculum, and leaching methods. 
Letting these assumptions solidify, however. 



ignores the complexity of the foreign setting 
and impedes perception. 

An underlying assumption of the UPP has 
been that one of its major tasks is to help our 
students develop behavior patterns appropri- 
ate to American university classrooms. Since 
Malaysian students are used to teacher-domi- 
nated Classrooms with little opportunity for 
active participation, they are introduced to 
more active learning styles, such as the discus- 
sion format. In some classes, participation is 
actually part of the grade. In addition, the UPP 
places great emphasis on individual initiative 
and responsibility, critical thinking, and intel- 
lectual curiosity* It also attempts to set up an 
environment where English is the main cam- 
pus language. 

However, few of our behavioral modifica* 
tion efforts appear to have been successful. 
American professors report thai students are 
still largely passive in class and that their 
questions are more likely to center on the 
coming exam than the nature of physics or the 
workings of business. Bahasa Malaysia re- 
mains the overwhelming language of choice. 
Indeed, there is considerable peer pressure to 
limit English to the classroom. 

The assumption most often made is that 
intractable cultural factors are at play here and 
that substantive change is wishful thinking. 
But are there other factors at work? I suspect 
so. In my classroom observations of Malay- 
sian ESL instructors, for example, I have seen 
remarkable levels of student participation, 1 
know of several hostel apartments where stu- 
dents permit only English. I have seen many 
examples of student initiative, including an 
active student council, a student-organized 
interclass debate series, and an innovative peer 
tutorial program for students in academic dif- 
ficulty. 

As an outsider, I'm not sure 1 understand 
the social dynamics behind these phenomena, 
but then I don't have to — as long as they con- 
tinue to take place. I expect to see an English- 
speaking campus some day, largely instigated 
by the Malaysians themselves. My job is to not 
get in the way. 
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Press, 1990. 



Reviewed by Robert O'NeiH 

What is Cognitive Linguistics? And why 
should there be a review of the first issue of a 
new journal with that nanne in Cross Currents 
In other words, what relevance has it to practi- 
cal language teachers and people with an inter- 
est in cross-cultural communication? 

Nobody should assume that the answers to 
these questions, and particularly to the last one, 
are sell-evident. It is facile to assume that a 
knowledge — scientific or otherwise — of any 
kind of linguistics is easily transferred into 
effective teaching or classroom communica- 
tion. Too often, the reverse seems to be true. 
This does not mean it is better to be ignorant. 
It means that there are at least two types of 
knowledge and that sometimes the sort that is 
academically respectable is. at best, only 
marginally useful in the classroom. 
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What Does Blue Mean? 

Why then a review of Cognitive Linguis- 
tics? The beginnings of the answer can be 
found in what may at first appear a rather 
unlikely place — in Anna Wierzbicka's article 
"The meaning of color terms; semantics, cul- 
ture, and cognition," in which she discusses the 
difference between the meanings of ordinary 
words and their scientific definitions. For 
example* Wierzbicka asks, **What does the 
word blue mean?" (p. 100). She responds: 

To some scholars* questions of this kind may 
seem foohsh, because they believe that the 
meaning of every color term can be identi- 
fied in terms of the physical properties of 
light such as wave-length or relative en- 
ergy.... In fact, however, scientific knowl- 
edge of this kind is entirely beside the point, 
if we are interested in MEANING, and if by 
meaning we understand, essentially, what 
PEOPLE MEAN when they use the words in 
question... .Scientific knowledge of wave 
length associated with different color terms 
is valuable in a textbook of physics, but 
when it is repeated in linguistic books and 
articles and presented as if it were an answer 
to questions about meaning, it only clouds 
the issue and stands in the way of our search 
for real understanding of what people mean 
when ihey use these words, (pp. I(K)-101 ) 

What Wierzbicka says here can be trans- 
ferred, metaphorically and accurately, to what 
linguists sometimes tell us about language. 
Phonemic distinctions are defined in terms of 
auditory and articulatory phenomena that have 
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relevance mainly for ear-eye-nose-and-throat 
specialists or acoustical engineers. Semantic 
relationships in language are explained as if 
understanding neuroUnguistic phemmiena were 
the same as understanding the words them- 
selves. Mathematical representations of lan- 
guage structure are offered as if they somehow 
explained the processes that humans use when 
they employ those structures in ordinary 
communication. 

To put it another way, all native speakers of 
a language possess detailed and systematic — 
mainly unconscious — knowledge of that lan- 
guage. Formal or verbal analysis of that knowl- 
'^dge may help us to grasp something of the 
stractuie of that knowledge but nothing of Us 
essence, that is, nothing about the way ordi- 
nary u^ ers of language conceptualize language 
or develop those informal sets of insights and 
rules that allow them to use language accu* 
rately and ncwingfully in the first place. 

The Journey of L r. ve 

How can we study the internal systems that 
speakeis use when ge^^erating language? Is 
Cognitive Linguistics a bt uer means than Gen- 
erative Linguistics of doing this? If there is an 
answer to this question, it is in the difference of 
focus that characterizes the two disciplines. 

In his article "The In variance Hypothesis: 
is abstract reason based on image-schemas?,** 
another contributor to the journal, George 
Lakoff, defmes Cognitive Linguistics as hav- 
ing two primary commitments, the Generali- 
zation Commitment and the Cognitive Com- 
mitment. The first is "a commitment to char- 
acterizing the general principles governing all 
aspects of human language*' (p. 40). The sec- 
ond is "a commitment to make one's account 
of human language accord with what is gener- 
ally known about the mind and the brain, from 
other disciplines as well as our own" (p. 40). 

Lakoff then describes the difference be- 
tween Generative and Cognitive Linguistics. 

Both enterprises see themselves as scientific 
and as committed to maximizing precision. 
But generative linguists tend to define preci- 



sion as the use of the mathematics of combi- 
natorial systems, while cognitive linguists 
have no such restriction on what councs as 
precision. Thus when Noam Chomsky de- 
scribed generative linguistics as committed 
to no more than being ''precise and com- 
plete*', he was assuming that the use of 
certain systems of combinatorial nwthemat- 
ics was the only way to be "precise".... 
Cognitive Linguistics has a very different 
view as to what counts as scientific: To those 
who take the generalization and cognitive 
commitments as primary^ the scientific study 
of language consists in seeking general prin- 
ciples governing all of language consistent 
with our overall knowledge about cognition 
and the brain, (pp. 44-45) 

But how will this really help someone like 
me, a messy workman in the messy field of 
teaching English to nonnative speakers? Well, 
for one thing, it might make me look more 
seriously at some of the informal but subtle 
devices and images humans regularly use to 
represent to themselves and to each other their 
knowledge of the world — which, of course, 
includes language. 

One of the most prominent of these devices, 
the metaphor, is the subject of the rest of 
Lakoff s art icle. He studies ordi nary examples 
of metaphors that refer to romance and love, 
such as **Look how far we* ve come/' "It's been 
a long, bumpy road," and "We're at a cross- 
roads." 

Cognitive linguists speak of metaphors as 
having a topography. Love and romance 
metaphors, for example, compare the topogra- 
phy of one domain (journeys) with another 
(love). Lakoff notes: 

Examples like this Ahow that what is in- 
volved \s not just conventional language, but 
a conventional mode of thought. They re- 
flect a way of thinking about love in terms of 
a certain kind of journey: The lovers are 
travellers on a journey together, with their 
common life goals seen as destinations to be 
reached. The relationship is their vehicle, 
and it allows them to pursue those common 
goals togeth.:*r....h is a unified way of con- 
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Cfptualizing love metaphorically that is real- 
ized in many different linguistic expressions, 
(pp. 4749) 

Lakoff then extends this way of conccptu- 
alizing to language itself. 

What is more interesting, and I think more 
exciting, is the realization that many of the 
most basic concepts in semantics are under- 
stood metaphorically — concepts like time, 
quantity, state, change, action, cau'^e, pur- 
pose, means, modality and even the concept 
of category, (p. 51) 

Using ordinary, very familiar metaphors 
that we hear every day, Likoff shows how we 
vi$uali2e the past as behind us and the future as 
ahead of us, how we represent causes as forces, 
progress as movement, purposes as destina- 
tions, and death as departure, and how we map 
basic concepts such as existence (**here'*) and 
nonexistence (**there"). This is perhaps why in 
English we "bring about something'* (move- 
ment towards the metaphorical "here*') but 
"take someone out" (i.e., "kill," action away 
from "here" towards "there"). 

Cognitive Linguistics 

There are five articles in all in this first 
number of Cognitive Linguistics. The journal 
is not aimed at any one specific group of 
readers, but rather at a variety of groups who 
share a common interest in the relationship 
between language, thought, and experience. In 
his editorial statement. Dirk Geeraerts says 
that articles may 

adopt either a linguistic point of view... 
or... assume that perspective of a neighbor 
ing discipline such as psycholinguistic ex- 
perimentation, anthropological fieldwork. 
computer simulation^ and philosophical 
analysis, (p. 1 ) 

The titles in this number, however, are all 
written from a linguistic point of view. 1 found 
each in .some way rewarding. In his article 
"Subjeciification," Ronald W. Langackt^r 
writes of the crucial importance of perspective 
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in language— of how the manner in which 
speakers visualize their own spatial relation- 
ship to an event infl uences their language when 
describing it. In "Domains and connections/* 
Gilles Fauconnier explores the ways in which 
linguistic forms are used lO suggest maps of ttic 
real and the metaphysical worlds which the 
speaker is referring to, and also to suggest the 
interconnection between those two worlds. 
This involves even true-false relationships and 
how language structure suggests what is true 
and what is not in a statement. 

It was only from Wolfgang Dressler's ar- 
ticle "The cognitive perspective of ^naturalist' 
linguistic models" that I had difficulty extract- 
ing something concrete which I could use as a 
teacher; but this, I sus|:>ect, has far more to do 
with the author's style and my own tempera- 
ment than with the contents of the article. 

Cognitive Linguistics (both the journal and 
the subject) promises to stimulate thought about 
the ways native speakers conceptualize and 
relate their experience of the worid to and 
through their language. Cognitive Linguistics 
may also help teachers like myself to under- 
stand more about the cognitive processes in- 
volved in foreign language acquisition. 

Humanism in Language Teaching 

An analysis of metaphor and the kinds of 
phenomena that interest cognitive linguists 
also plays a major role in Eari Stevick's latest 
book* Humanism in Language Teaching. This 
is the first ir Oxford University Press* New 
Perspectives Series, edited by Alan Maley. 

Few people in the field of language learning 
and teaching write with Stevick's breadth of 
vision and depth of practical experience. If 
there are applications of Cognitive Linguistics 
to language teaching, they will be found in 
Stevick's writing, even if Stevick never uses 
the term. But then, people like Caleb Gat- 
tegno, Carl Rogers, and Charles A. Curran, 
whose ideas Stevick analyses in this book, do 
not use the terms **humanism*' or "humanistic" 
to describe themselves either. 

These two terms are notoriously elusive — 
and many of the people associated with them 
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seem to take delight in being evasive when 
asked for definitions. Stevick begins his analy- 
sis of humanistic language teaching by refer- 
ring not to the principles of self-avowed hu- 
manistic teachers like Gertrude Moskowiiz, 
but to those of Karl Popper. Popper's theories, 
it will be remembered, are at the center of the 
critique of scientific methodology (see Chap- 
ter 1 for a thorough discussion of Popper's 
work). In the rest of the book, Stevick remains 
consistent with Popper's approach to science 
and true scientific theory as he answers the 
following, and other, questions: "What can wc 
mean by 'huminism'? (Chapter 2). ...How do 
humanistic principles show up in certain ap- 
proaches not ordinfiiiy called 'humanistic*? 
(Chapter?). What unchallenged assumptions 
(w iat *faiths') may be tied to the acceptance — 
or rejection — of the positions discussed in this 
book?" (p. 8). 

The Three Worlds 

One of the metaphors Popper is famous for 
is that of the Three Worlds. World 1 is of 
concrete phenomena like tables and belches 
and stars and planets; World 2 is of mental 
states— t)f subjective experience of things in 
the world (not the sun rising or the measurable 
acoustical phenomena of Beethoven's Third 
Symphony, but our perception of those things); 
and finally, Worid 3 is of ideas, of theories, of 
mental constructs such as Applied Linguistics, 
Christian Science* Marxism, Freud's Psycho- 
pathology, and, indeed, humanistic theories of 
language teach i ng and Popper' sown theory of 
the Three Worlds. 

Language teaching in general and the 
humanistic species of it in particu lar are arenas 
in which the distinctions between the Three 
Worlds seem at times remarkably fuzzy. 
Humanists themselves are often accused of 
blurring these distinctions. 

Not long ago in Japan, for instance, I l(x>k 
part in a kind of English as a second language 
conversation class given by a certified clinical 
psychologist (this was how she described her- 
selO. The conversations involved putting the 
students in a trance-like state in which they 
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remembered and then spoke about painful and 
even traumatic experiences. At least one per- 
son in the group wept. Incorrigible cynics like 
myself tried to look vaguely amused, or told 
deliben>*ely fictional and even scurrilous sto* 
ries about themselves. 

When, after the lesson, I asked the certiCied 
clinical psychologist/language teacher how she 
could justify these methods, she looked at me 
as if 1 were a child with a particularly naive 
question. **But surely it'sobvious, isn*t it!" she 
exclaimed. "Unless you put these Japanese in 
touch with theirinner souls, youMl never teach 
them to speak English!" 

Which of Popper's worlds did sh think her 
students' "inner souls" were in? She spoke as 
if they were concrete things in World !, like 
intestines or h.^mias. But they were really 
things whose existence can be argued about 
only if we agree they belong to Worlds 2 and 3* 

Stevick is especially conc< med to make us 
aware of the intellectual confusion and mis- 
chief that comes when we fail to realize which 
of Popper's Three Worlds we are talking about. 
As responsible teachers, whether we call our- 
selves humanists or not* we have to be particu- 
larly careful and even skeptical about theories 
from World 3 and always aware of how our 
perceptions (World 2) can deceive us about 
what we are dealing with in Worid 1. M> 
attitude, for example, towards a German stu- 
dent in World I can too easily be influenced 
negatively by my World 2 view of him and my 
Worid 3 ideas about Germans in general. 

Metaphors in Language Teaching Theory 

Stevick also explores the use of metaphor 
to project theories of language teaching. He 
looks critically but not ungenerously at such 
ideas as Krashen's image of AfKctive Filter 
He points out that the image or metaphor of a 
**filter" which can be raised or lowered and 
which keeps out data as well as letting it in 
obscures as much as it illuminates. 

Perhaps the most basic difficulty with the 
"filter" metaphor is that it has been called a 
•*hypothesis*'....From a Poppcrian point of 
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view, its internally inconsistent vehicle and 
its dubious tenor make it difTicult to under- 
stand, and virtually impossible to test, (p, 50) 

Later, Stevick letnarks: 

Another ''impermeable membrane'* picture 
is implied in Krashen*s insistence th^.t 'learn- 
ing" and ^'acquisition" are separate, so that 
'1eaming"cannotbecome' acquisition**. The 
matter iS complicated by the fact that tCrashen 
seems sometimes to use the two words fcr 
processes, but at other times to siand for 
products, (p. 54) 

Although Stevick is, on the whole, positive 
in his attitude toward humanistic teaching and 
seems to identify closely with many of its 
objectives and attitudes, he is critical of such 
aspects of it as "teaching as a ^therapeutic 
activity" (p. 66). He specificaliy warns: 

The techniques of psychotherapy are power* 
ful tools, and as such can bring about great 
harm as well as great benefit. If. even with 
the best of intentions, they are used in order 
to impose a sst of patterns, they may subvert 
freedom — an intolerable cost to be set against 
whatever gootl they may do. (pp. 66-67) 

Previously, when talking about the empha- 
sis on ^'warmth and social relationships'* (p. 
66), Stevick notes: 

Like Brunifit, this writer finds such an 
approach... somewhat wanting in subtlety, 
and like Brumfii would prefer emotional 
involvement to be a by-product of some 
shared activity.... rather than as a direct ob- 
jective, (p. 66) 

Humanist or Humanistic? 

I have only two small criticisms of this 
stimulating and rewarding book. The first is 
that* in additic^ to warning us of the harm as 
well as the benel it that may come of regarding 
leaching as therapy, Stevick does not consider 
in greater dept!i the question of whether it is 
ever really ethical to administer therapy rather 



than to teach. Too many humanistic teachers 
tend to treat their students as if they were 
patients, whereas students come to the class- 
room expecting teaching, not therapy. 

Since the introduction of humanist tech- 
niques into language classrooms* I ' el it has 
become far too easy for teachers to confuse not 
only their students but also themselves about 
the purposes of a language lesson. We have, as 
teachers, no more right to practice >hcrapy than 
car mechanics have to pull teeth or perform 
neurosurgery. Just as we expect mechanics to 
attend to our cars rather than to our brains, so 
language students expect language teachers to 
be expens at teaching u language, not at mental 
hygiene. I wish Stevick b?d said this even 
more clearly in this remarkable book. 

My other criticism is that Stevick, with his 
great breadth of learning, does not clarify the 
distinction between the adjectives "humanist" 
and "humanistic." The word "humanist," as 
Stevick surely knows far better than I do, refers 
to a great tradition of learning associated with 
the Renaissance. It freed scholarship from 
theocratic restraints and includes figures like 
Erasmus, Luis Vives, Giambattista Vico, and 
more recently, Irving Babbitt. All this was 
long before the adjective "humanistic" was 
coined to describe a very different, allegedly 
student-centered movement that uses subjects 
like English as vehicles of personal growth and 
liberation, often seeming to ignore the me- 
chanics of the subject itself. 

Stevick himself is, I feel, an example of a 
great humanist writer rather than a humanistic 
one. His readiness and ability to explore the 
complex issues of his chosen field with a 
generosity and depth of intellect as well as a 
critical sensitivity to cant and obfuscation, the 
weight of his learning and the clarity and 
lightness of his style, his central emphasis on 
avoiding intellectual rigidity and doctrinaire 
positiotis — all these characteristics are in the 
older humanist, rather than in the newer, and 
quite different^ humanistic tradition. And so is 
this well-designed and fascinating book. 
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The New Cambridge English 
Course. Michael Swan & 
Catherine Walter. Cambridge 
University Press, 1990. 

Reviewed by PaulJaquith 

For a number of years now, the Cambridge 
English Course (CEC) has set the stand?ird for 
the dozens of intermediate basal series flood- 
ing the market. From time to time at book fairs, 
I have heard book company sales representa- 
tives claim their text to be as good as Cam- 
bridge's, yet there are few texts indeed that can 
actually make good that claim. 

Teachers who have used the CEC in class 
have generally been more than satisfied with 
its performance. It is well organized, it pro- 
vides a solid base for language instruction, and 
it is well suited for the large classes English 
teachers are all too oft;in asked to face. More- 
over, students usually find the lessons engag- 
ing and easy to understand. 

Over the past two years, I have used the 
CEC very successfully in a variety of class- 
room situations in Japan, ranging from first- 
year senior high classes to upper intermediate 
adult classes. So I was quite excited when 
Cambridge came out with the new course. 

In its advertising literature, Cambridge seeks 
to answer the question of why there should be 
a new Cambridge English Course by remind- 
ing us that ours is achanging profession. Indeed 
it is. As theories of language learning evolve* 
so do teaching methodologies. The New Cam- 
bridge English Course is partially in response 
to those changes. This is all well and good; it 
is important to keep abreast of the changes in 
our profession. But I think ihe new series is 
less a response to changing methodologies 
than a response to several years of feedback 
from teachers throughout the world who have 
actually been using the text. So much the 
belter. The best compliment I can give The 
New Cambridge English Course is that it is sig- 
nificantly belter than its predecessor. 

This is not just a new edition of the old 



course: changes are apparent from the start. 
The text itself is larger, though not so thick, 
with a bright, bold cover; every page is filled 
with colorful pictures and drawings. Simply 
put, the text looks more interesting, more fun. 
Students will je diawn to it from the start. 

Teachers who have used the old CEC will 
recognize a few of the lessons, but much of the 
material is new, and neariy all the old lessons 
have undergone substantial change. 

For me, one of the most significant im- 
provements in the course is the new class cas- 
settes. In an effort lo make the listening mate- 
rial authentic, or to at least simulate authentic 
language, many of the tape sequences in the 
old course were nearly unintelligible, even for 
native speakers. That problem has been cleared 
up. The new tapes are clean and crisp and give 
students a good model of natural, if not authen- 
tic, language. 

Other nice additions to the course are a lan- 
guage summary, two pages of revision exer- 
cises, and a test, after every sixth lesson. This 
helps busy teachers with evaluation, and the 
clearly defined goals give studenis concrete 
proof of progress. In addition, i vocabulary 
index has been added to the back of the book, 
making it much easier for stuc^nts to track 
down words they either want to review or hav,^ 
been trying to leam. 

The student cassette, a single cassette sold 
separately from the class cassettes, has also 
been greatly improved and is now coordinated 
with the practice book as well as the regular 
text, providing students with listening exer- 
cises they can do at home. In the old course, 
neither the student tape nor the practice book 
was particularly worth the added expense. But 
the improvements in both make them a valu- 
able addition to the new course. The new 
practice book is much better suited to assign- 
ing homework, since students do the work on 
a separate piece of paper: this, of course. i> 
much easier fo-* the teacher as well. Unlike 
those on the old student cassette* the new 
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listening exercises give the students opportu* 
nity to practice much more than prorunciation. 

In diU The New Cambridge English Course 
is a significant improvement on what was 
probably the best text of its kind on the market. 
I cannot imagine the course disappointing a 
teacher looking for a good solid text to build 
lessons around. Inexperienced teachers will 
find it provides a firm and safe position to work 
from. In fact, they will probably learn quite a 
lot about teaching from th e teacher's book. 



East West Kathltfen Graves & 
David P. Rein, Oxford University 
Press, 1988. 

Reviewed by Surah Parsons 

East West works to live up to its title. Pub* 
lished by Oxford University Press, Ea^J West 
uses American English and introduces infor- 
mation about the United States throughout the 
text, focusing on the American lifestyle in its 
Culture Capsules. But East West also includes 
many other nationalities and races through 
photographs, drawings, and information, with 
frequent mention of Japan, where the text was 
test-piloted. Possibly in an effort to bring the 
West to the East, authors Kathleen Graves and 
David P. Rein also steer away from gender 
stereotyping in occupation, habit, and language. 

The three-book series is designed for adults 
and young adults, and the topics are appropri- 
ate for adult learners. For example. Book 1 
deals with topics such as talking on the tele- 
phone, shopping for food, and formal intro- 
ductions. Book 1 is for false beginners. Book 
2 is for low intermediates, and Book 3 is for 
intermediate tohigh-intermediate students. The 
books are suitable for each level. 

East West includes the student book, a 
workbook, a teacher s book, and cassettes. 
The student book is filled with colorful photo- 
graphs and illustrations and attractive graph- 
ics. Black-and-white illustrations and graph- 



ic^ in the workbook, combined with brief tasks 
not requiring a lot of writing, help to insure that 
students really will use the woilcbook at home. 
The teacher's book is interieaved with the 
student hook for easy reference. The teacher*s 
book provides very detailed notes for every 
acti /ity . At many points, these notes tell teach- 
ers exactly what to say to introduce an activity* 

However, notes on ideas for acuvities be- 
yond those in the student book are somewhat 
lacking* Further, when extension activity ideas 
are included, they occasionally lack original- 
ity. For example, in an exercise discussing 
clothing, an optional teaching suggestion is to 
have students describe what they are wearing. 

The first page of the student book intro- 
duces Control Language— expressions such as 
"I'm sorry, I don't understand*' and "Please 
speak more slowly/' The teacher's book sug- 
gests starting off the course with these expres- 
sions. It is refreshing to see a teacher's book 
that tells you to "consider the use of native 
language a last resort" (p. xi), rather than 
simply advising you to explain difficult con- 
cepts in the students' mother tongue. 

East li>.vr emphasizes speaking and listen- 
ing activities, and the cassettes sound natural. 
The text uses pairwork frequently. For infor- 
mation gap activities, the information for both 
halves of the pair is on one page, and each 
student book includes a half-page-sized mask 
to cover the partner's information. 

Each unit contains an opening conversa- 
tion, speaking exercises, a checklist of the 
grammar, functions, and topics in the unit, 
listening exercises, and one page of reading. 
The reading is a serial story called "The Moon 
Over India/' This story i.N also available on a 
separate cassette. Each episode entails a good 
bit of reading and probably would be assigned 
as homework in a conversation -oriented class. 
The story line i s interesting, involving students 
in an exciting, international detective story. 

As a complete set. East West offers a strong 
series for t)oih students and teachers. 
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Three Little Words: A, An, The. 
Alan S. Brender. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Japan Ltd., 
1989. 



RevieweJ hy Curtis Chapman 

As much as I am comfortable in English, yet. there 
are a couple of hurdles that / Jon'f ihink / wilt ever 
overcome in my acquisition of En^s^lish, The hii^\(est 
hurdle is ihe use of articles. 

Upon deciding to review Alan Brender*s Three 
Little Words, I wrote to a Japanese friend in the 
United States, who happens to be an accom- 
plished hnguist. and asked her to comment on 
some of the difficulties associated with leam> 
ing articles. Her statement above reflects the 
frustration which surfaced throughout her re- 
ply. Despite many years of study, she has yet 
to master English articles. Perhaps I nave fell 
a similar kind of frustration as a language 
teacher when my answer to a question about 
articles has been less than satisfactory. 

A, an, and the are just three little words, but 
the concepts they embody — the notions of 
indefinite and definite — are among the most 
problematic in the whole of English grammar. 
Most native speakers can tell you when lo use 
which article. Most, however, including ESL 
teachers, myself among them, cannot always 
clearly explain why or outline all the excep- 
tions to any one rule. 

A Systematic Approach 

Alan Brender, in Three Little WV>/yA, has 
attempted to devise a systematic approach for 
explaining English articles more simply to 
ESL leamers. According to the author, there 
are certain '^thought processes involved in 
determining which article, if any, to use" (p. .S). 
The key apparently lies in correctly identifying 
the type of noun that the article precedes. 

The system in Brender's systematic ap- 
proach is a flow chart which appears inside the 



front cover. This chart, supposedly represent- 
ing a native speaker's internal thought proc- 
esses for selecting articles, has 52 distinct 
steps. There are many boxes and arrows, all 
pointing to the correct choice of article or 
sometimes leading to OMIT, Brender's thesis is 
that familiarity with these thought processes 
will help ESL leamers acquire a "feel" for 
using articles. 

Just looking at this chart would probably 
not be very helpful for most ESL leamers. The 
real strength of the text is its workbook format. 
In each chapter, the author takes the informa- 
tion contained in one of the flowchart boxes 
and tries to explain, with prose and numerous 
examples, the principles underlying the right 
choice of article. Then each explanation is fol- 
lowed by exercises which leamers can use to 
gauge their current ability or rate of progress. 
An answer key for all the exercises appears at 
the end of the book. 

Self*Study (iuide 

I would now like to examine rather closely 
the idea of application; i,e., what kind of ESL 
learner can benefit most from the study of this 
book, and in what kind of situation that learner 
can benefit, Brender states, 'This book can be 
used by individu'ilson their own or by teachers 
in the classroom*' (p. iii). I agree completely 
with the first half of Brender s suggestion that 
i nterested ESL leamers can use this book on an 
individual basis. I do not agree as strongly with 
the second half concerning classroom use, and 
I will explain why later. 

First of all, with reference to individual use, 
Three Little Words would be an excellent self- 
Mudy guide for ESL leamers with near-native 
proficiency to use on their own. For those with 
sophisticated grammatical ability and exien- 
sive vocabulary, repeated use of this text could 
indeed help develop that *Teeling" or "sense" 
so necessary for using articles correctly. Low 
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and mid-lcvcl learners, however, may experi- 
ence considerable difficulty with the gram- 
matical principles as well as with the vocabu- 
lary used to explain them. 

Three Little Words answers many ques- 
tions about articles that are sometimes very 
difficult to address. Teachers should read 
Brcnder\s work and determine its suitability 
for their particular students. It would be well 
worth pointing out to very high-level ESL 
learners that such a reference exists and recom- 
mending that it be used for self-study pur- 
poses. Teachers could then confer individu* 
ally with students and offer guidance when- 
ever specific questions arise. 

Classroom Use 

On the other hand, it is not exactly clear 
from Three Little Words how a "feel" for 
articles can be cultivated in a traditional class- 
rtKim setting. There is no question that Bren- 
der presents a system which illustrates certain 
principles governing the use of articles in a 
condensed form. Nevertheless, a chart wiih ,S2 
siepscoversa lot of details. Once all the excep- 
tions to each step are factored in. the infoana- 
tion load becomes almost unmanageable. The 
possibility exists that students, even those at a 
high leveL may question the value ot learning 
a grammar with so many variables. 

My personal approach to teaching articles 
would be :o work only with carefully cliuscn 
features—preferably beginning with tht_' sim- 
pler concepts and moving gradually up the 
scale. Unfortunately. Three Little Words does 
not point to factors which make one rule any 



easier or any more difficult than another* Are 
the steps ranked according to the degree of 
complexity? Is it best to begin with Step 1 and 
continue progressively until Step 52? Does 
Step 30 have fewer exceptions than Step 40? 
As Brender's text exists now. teachers will 
have to base their choice of sequence purely on 
instinct or locateanother reference. A teacher's 
guide would be of tremendous help. 

Answers to other* more fundamental ques- 
tions may help streamline the information 
presented in Three Little Words even further 
For example, what is basic to the distinction 
bet\A'een definite and indefinite? Does the 
inherent singularity of a and an restrict their 
usage? (The etymology of a and an shows a 
historical link to the root meaning "one.") 
Does the stil I retain aspects of its prior function 
as a demonstrative? (The etymology of the 
shows a historical link to the Old English 
demonstrative se, meaning **that.") These are 
questions for linguists and ESL teachers to 
answer, not students. 

Summary 

Overall. Alan Brender's book is a valuable 
contribution becau se he attempts to make sense 
of English articles in a way that ESL learners 
may be able to understand. Perhaps learners 
can make the most progress by considering 
Brender's "system" or ' thought prcKesses" on 
their own. bits at a time. Using selected por- 
tions of the text as part of a class may be 
worthwhile, depending on a tcacher'sabilit> to 
explain rules clearly and to choose an orderly 
sequence of steps. 
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Summer Workshop for the Development of 
Intercuiturai Coursework at Colleges and 
Universities. July 17-26, 1991. The Institute 
of Culture and Communication, East-West 
Center, Honolulu, Hawaii. The workshop is 
for college and university faculty who wish to 
develop courses in intercuiturai and interna- 
tional topics. Internationalization Forum. 
October M5, 1991. The East- West Center, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. The fonim is for those with 
professional interests and responsibilities 
dealing with international relations in educa- 
tion« local government, or voluntary organ- 
izations. The theme of the 1991 forum will be 
'Nationalism and Internationalization." The 
forum will establish a global network of in* 
temationally minded professionals wanting to 
meet, exchange information, and discuss 
communication and collaboration across na- 
tional boundaries. For more information, con- 
tact: Larry E. Smith. Institute of Culture and 
Communication, East- West Center, 1 777 East- 
West Road, Honolulu. Hawaii 96848, U.S,A. 
Telephone: (808) 944*7634. 
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1st Internatiomil LiCCA Conference. April 
5-7.1991. University of Pretoria. Languages 
in Contact and Conflict in Africa (LiCCA) is 
an international macro-sociolinguistic research 
project which aims at a detailed description of 
language use in anglophone African countries 
in order to provide data and insights for lan- 
guage policies from a unitary, nonracial, demo- 
cratic, and nonsexist perspective. The LiCCA 
Conference will be preceded by a symposium 
on Language, Thought, and Culture: A 
Cognitive Linguistic Perspective. April 2-4, 
1991. University of the Witwatersrand, Jo- 
hannesburg. For more information, contact: 
LiCCA Office, c/o Elma Kock, University of 
Pretoria, 0001 Pretoria, South Africa, 



RELC Regional Seminar on Language Ac- 
quisition and the Second/Foreign Language 
Classroom. April 22-26, 1991. SEAMEO 
Regional Language Centre, Singapore. The 
seminar will survey recent developments in 
SLA theories, assess the applicability of SLA 
theories to the classroom, survey the impact of 
SLA-based methodologies, and identify how 
trends in SLA research will affect classroom 
teaching in the 1990s, For more information, 
contact: The Director (att: Seminar Secretar- 
iat), SEAMEO Regional Language Centre, 30 
Orange Grove Road, Singapore 1025. Tele- 
phone: (65)737-9044. 



International Conference on Teacher Rdu* 
cation in Second Language Teaching* April 
17-19, 199 L City Polytechnic of Hong Kong. 
Conference themes are [developmental Ap- 
proaches, Research, Action Research, Inquiry- 
Based Strategies, and Innovations in L2 Teacher 
Education. For more details, contact: City 
Polytechnic of Hong Kong, Department of 
English. Tat Chee Avenue, Kowloon, Hong 
Kong. Telephone: (852) 788-8894. 



lATRFL 25th International Conference. 

April 3-6, 1991. Exeter University, Exeter, 
Devon, England. Areas of interest are: Busi- 
ness English,CALL, ELT Management, Learn- 
er Independence, Literature, Phonology, Re- 
search, Teacher Development, Teacher Train- 
ers. Testing, Video, and Young Learners. For 
more information, write: lATEFL, 3 Kings- 
down Chambers, Kingsdown Park, Tankerton, 
Whitstable, Kent, England CT5 2DJ. 
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lATEFL hclpt EFt profMonals 
IcMp in touch thfouQh 

■ An Internationa) Conference located m the UK 
and overseas on alternate years. 



■ Special Interest Groups each with their own 
newsletter, local meetings and a joint 
symposium held in the UK. 

■ A Quarterly Newsletter with news, articles, 
information and correspondence 

■ Discounted subscriptions to leading 
professional journals and magazines 

International Association of Teachers of English as a Foreign Language. 

Send for further particulars and application form to 
lATEFL 

3 Kir^gsdown Chambers. Kingsdown Park, 
Tankerton, Whitstable. Kent. CIS aOJ 
England. 



Linguistics & Language Behavior Abstracts 



T jT a. 

Now entering our 24th year (135,000 
abstracts to cxate) of service to linguists 
and language researchers worldwide. 
LLBA is available in print and also on- 
line fronn BRS and Dialog. 

Linguistics & Language Behavior Abstracts 

PO. Box 22206 
San Diego, CA 92122 
Phone (619) 695-8803 FAX (6)9) 695-0416 





Fast, economical document delivery available. 
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mouton de gniyter 

Berlin ' New York 



TEXT 



an interdisciplinary joumcd for the study of discourse 
Editor: Teiin A. van Di^ University of Amsterdam, The Netherlands 

TEXT was founded as an international and truly interdisciplinary forum for the 
publication of papers on discourse (texts, conversation, messages, communica- 
tive events, etc*). An editorial board and a l>oard of advisors, composed of leading 
specialists in the respective subdomains of disciplines of discourse studies, 
assist the editor. 

TEXT aims to promote the development of the new cross^isdpline of discourse 
studies and to establish practical research contacts among scholars from differ- 
ent disciplines* Preference is given to genuinely interdisciplinary topics and 
problems. Papers should be of general interest and not be limited to phenomena 
which are only relevant to a specific discipline. Special stress is given to intpi- 
d^^plinary theory formation and the development of methods of analysis* 
Descriptions of discourse genres or of specific properties of discourse should 
have an explicit theoretical basis* be systematic, non-od hoc, and satisfy the usual 
methodological requirements. Those papers are particularly welcome which 
adequately deal with the most pressing social issues of our time and for which 
discourse analysis is shown to be a relevant approach. 

TEXT is published as one volume of four issues per year (appoximately 
400 pages): 

Subscription rates for Vohime 10 (1990): 

Institutions/libraries DM 154.00 (plus postage) 

Individuals (prepaid only*) DM 73.80 [includes postage] 
Single issues DM 42.00 

Prices in US$ for subscriptions in North America only: 

Institutions/libraries US$ 90.00 [plus postage] 

Individuals (prepaid only*) US$ 38.70 [includes postage] 

* Subscriptioni at the individual rate are for personal use only and must be prepaid and ordered directly 
from the publisher. Prepayment may be made by check or by credit card: MasterCard (Access). Euro- 
Card. Visa. American Express |Amex may not be used in North America). Orders placed for institutions 
will be invoiced at the instituUonal rate. The individual rate is not available in the PRC. Swltxerland. or 
Austria. 

Institutional subscriptions, single, or back issues can be ordered from your local 
bookseller or subscription agent or directly from MOUTON DE GRUYTER 
(a division of Walter de Gruyter) at either of the following addresses: 

For North America: For all other countries: 

Walter de Gruyter Inc. Walter de Gruyter & Co. 

200 Saw Mill River Road Postfach 11 02 40 

Hawthorne. NY 10532, USA D-IOOO Berlin 11. FRG 
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Journal of cross-cultural and intedanguage communication 
Editor-in-Chief: Richard |. Watts. University of Berne. Switzerland 

MULTILINGUA was first published in 1981. As of 1087. Volume 6. the journal has 
been reconstituted under a new editorial board redirecting its scope to 
cros8*cultural and interlanguage communication. 

MULTILINGUA is an international, interdisciplinary journal aimed at the en- 
hancement of cross-cultural understanding through the study of interlan- 
guage communication. To this end it publishes articles and short notes in 
fields as diverse as cross-cultural differences in linguistic politeness phe- 
nomena, variety in what is traditionally regarded as one culture, con- 
versational styles and the linguistic description of nonstandard, oral varie- 
ties of language, strategies for the organization of verbal interaction, 
intracultural linguistic variety, communication breakdown, translation, 
information technology, and modern methods for managing and using 
multilingual tools. 

MULTILINGUA considers contributions in the form of empirical observational 
studies* theoretical studies, theoretical discussions, presentations of 
research, short notes, reactions to recent articles, book reviews, and letters 
to the editor. 

MULTILINGUA is published in four issues per volume (approx. 448 pages). 

Subscription rates for Volume 9 (1990): 
Institutions/libraries DM 164.00 

Individuals (prepaid only*) DM 68.80 [includes postage] 
Single issues DM 45.00 

Prices in US$ for subscriptions in North America only: 
Institutions/libraries US$ 95.00 

Individuals (prepaid only*) US$ 37.70 [includes postage] 

* Subscriptions for individuals ari? for personal use only and must b<? prepaid and ordered directly from 
the publisher. Prepayment may be made by check or by credit card. MasterCard [Access! . EuroCard. 
Visa, and American Express (AMEX may not be used in North America]. Orders placed for institutions 
will be invoiced at the institutional rate. The individual rale is not available in the FRG, Switzerland, or 
Austria. 

Institutional subscriptions, single, or back issues can be ordered from your local 
bookseller or subscription agent or directly from MOUTON DE GRUYTER. 
(a division of Walter de Gruyter) at either of the following addresses: 



For North America: 

Walter de Gruyter Inc. 
200 Saw Mill River Road 
Hawthorne. NY 10532 
USA 



For all other countries: 

Walter de Gruyter & Co. 

Postfach 11 02 40 

D-1000 Berlin 11 

Federal Republic of Germany 
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JOURNAL OF 

MULTILINGUAL and 
MULTICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Editor: Derrick Sharp Review Editor: Colin Williams 

Editorial Board: 

Adebisi Afolayan, H. Baetens Beardsmore, W. Butzkamm, Michael Byram, 
Maurice Craft, Jim Cummins, Carl J. Dodson, Carol M. Eastman, John Edwards, 
Howard Giles, Francois Grosjean, Jagdish S. Gundara, Godfrey Harrison, 
Gottfried Kolde, Mildred L Larson, Christer Lauren, P. H* Nelde, John Piatt, 
Miguel Siguan, T. Skutnabb-Kangas, Alan Thomas* 

This journal, with its truly international editorial board, has done much to 
further the course of multilingual and multicultural studies in the ten years 
since it was first published, it has ranged widely in its interests and is now 
especially keen to extend its range by publishing more articles and 
research studies in the areas of cultural and intercultural studies. It will of 
course continue to publish papers on all aspects of biiingualism and multi- 
lingualism, and of the rights and obligations of minorities, from many dif- 
ferent points of view. 

Over the years we have been very pleased to hear the comment along 
the lines: 'This is the one journal where I read all the papers" 
Details of recent issues: 

Vol. 10 No. 1, 1989. Special Issue on Biiingualism and Bilingual Education in Friesland 

Guest Editor: Koen Zondag 

• Diversity and Uniformity in Six Bilingual Schools in Friesland; K. Zondag 

• Language and Literacy Acquisition in Bilingual Contexts; J. Cummins 

• Psycholinguistic Aspects of Biiingualism; E. Oksaar 

• The Identity of a Minority; K. Liebkind 

e Ethnic Minority Languages Versus Frisian in Dutch Primary Schools: A Comparative Perspec- 
tive; G. Extra 

t Ecological Aspects of Language Contact or Hovk^ to Investigate Linguistic Minorities; P H. Nelde 
Vol. 10 No. 4, 1989 

t Jewish-Canadian Ethnic Identity and Non-native Language Learning: A Social Psychological 
Study; G. Feuerverger 

• Language as a Social Problem ; The Repression of Spanish in S, Texas; A. Hurtado A R Rodriguez 

• Language Education in Changing Economic and Political Context: The Teaching of Putonghua in 
Hong Kong Schools; Ora W. Y. Kwo 

• The Controversy over Teaching Medium In Hong Kong: Analysis of a Language Policy; V. ManSiu 

• Migrant Literature in Intercultural Education; 5. Luchtenberg 
t The Teaching of Catalan in Catalonia; C. Mar-Molinero 

• Work in Progress; Book Reviews 

Vol. 11 Not 1& 2, 1990 

Spedal Isaua on Fourth international Conference on Minority Languages 

Guest Editors: Durk Gorter et al. 

Volunne 1 1 (1990) 6 issues Libraries/Institutions £63.00 (US$130 00) 

Individuals £21 .00 (US$45.00) Students £1 1 .00 (US$24.00) 

Payment may be made by 

ACCESS/MASTBRCARD/EUROCARD/AMERICAN EXPRESS/DINER'S CARD 

MULTILINGUAL MATTERS LTD 
^ § Bank House, 8a Hill Road, Clevedon 
^ Avon, England, BS21 7HH 
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ULCJOUKlUi 

A JOURNAL OF LANQUAQE TEACHINC AND ICSCAKM M SOUTHCAST ASM 



The RELC Journal: A Journal of Language Teaching and Research in 
Southeast Asia is one of the professional publications of the Southeast Asian 
Ministers of Education Organization (SEAMEO) Regional Language Centre 
(RELC) which is located in Singapore. The main purpose of the journal 
is to disseminate information and ideas on theories, research, methods and 
materials related to language learning and teaching. Articles covering a wide 
range of topics in applied linguistics appear in its pages semiannually in 
June and December. Special features include information on current research 
projects in Southeast Asia, book reviews and review articles on topics related 
to language teaching. In its thirteen years of publication, the journal has 
reached a wide audience in eighty countries and has been rated as one of 
the leading journals in applied linguistics throughout the world. Scholars 
of recognized stature have used it as a means of presenting their findings 
and obtaining feedback on important issues in language and linguistics. 



QUIO€UMES 

A companion publication. Guidelines, provides language teachers with 
practical and innovative techniques to enliven and enrich teaching in the 
language classroom. Each issue focuses on a particular theme. 

The Journal and Guidelines are published twice a year and a subscription 
may begin with the June or December issue. The annual subscription is 
USS9.00 for each title. Individual copies may be purchased at US$6.00. 

Please send your order to The Publications Officer 

SEAMEO Regional Language Centre 
RELC Building 
30 Orange Grove Road 
Singapore 1025 

REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE 
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ARE THESE ON YOUR READING LIST? 



Pubiicattons of 

THE JAPAN ASSOCIATION OF LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

Tfm Lmtgutgt Ttctmr 

A monthly magazine with features, reviews, meeting announcements, 
employment opportunities, etc. 
JALT Journal 

A semi-annual journal featuring articles relevant to language 
teaching^leamirtg in Japan ani Asia. 



Annual Memtaership Fees (including sut)8criptions to t>oth publications): Domestic: 
Regular, ¥6,000; Joint. ¥10,000; Student. ¥4,000; Associate, ¥50,000 
Overseas: air; Asia US$65. U.S.A. $73. Europe $80; sea mail US$52 
Send remittance by bankers draft in yen drawn on a Japanese bank. 

or dollars drawn on an American bank. 
The postal giro account may also be used by intemational subscribers. 
Postal furikae (giro) account: Kyoto 15892. "JALr 



JALT international Conference on Language Teacher/Learning 

An annual event featuring over 30 lectures/workshops/demonstrations. 
Over 2.000 participants yearly. 
November 23-25. 1990— Omiya 
November 2-4, 1991— Kobe 
Send requests for further information and remittances to: JALT, Lions Mansion 
Kawaramachi #1 1 1 , Kawaramachi Matsubara-agaru, Shimogyo-ku, Kyoto 600, Japan. 

Tel.: (075) 361-5428; Fax (075) 361-5429 



CROSS CVRHENTS BACK ISSUES PRICE LIST 

FALL 1990 



Issues 


Volume-Number 


Date 


Japan 


Foreign 










(¥) 


(US $) 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


1-1 


Summer 1972 


500 


2.50 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


2-1 


Spring 1973 


500 


2.50 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


2-2 


Fall 1973 


500 


2.50 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


3-1 


Spring 1974 


500 


2.50 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


3-2 


Spring 1976 


500 


2.50 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


4-1 


Fall 1976 


500 


2.50 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


4-2 


1977 


500 


2.50 


Cross Currents 


Vol 


5-1 


1978 


500 


2.50 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


5-2 


1978 


500 


2.50 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


6-1 


1979 


500 


2.50 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


6-2 


1979 


500 


2.50 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


7-1 


1980 


1,000 


5.00 


Cra55 Currents 


Vol. 


7-2 


1980 


1,000 


5.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


8-1 


1981 


1,000 


5.00 


Crr)j.v Currents 


Vol. 


8-2 


1981 


1,000 


5.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


9-1 


Spring 1982 


1,000 


5.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


9-2 


Fall 1982 


1,000 


5.00 


Cro5.v Currents 


Vol. 


10-1 


Spring 1983 


1,250 


6.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


10-2 


Fall 1983 w/Index 


1,250 


6.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


III 


Spring 1984 


1,250 


6.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


11-2 


Fall 1984 


1 ,250 


6.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


12-1 


Fall 1985 


1,250 


6.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


12-2 


Spring 1986 


1 ,250 


6.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


13-1 


Fall 1986 


1,250 


6.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


13-2 


Spnng 1987 


1,250 


6.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol! 


14-1 


Fall 1987 


1,250 


6 00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


14-2 


Spring 1988 


1,250 


6.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


15-1 


rail ivofi 




O.tXJ 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


15-2 


Spring 1989 


!,300 


8.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


16-1 


Summer 1989 


1.300 


8.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


16-2 


Fall 1989 w/Index 


1.300 


8.00 


Cross Currents 


Vol. 


17-1 


Spring 1990 


1,300 


8,00 


CURRENT ISSUE Vol. 


17-2 


Fall 1990 


l.30(; 


8.00 


Back Issues Set (all back issues) 








Institution rate: 






31.800 


165.0(1 


Individual rate: 






25,440 


I32.0C 



Surface postage is included. 

Airmail is US $3.(K) per single back issue. 

20% discount on large orders ( 10 or 
more issues) made by individuals 

TOTAL 



V 












$ 


















n/a 




























20% 




















\ 











Order 

(V ) 



( ) 



ORDER AND REMITTANCE: 

Please check ( "V ) the issues which you wish to purchase and send this form along with a 
remittance check to Cross Currents. 4-14-1 Shiroyama. Odawara, Kanagawa 250, Japan. Make 
checks payable to Cross Currents (LIOJ); checks must be in U.S. funds, drawn on a U.S. bank. 

(There was no Vol. I, No. 2 published. Vol. 18. No. 1 will be published in the Spring of 1991.) 
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Get your own copy of Cross Currents 




ht'ft' 



\Subscribe Today !!! 

J— ~ .~ — ^ ™. — ^ ™ ■ — -^^ 

i I 

1 

) 

!| Cross Currents 

J Language Institute of Japan 

•I 4-14-1 Shiroyama, Odawara, 

5 Kanagawa, 250 JAPAN 

11 



I f^^t 

) 
.1 
1 



Quick! See next page for 
Subscription Information 



•I 

] and Special Rates... 
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CROSS CURRENTS 

Stibscriptioti Inform a turn — Current Issue 172 



Inside japan t 

Outside japan t ^ 

{individual ) 

Outside japan t 
(Institutiofi ) 



Single Issue 
$8.00 



1 Year 
V 2,600 

$15.00 

$ 19.50 



2 Years 
V 5,150 

$ 25.00 

$ 35.00 



t Special rates available for jALT members, t or further information 
please contact JALT or consult their publication The I aus(ua;^c Jciuhcr. 

* Airmail is L!S $3.00 extra per single issue, US $6.00 for a one-year 
subscription, and US 512,00 for a two-year subscription. 



Name: 

Address: 




Yes, I wish to subscribe to Cro^^ Currents for; 
(Please check one) ^ ^ 1 year 2 years ^ Back Issue* 

starting with: Volume , Number , Spring/ Fall, 199 . 

* For back issues, please enclose Back Issues Price List, page 248. 

PLEASE ENCLOSE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. THANK YOU. 

Piivmont within \^\\^\^ m.w W mcuUMt^SHS, \ \ l^mldinc, lOb 

(1) By postiil trustor \ovm <^ ubin l iiriktU') tt> SI^'-^ Tok\ o 
Acvoiint \u. ''*-tS(il*'C; or 

or 

(3) Directly to Cro^s Currents (LlOj) using this envelope. 

ravmi'nls lUitsiJi- Idptin nijy he mailcJ dii tvtiv to: I'n's- Currrn!^ 
(I.IO)), 4-141 ShiroViimaA\1*n\\)n), Kana.uawti 2^(Vk)piin. C lu'( nvjst 
Ix' in U.S. linHl-^ and drawn on a U.S. bank I\u nu'nt'- snoiilJ 
acomipanv ordtT 133 
en ir^Tent issues arc also a\ ailabio in major japanc^o bookstores through 
HH^HAN in Japan: 3-14-^ Ohkubo, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo. Tel. 03-20M)181 
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BEGINNERS 

ENGLISH 



Judy Garton-Sprenger 
and Simon Greenall 




units p'l.is lo''*q( firje 

4l Arjrf tirr^fjl pro-:'"' p 

Sv tnbic ^O' ^ o '"^ ^ ^ 



BBC Enollshi 




A two-stage course designed to be used in the classroom by 
adults and college and high school students studying English as 
a foreign language The course enables students to use English 
in a variety of practical and real-life situations. 
The course aims to help learners to achieve a variety of 
educational objectives and to tackle a broad range of 
communicative tasks. The students involvement in these aims 
is ensured by the following features ; 



Communication practice in social and professional contexts 
Realistic activities and tasks 

Exposure to national and international variations of English 
A learner-centred approach 

A balance between communicative activities, structure 
practice and grammar 
Systematic skills development 



IN!lRNATK)NAl IfARNINiT, SV<;T[M<; MAPAN) ITIl 
m 1091 3M-:>«t2.FA)l iai»J44-)«0» 
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